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Will postwar, super-duper SHAVING CREAM 
make shaving a pleasure | 


YOU CAN BET YOUR WHISKERS, IT WON'T! 


Byron said it: “Men for their sins 
have shaving, too, entailed upon their chins, 


—a daily plague” 


In the great days after victory, we may get flying 
flivvers, tireless tires, and plastic bathtubs. But de- 
spite all the wonders of wartime chemistry, there is 
no relief in sight for shavers. 


Your daily reaping in black pastures will continue 
to be, as it is today, a nuisance and a bore. So drown 
your sorrow, tomorrow morning, in a faceful of pure, 
foaming lather brushed up in a jiffy from Listerine 
Shaving Cream. 


Now it would be pleasant to promise that Listerine 
Shaving Cream puts magic and music into wearisome 
shaving. But we have dedicated ourselves to pro- 
claiming our no-hokum lather. And though our 
cream is blest with a good name, whiskers don’t wilt 
at the mere sight of it on the tube. Nor do they stand 
erect for slaughter at the first moist slap of your brush. 


It is a fact, however, that in every fractional inch 
of this quality cream there is lots and lots of good, 
rich lather... which doés as much as any reasonable 
man can expect in providing aid and comfort for 
his steel-scraped face. 


Our rsa designer, with an artist’s instinct, 
In every way has made the tube sea-green and white to suggest 
worthy of the that the stuff inside is cool. 


pete staat Is it? That’s for you to say after using it. So we 
Listerine stand- suggest that you meet Listerine Shaving Cream face 
ard of quality to face. Ask for it at any drug counter. 


The price is low, the tube lasts long; so it is 
just as smart to buy as it is smartless to use. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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MoToR's New AUTO REPAIR MANUAL 
shows you how to service and 
repair ANY part of ANY car! 


No auto repair job ig too tough 
when u've got MoToR’s AUTO 
REPAIR MANUAL! YOU can re- 
pair anything from carburetor to 
rear end—quickly, easily, right! Just 
look up make, model, and the job 
in the quick index—and go to work! 
Clear, illustrated instructions lead 
you step by step. 

To make such an amazing book 
possible, the engineer-editors of 
MoToR Magazine collected and 
“broke down” 150 official factory 
shop manuals for you, spotted all 
the vital repair information you 
need, dove-tailed it all together in- 
he “Seige handy, easy-to-understand’ 

100) 


Ne Other Manual Like It! 


This BIG book—640 pages, 84x11 
inches, und in sturdy covers— 
brings you_nearly 200,000 service, 
repair, adjustment, replacement, 
tune-up facts on every car built 
from 1935 to 1942. More than 1000 
cut-away photos, diagrams, draw- 


since 1936! 1400 pictures, 900 
pages, ,000 facts, Used by 
Armed Forces, Warranted to 
contain TE essential fact 
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Now YOU Can Lick Any 
AUTO REPAIR JOB! 


IN LESS TIME=WITH LESS WORK 


Same FREE 7-Day Offer Applies on New 


MoToR’s TRUCK REPAIR MANUAL 


Ignition Systems, 
Generators, Clutches, Trans- 
missions, Axles, Torque Di- 
viders, 
Brakes, Steering, ctc., etc. 
Offered on same FREE 7- 
Day examination as Auto 


air Manual. Check 
i coupon at teh, hox © Nom j 
Address, Į 
.O. Unii 
oity. PQ, state 
Oceupati 


zine. MoToR’s manuals assure 
high standards of repair work. 


ings show you exactly WHAT 
to do and HOW to do it! 
Used by the U, S. Army, 
trade and technical schools 
everywhere, thousands of 
auto servicemen. 

Now YOU—without cost— 
can see for yourself what a won- 
derbook MoToR’s Auto Repair 
Manual really is. TRY it—-FREE 
for 7 days! Learn first-hand how 
it can pay for itself the first few 
times you use it, 


Clear, Pictured Facts on Every Job 
on Every Car Built Since 19351 


Nearly 200,000 service and repair facts 
on all these makes: 


American Ford Oldsmobile 
SEND NO MONEY Bantam Graham Overland 
Auburn tuan, i —— 
. = Austin lupmobile ierce 
7-Day Free Examination Buick Lafayette Arrow 
A 5 Cadillac La Salle Plymouth 
Just mail coupon helow—without Chevrolet Lincoln Pontiac 
money! When the postman Chrysler Lincoln Reo 
brings your book, pay him noth- Cord Zephyr Studebaker 
ing. First make it show you De Soto Mercury Terraplane 
what it’s got! Unless you agree Dodge Nash Willys 


this is the greatest time-saver 
and work-sayer you've ever 
eeeterre rs boat E 7 days ang 
pay nothing. i n tor 
day! Address; MoToR Book 

Department, Desk 69D, 572 

Madison Ave., New York 22, 


New York. 


buretor text, charts, illustrations, covering 
all models. Over 450 charts, tables; Tune- 
up Chart; Valve Measurements; Compres- 
sion Pressure; Torque Wrench Reading; 
Starting Motor; Engine Clearances; Gené- 
rator; Clutch & Brake Specifications; Front 
End Measurements, etc., Engines; Electric, 
Fuel, Cooling, Lubricating S; reams ‘Tranio- 
missions; Universals; Front ; Wheels; 
Rear Ends, etc. 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR 7-DAY. FREE TRIAL 


640 big pie including 50 pages of care 


For mechanics, truck spe- Covers all es Gasoline 
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fos op NERY Gk made mans: Pae ean tees, nd A entha, SIES, ; 
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This is from a Captain of Marines in the 
South Pacific; besides being a good fighter, 
he is a combat reporter. It was written to 
an artist friend of his—also of ours. 


Dear Ed: 

This mimeographing is an experiment, 
and the only way I can let all my friends 
know I am safe and what has happened in 
the past few days since we took this former 
paradise and made it a hell on earth. Until 
things get stabilized this carbon will have 
to tell the story. 

My part in the invasion was rather un- 
important, but very interesting. I came 
ashore in a higgins boat about three hours 
after the first troops hit the beach. I landed 
at “Yokahama” Pier and crawled onto the 
dock. Bullets were whining all over the 
waterfront, and quite a few men were peer- 
ing over the cement seawall across a 50-foot 
stretch of water and onto the land ahead. 
It seemed a prudent thing to dig me a 
hole, so I did. At the time I remember 
being more annoyed at some Jap cockroaches 
than at the firing. I dug me a hole, set up 
my typewriter and wrote a two-page yarn 
because it seemed the thing to do, and kept 
me busy. I secured my machine and gear, 
and crawled toward the shore over the rub- 
ble on the pier. Ashore, I found a few of 
my combat correspondents, photogs and 
some of the civilian, press. We all decided 
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to go to the regiment headquarters, but en 
route met Capt. Tim Hanson, who offered 
to show us a pill box and some Jap dead 
his own men had taken a few minutes be- 
fore. We went down to the beach, which 
has a rather wonderful shelving wall and 
stopped at a dugout full of intelligence 
people. 

All of a sudden the spot became un- 
healthy and we hit the deck, Hanson 
ducked behind the pill box, the civilians 
ran into the pill box and I wound-up 
flat on my face between two very dead 
and very naked Japs. The firing let up after 
a few minutes and we stopped Marines on 
the beach from firing. Once again that 
p.m. I hit the deck when a mortar shell 
zoomed overhead. That night I was per- 
suaded against sleeping on the pier (some 
Marines and Japs were killed on the pier 
that night), and myself and a small sec- 
tion dug into the beach. All that night 
there was the damnedest firing you ever 
heard; bullets went whizzing over our heads 
with a ping or a zing; tracers split the night 
with scarlet trails, and now and then a star 
shell would light up the night like a beacon. 

I guess I was too dumb to be scared and , 
managed to sleep fairly sound for part of 
the night. Next morning we flushed three 
Japs out of a pill box about 10 yards from 
our resting place! Oh yes, it rained on and 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Í ARE YOU IN 
THE CLUTCHES 
OF INSECURITY? 


ARE you too young to fail—-and old 
enough to admit that each conscious 
moment affords a possible opportunity? 
Do present circumstances compel you to 
make drastic changes in your future? Is 
someone dependent upon you to guess 
or think your way out of your dilemma? 
Perhaps you are in a sort of suspended 
animation — awaiting what will happen 
-~—wondering what to do next. 

Do you know that certain hours are 
best to seek promotion—and to start 
new ventures? Do you know that there 
are forces of your mind which can— 
profoundly and properly ~= influence 
others in your behalf? Do you know that 
you can mentally create many passing 
fancies, fleeting impressions, into concrete 
realities? As a human you exist in a sea 
of invisible, natural Cosmic forces. They 
can be utilized by your greatest posses- 
sions—self and mind, 

Let the Rosicrucians, a Brotherhood 
of learning, reveal the sensible method 
by which these things are accomplished. 
Use the coupon below for the fascinating 
booklet explaining how you may share 
this knowledge. 


Scribe A A. G. 
The Rosictucians, AMORC 
Şan Jose, California 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, without obligation, the free booklet, “The Mastery of Life.” I undere 
stand it explains how I may share and study the methods and teachings taught for centuries by the 


ancients and Rosicrucians for the mastery of self, and the development of personal power. I am not 
merely idly curious but sincere in my request, 
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Where Short Men Are Strangers 


| agen by the title of Ray Nafziget’s 
+ novelette in this issue, we asked the au- 
thor: “What about it? What about these 
‘Short Men’ and their valley?” Mr. Nafziger 
gave us the following information on the 
Front Grant country where, so he tells us, 
Stewart Edward White got his material for 
that classic of the West, “Arizona Nights.” 

Reveals Ray Nafziger: 

“Tt was some ten years ago on a frosty 
morning on the big ‘76 Ranch’ near Fort 
Grant, Arizona, when I first heard the term 
‘short men.’ I was riding with some cowboys 
who were hunting wild cattle in mountain 
country that should be reserved for goats. 
The way these cowboys spurred down those 
brushy, rocky slopes raised the hair on my 
head; it’s my opinion that the power dive 
must have originated in the mind of an 
Arizona cowboy on a fast cowpony. 

“On this morning the cowboys were lim- 
bering up their stiff cold ropes by holding 
them over a clump of beargrass they'd set 
afire when one of them remarked that when 
he was a boy in this Fort Grant country, it 
was full of short men. 

‘Short men’ the way he explained them 
were strangers who drifted in sort of look- 
ing back over their shoulders maybe for 
sheriffs. They'd stay awhile, maybe mix in 
a little rustling, and then suddenly disappear. 

“Just then the foreman spotted Herfordish 


faces in the brush across canyon and the with their three-mile nets, helping them- 
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chase was on. When I trailed back to camp 
late in the day, as usual after everybody else 
had made it in, I took up the subject of the 
short men again, wondering how the term 
started. No one knew, but we agreed it 
probably came from the fact that these were 
men who could stay in one country only a 


short time or maybe that because of their 


way of life they were destined to live a 
comparatively short time. Anyway I de- 
cided I’d write a yarn some time about the 
short men of old Arizona. ‘Valley of the 
Short Men’ is it.” Ray Nafziger. 


News Notes 


E HAD a letter from Patrick O'Keeffe 

the other day—you know our sea-go- 
ing radio operator friend who's been in the 
Merchant Marine for a long time and has 
written us stories about his trade. He sent 
us one, on the fly—just back from several 
months in the Mediterranean and was then 
returning to Norfolk. 


“No” to No-Shirt? 
RANK RICHARDSON PIERCE, whose 
story, “The No-Shirt Maru,” appears 
in this issue of SHORT STORIES is worried. 
He’s wondering whether No-Shirt has been 
doing the right thing. _ 
Wonders Pierce: 
“In 1937 I made a trip that included Bris- 
tol Bay, Pribilof Islands and East Cape, 
Siberia. The Japs were then in Bristol Bay 
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selves to the red salmon that we had built 
to an annual crop by conservative methods. 
Net scarred salmon were coming into our 
canneries and they were beginning to shut 
down for lack of fish. 

“Personally I was in luck because out of 
the situation I got material for a Saturday 
Evening Post article, much fiction material, 
and more information on the damned Japs. 
They had salmon canneries in Russian 
waters, were depleting the supply, and be- 
cause they were fish-eaters, looked with 
gteedy eyes on our fishing grounds. The 
Bristol Bay move was the last of a series 
which began when they moved into the Rus- 
sian fisheries, then into the Bering Sea, etc. 

“Actually the fishermen’s union stopped 
the advance. They talked things over with 


the longshoremen’s union, which plainly 
indicated that unless the Japs cleared out 
they would stop loading their ships on the 
West Coast. That was language the Japs 
understood, particularly as their ships were 
carrying, among other items, scrap iron. 

“No-Shirt McGee, familiar with the situa- 
tion, was more than glad to contribute a 
little something to the war effort by reducing 
Tojo’s supply of salmon. Hence, the No- 
Shirt Maru. Perhaps this is basically a ter- 
rible mistake—I’ve read on several occasions 
where our own men have enjoyed captured 
Jap salmon. Perhaps No-Shirt should have 
allowed the canneries to continue in opera- 
tion. Captured salmon saves us packing and 
shipping costs.” 

Frank Richardson Pierce. 
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(Concluded from page 4) 


off all night. We lost most of our casualties 
during that night, I found out later. After 
that there wasn’t much to do but take care 
of the civilians and the stuff stateward. We 
were washed out of our beach Press Club 
the fourth day, but established Hqs in a 
room where 37 Japs had been burned 
alive. 

This is written by kerosene lamp in a 
building ventilated by 16-inch shell holes. 
I have a few souvenirs for your bloodthirsty 
old soul including a piece of a red circle on 
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a Zero wing. Cut especially for you. This 
letter is being written in Jap ink, and the 
room I use as an office once belonged to a 
Vice Admiral. Outside, the moon plays 
tricks on the palm trees and we wait for the 
air raid siren. You would love to paint 
those fantastic and incredible surroundings. 
I am happy, busy, and in good health. 
I don’t like war, and there’s nothing glam- 
ourous or romantic about it. I have a mus- 
tache and crave a shower. Next installment 
comes later, Bill. 


THE BRIEFING 
By ANDREW A. CAFFREY 


Author of “American Bombsight,” etc. 


SIDE from walking on the water— 
thus leaving footprints on the 
painted pond in the painted 
meadow on the painted runway 
in the well-camouflaged disper- 

sion area—Corporal “Nevada”. Anderson 
was a first-rate ex-cowboy and able, useful 
handler of phony sheep, horses and other 
inanimate live stock of the movie-prop 
variety. Now and then, Sergeant Yates, the 
pre-war old hand in charge of the painted 
meadow, had to tell-off Nevada for that 
water-walking. 


“Use your nut, kid,” he! advised, “Them 
Hun air cameras can pick up a footprint on 
water from 20,000 feet. Want us to get 
this dispersal area blown to hell’n’gone off 
the map of middle England?” 

“Let ‘em blow and be damned,” Nevada 
Anderson would say. “It’s the only way 
Vil ever see action.” 

Then old Yates would have to tell off the 
kid all over again. He'd have to tell the 
kid that he was lucky to be there, safe in 
the painted meadow, instead of where the 
ex-cowboy longed to be—behind one of the 
many guns of a Flying Fortress. 

8 Sate 25 


> + + » All Told, a Large Piece of Hell Had Moved 
in and Set Up Business 


“You'll never get to go gunnin’, Nevada,” sir, them Hun cameras would surrer’n’ hell 
Yates had often warned. “Hell, kid, you’re pick up this phony setup, an’ smash us fiat, 
a key man here on the ol’ paint farm. How but for the ol’ kid as was brung up way off 
would us city slickers know how stock stand, there where Nevada meets Oregon.” 
graze an’ drift if it wasn’t for you? Yes, An old enlisted stiff like Yates wouldn’t 
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have wasted-any real worrying on the re- 
cruit if old Yates had any question of the 
lank ex-cowboy’s real worth. Yates had 
cottoned to the Nevadan from the hour of 
the latter’s first assignment to the meadow 
crew. And thats why the old hand also 
told off the new hand on matters that were 
strictly family. Such as when the kid first 
began to go wild-eyed about that Yank 
newspaper gal who was rushing in and out 
Operations trying to get to ride a bomber 
mission. 

“Lay off,” Sergeant Yates had advised. 
“That’s officers’ stuff, Kid. An enlisted 
stiff’s gotta learn to keep Officers Row.” 

“How do ya mean?” Nevada Anderson 
had asked. 

“What. do I mean? Listen, kid; I'll tell 
you what a few of us know—this Mary 
‘Lrimshippe gal is ol’ Gen. Repaps sistet’s 
kid. I used to see her around Randolf, ten- 
twelve years ago. Now why the hell don’t 
you make a play for that good-lookin’ Polish 
dame that rides them jeeps with the Trim- 


shippe gal?” 
EVADA said it was news to him. He 


said that she had never even hinted that: - 


the bomber command’s commanding offi- 
cet—Majot-Gen. Repap—was related, But 
Nevada Anderson also added, that didn’t 
make no neverminds. “TH trail with my 
own foyal-America right, Sarg,” he stated, 
“and make my play for what I figure is the 
top winnings. And you can have the good- 
looking Pole.” . 

“Hear the madman talk!”’ Yates had said. 
“Kid, ya’ve got one hell of a lot to learn, 
an’ it ain’t in books. Not even in the good 
ol’ Blue Book, or the Articles of War, but 
they'll make you think it is. You're gonna 
be told, an how! Too bad, too.” 

The so-called Polish girl, a Miss Lodz, 
didn’t seem to have ae English, nor any 
too much room for Yank wolves, but she 
wore some sort of trick service uniform and 
seemed always to have the wheel of an 
American-issued jeep in hand. Maybe she 
was just a good promoter where good pro- 
moters were plenty. Like Mary Trimshippe, 
the good-looking, very-dark Pole was in the 
dispersal area often. 

Aside from telling off the Nevada kid, 
and possibly guessing. his chances with the 
Pole, Sergeant Yates’.-duties. in the well 


` Heller was the one who le 


camouflaged meadow consisted of shifting 
all those prop-cows, sheep, horses, ducks, 
wagons, haystacks, etc. They had to be 
shifted from time to time during the long 
grazing day—just so's passing German aerial, 
cameras wouldn’t find them all on the same 
spots during succeeding camera runs. And 
they had to be shifted clear of the take-off 
strip just before missions got under way: 
and then they had to be shifted right back 
again as soon as the Forts were on the wing. 
It was a steady job for Yates’ crew. It was 
important. The Hun knew that there were 
dispersal areas thereabout; and the Hun was 
always on the probe. What’s more, one day 
the Hun would locate the layout. 

The other Yates Ranch cowhands chipped 
in their two-bits’ worth. But as a general 
thing these were what you might call con- 
tented cowhands, guys without aerial-gun- 
ning ambitions, gents satisfied to stay there 
safely in the meadow where they could 
vated the brave ones fly away. These boys 
could get pretty loud, though, and Private 
the school of 
thought that said Corporal Nevada Ander- 
son couldn’t even stand the pre-mission 
briefing, say nothing of the hell a-wing that 
an aerial gunner must face. 

“That briefing’s just hell on wheels, 
Nevada,” Heller would remind the lank 
ex-cowboy, “and like the Sarg says, you'd 
best hold what you have and forget the big- 
brave-man ideas. Man, oh man, what 
wouldn’t that briefing do to you! Hell, cow- 
prod, it breaks guys. You know that?” 


EVADA knew that. He knew that the 

briefing was breaking more and more 
guys, but he also knew that_it was some- 
thing that had to be taken. And he, given 
the chance, could take it as well as the best 
of them. What’s more, he had it coming. 
He rated it. He was, as his Gunnery School 
record showed in black and white, one first- 
class graduate aerial gunner. And a gunner 
he'd be or know the reason why. But it was 
going to take some doing, this in spite of 
the fact that Captain Case, officer in charge 
of Personnel Office, had promised -and 
promised—and stalled and stalled. 

“She’s going to be a long war, Corporal,” 
Case always said, “and it’s wearing out 
plenty gunners. Don’t be asking for it.”. 

“The captain is right, Nevada,” Mary 
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Trimshippe agreed when the long feller 
i aa such Personnel Office finding to 
er. 

“All right. All right,” the impatient 
Nevada said. “Now how about the sergeant 
—is he right? You know what I mean—is 
Sergeant Yates correct as the devil when he 
tells me that you’re the Old Man’s favorite 
niece? Fess up, gal.” 

“Yes, the stinker general is my uncle,” 
Mary Trimshippe finally admitted. “But I 
didn’t want it known. If I get what I’m 
working for, I'll be the first woman to go 
out on a bombing run. I don’t want any- 
body to think that family connections have 
anything to do with it. Fact is, if the Com- 
manding stinker wasn’t my uncle, I'd have 
won out long ago. Oh, I hope the old stinker 

_ breaks a leg.” 

“The general is right,’ Nevada stated. 
“Yes, sit; the uncle is a good man—er, with 
reservations, of course.” 


I 


ee Yates Ranch boys had their Private 
Heller pegged as a torpid concentrate of 
G.I. Joe, gold brick, sad sack and outright 
eavesdropper. What’s more, the guy got 
around and learned stuff. But the goldbrick- 
ing was Sergeant Yates’ worry. And when 
he found the private standing there in mid- 
meadow, dopily watching two personnel 
cars going up the narrow road toward Head- 
quarters, the old noncom had to call Heller's 
attention to the thing called work. 

“Again!” Yates snapped. “Here you are, 
Private, standin’ here wrapped in nothing 
but your own thoughts—and lookin’ cold 
as hell, if anybody should ask me.” 

“There goes them dicks again, Sarg,” 
Heller said, nodding toward the two scurry- 
ing cats, one of British make and the other 
American. “I got it straight that them Lim- 
ies with the hard hats in the civvie clothes, 
‘re Scotland Yard dicks. There’s leaks in 
these dispersal areas, ya know, and one of 
these days—or nights— we gents’re gonna 
get blown to hell off our contented sitters.” 

“Sez you!” said Yates. “Pick up that dam’ 
cow and put it on the other side of the pond. 
An’ don’t you walk on that water, either— 
you an’ your Scotland Yard!” 

However, Heller could have been right. 
That night the atea was blitzed, and when 


» 


the wave of Hun bombers had passed there 
were dead Yanks and burning Forts out 
there beneath the towering trees where 
camouflage nettings had served so well 
against mere camera shots. 

Next morning there was hell a-poppin’. 
Yates’ crew had its hands full. Again and 
again, all morning long, that runway had 


` to be cleared, allowing new Flying Forts 


to make landings. These were the replace- 
ment jobs up from the supply pool. New 
ships meant new crews, too, for a barracks 
had been hard hit by that raid. 

It was like graverobbing, but Nevada 
Anderson had hopes, and one of the hopes 
was that he’d get one of the gunnery open- 
ings. 

Late in the forenoon, Mary Trimshippe 
and Miss Lodz swept in from the king’s 
highway and brought the jeep down to a 
stop when Nevada gave ‘em a wave. And 
while Nevada and the girls were swapping 
a few words, along came the very official 
car bearing the two stars of General Repap. 
In passing, the old boy gave Mary Trim- 
shippe a hard look, glanced back at Cor- 
poral Nevada Anderson, then s on to- 
ward the big doings in the ancient manor 
house where was area Headquarters, the 
briefing hall, Operations, Personnel Office 
and all other points of command having 
to do with a busy Eighth Air Force layout. 

“Raid or no raid,” Mary Trimshippe told 
Nevada, “there’s a sweep in force due for 
this afternoon. Something must have leaked, 
Nevada. The enemy was tipped off perhaps. 
Last night’s thing didn’t just happen.” 

“O, Miz Trimshippe, vee mus’ now hurry 
oop,” Miss Lodz urged. “It iss that we mus’ 
hurry to get Personnel Office permission for 
attend dees briefing. Goo’by, Ser’ ger,” and 
the Polish dame had the promoted jeep un- 
der way with a jerk and a roar. 

Then the easy-going RAF man, Air Mar- 
shal Kidder, came along and pulled up for 
a few words with Sergeant Yates and his 
crew. As usual, Kidder had a few uniformed 
riding companions in his official car; and, 
as usual, they all reached eagerly when Yates 
broke out a new deck of Yank cigs. That’s 
why Kidder always stopped. 

Nevada managed to egg in on the gath- 
ering. He liked to hear Air Marshall Kidder 
shoot the breeze, for the Englishman was 
very free and chockablockful of live tips 
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on aerial doings. But today the fellow 
passengers were sort of fidgeting, and 
Kidder knew why. One of the fellow pas- 
sengers, a tall, hungry-looking guy in some 
sort of a trick uniform, kept sliding a bony 
wrist out of its sleeve, studying his strap- 
watch. : 

“Gentleman’s in a hurry, Sergeant Yates,” 
Kidder kidded. “He wants to get along to 
Personnel Office. Desires a pass for the 
briefing. Don’t go so much, m’self, for the 
bleeding briefing. That is, American style. 
Lord, you blighters’re too, too long with-the 
murderous grief.” 

“That's what we try to tell this Nevada 
kid,” said Yates. “He wants to be an aerial 
gunner an’ sit in on this briefin’ grief.” 

+ “Perish the ambition,’ said Air Marshal 
Kidder. “Spare y’self the punishment, 
Nevada boy. Ah, no. Now I don’t like to 
seem too critical of an ally, but for a fact, 
gentlemen, I think your command is over- 
doing this particular item. ‘Too, too much 
hell before the chaps hop off and get a 
chance to run afoul the real hell. 

“But we'll be seein’ you! And many 
thanks for the fags.” 

“A good John,” said Nevada. “But who 
the devil was the thin man with the crust to 
hurry an air marshal on his way like that? 
Cripes, Sarg, he was as bad as the Pole 
dame, She took that jeep right out from 
under my resting right G.I. shoe. Hey, 
doesn’t it strike you that this thin guy in 
Kidder’s car looks foreign, too?” 

“The layout’s all loused up with foreign- 
lookin’ guys in trick uniforms,”. Yates sait. 
“That’s what comes of playin’ war with all 
the little out-at-the-seat countries as allies. 
Guy, this is a bread line—not a battle line 
——that Uncle Sam’s runnin’. We won't know 
who thell the guests were till the party’s 
over an’ Uncle Sam reaches for the check.” 


wer the hellish briefing was over, the 
Yates Ranch crew watched all those 
hundreds of airmen climb aboard jeeps, per- 
sonnel cats, trucks and what have you, then 
roar away to the revetments here on this 
great English estate and back among the 
hills where were the other many camou- 
flaged take-off strips of the area. Then Yates 
got the word to clear the long green cement 
runway, and for a short-time even Nevada 
Anderson was too busyto-bewail the fact 


that this was just one more mission he wasn’t 
going to ride. 

But the big ships hadn’t even taken the 
first clearance signal from the control offi- 
cer when a motorbike courier from 
manot house came a-poppin’ onto the Yates 
Ranch. 

“You a Corporal Anderson here, 
Sarg?” ie aes adel 

Yates hooked a thumb toward Nevada 
Anderson. 

“Captain Case wants him in Personnel. 


-Pronto,” said the rider, “And that means 


now. 
_ “Maybe this is it,” Nevada sang out, to 
Yates; and then he was on his way. 

But it wasn’t it. One quick ba at Cap- 
tain Case’s face warned Nevada that the 
captain had more than a gunnery assignment 
on his mind. Case was a nice, big-hearted 
sort of a gent. 

“Corporal,” he said, “I’m going to make 
this short—even if I can’t make it sweet. 
General Repap has asked me to remind you 
that you are an enlisted man, and that Miss 
Trimshippe is his niece.” 

That almost knocked the tall Jad flat, 
but he swallowed a apical E gulp, 
then agreed, “That is short and unsweet, 
sir. But, sir, is it regulations? And what 
does it mean?” _ 

“They can make it regulations, ral,” 
Caplaia Cae said. Acti a r off. 
I’m sorry, Corporal, but I’m just taking or- 
ders—and relaying what I call dirt.” 

“Sir,” Nevada asked, “would you give 
me permission to talk to Geaa Repap? 
He’s on this field.” 

“He was, Corporal,” Captain Case said. 
“But he’s going out with this mission. 
There goes the first Fort now. And the 
Old Man is riding it—The old hellet’s 


plenty gutty, Corporal.” 
II 


HAVA offices were in the 
west wing of the great manor house. 
Over in the south wing was the classic 
barny grand hall, a beamy, wainscotted vault 
of great chests, heavy shadows and lurking 
ghosts of the dim past. And here was the 
seat of briefing. 

Nevada Anderson, quitting Personnel 
Office, cut across the lawn between west and 
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south wings, deciding that he might just 
as well talk this thing over with Mary Trim- 
shippe while he was still hot under the col- 
lar. Maybe it would be good-by. Then again, 
perhaps, it wouldn’t. But the girl should 
have a chance to speak her piece. He guessed 
that he’d-Jocate her among the others who 
usually hung around the briefing hall long 
after the crews had gone out airborne. 

_ Arriving at the south wing, Nevada de- 
cided to go in se one of the small 
musty rooms of the inner approach to the 
big hall. Just as he came to a door on the 
terrace, the long ex-cowhand gazed up to 
watch a group of home-field Forts round- 
ing into formation at about three thousand 
feet—low and plenty noisy, And just as he 
put bis hand on the clanking latch that 
would open the heavy door, all the thunder 
of those passing Forts seemed intent wpon 
teaching down and pressing the manor 
house into the ground. It was terrific, and 
not even Nevada could hear the clank of 
the heavy latch as the door opened inward 
under his slow push. 

The two people in that small room hadn’t 
heard the latch either. The woman—and 
Nevada recognized Lodz’s back—had her 
nose hard up against a door that was cracked 
just a hair's breath. That door, Nevada 
knew, gave on the inner end of the briefing 
hall. At the woman’s side, with a scrap of 
scratch paper in hand, was a tall, thin fel- 
low, plus one of the many trick uniforms, 
and Nevada thought he had this guy pegged 


too, 

Nevada, still unheard and unseen, 
stepped back and quit that door when the 
latch touched the jamb—and he didn’t 
chance closing it. Then he moved rapidly 
down-terrace, glanced back when he neared 
the lane where the great front doors of the 
hall stood then saw Miss Lodz and 
the tall boy friend hurry out and start for 
a jeep. They appeared furtive, businesslike. 

There were groups of allied war corre- 
spondents and soft-spot Air Forces offices 
swapping ideas on the front terrace, and 
even two ar three uniformed members of 
the weaker sex, but nọ Mary Trimshippe in 
evidence. So Nevada shouldered through the 
groups and took a look through the wide- 
open front doors. There, at the far end of 
the briefing hall, Mary Trimshinne sat on 
the edge of a large wallside chest alongside 


Air Marshal Kidder and two Yank officers. 

Mary caught Nevada's eye, She glanced 
at her wrist-watch, is S down from the 
high chest seat, excused herself and strode 
toward where the ex-cowboy waited. 

“No luck? No ride, ‘em, airgirl, eh?” 
Nevada asked. i 

“Not a chance,” she answered, a bit bit- 
terly, at that. “We couldn't even get in to 
the briefing. Air Marshal Kidder and.those 
other officers just now gave me the target, 
strictly in confidence. But what good is it! 
I can’t use it. But let’s get out of here— 
where’s Lodz? I want to get back to town.” 

“I think the girl friend's already rolled, 
Mary gal,” Nevada said. And by that time 
they were around on the west side of the 
hall where Mary and Lodz had parked the 
jeep. It was gone. 

‘Darn that Pole!” said Mary Trimshippe. 
“She stands me up like this more times! 
Good Lord! I wonder why?” 

However, some of her fellow correspond- 
ents offered Mary a lift, and Nevada had no 
chance to mention his brief, ugsweet tour of 
duty on Captain Case’s official carpet. Well, 
that would keep. 

That evening, and all through the night, 
all the news was bad. It was one of the days 
when the Yank bomber command reported 
a fifty-plus loss in big ships. Kiel had been 
the target; and the Hun air fighters were 
on hand to cover Kiel as no target had ever 
been covered before. Six forts failed to come 
back to the Yates’ Ranch meadow. All those 
who did come home, each hard-hit and stag- 
gering, had wounded aboard. And the ship 
carrying General Repap was among thase 
listed as. missing. None had seen it go down. 

All that night, and all the next morning, 
the area was strictly “in work.” It was no 
time to lie down and lick wounds, and 
man was told to hit the ball and build things 
back so’s a bigger sweep could be tried, 
and right now. It was even breezed about 
that the next target was already up. 

Private Heller was up to the very last 
word in real live dope, too. He pointed out 
certain cars that rushed in and out along the 
drives. Some, he said, were Scotland Yard 
men, others just plain U. S. Army Intelli- 
gence workers. Nevada Andetson guessed 
that it was time to tell somebody about the 
Lodz dame. Yates said hop to it. 

There was a cordon of M.P.’s thrown 
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around the briefing hall, so Nevada went 
along to Personnel. Office. Captain Case 
. listened, then called in a Major Peacemaker, 
officer in charge of Intelligence. Peacemaker 
said, “This Polish-dame angle sounds like 
something, now let’s phone Air Marshal 
Kidder and check on the tall-thin-and-hun- 
gry guy you say was riding his official car. 
Both listening, eh?” 

Over the phone, Kidder reported that he 
didn’t know the thin man at all. He knew 
that one of the three with him was a Medi- 
cal Corps man, as for the others—“Those 
two Johnnies? Dammit, Major Peacemaker, 
they just came with the car. Eh, you say 
one of' ‘em was eavesdropping with the 
Polish lady. Just a mo’, old man! Hold the 
line—here comes Miss Trimshippe into my 
office.” 

Over the phone Mary Trimshippe said 
she could lead them to Miss Lodz’ living 
quarters, and that said quarters housed a 
small colony of exiles, emigres, interna- 
tional tramps and other queers. 

“Miss Trimshippe,” Major Peacemaker 
said, “you get over to that address, and Cor- 
poral Anderson and I will be there right 
now.” 

Major Peacemaker put in just one more 
call, this to an Inspector Greenlief. Nevada 
knew that this must be top man among the 
“hard hat” Scotland Yard men so often men- 
tioned by Heller. The major asked Greenlief 
to meet them at a point near Sheffield. Then 
he picked wp two of his fellow Yanks, at 
the briefing hall, and they rolled down the 
highway behind an M.P. motorbike escort. 

Mary Trimshippe was waiting in front of 
a court-yard assembly of what might have 
been artists’ quarters. Inspector Greenlief 
flashed the credentials and the landlord told 
what he knew. “They're all empty t’dye,” 
he explained. “Guests’ve all gone. But mind 

e, they was all pro je.” 
. “Ya, the S now the Polish dame, 
and the,‘‘proper people” had departed in 
such haste as to forget a radio set. It was a 
short-wave set, at that. And as Peacemaker 
& Co. walked in to take a look, that short- 
wave outfit was babbling in German. Agent 
Hass, one of Greenliefs “hard hat” men, 
took down the Germanic chatter. 

Finally, Hass made known the receivings: 
“The meat and greens were-received, Her- 
man” “Herman, tty and send us some 


Ses 


cloth.” “Kornelia received the toys, Anna. 
She would appreciate some small stones, or 
even large ones.” “Walter and Stephan, 
your laundry is back.” 

“Can't make much of this ‘cloth’, ‘toys’, 
‘small’ or ‘even large stones’,” Agent Hass 
growled. “May be code, eh what?” 

Mary Trimmshippe said, “Miss Lodz used 
the word ‘meat’ and ‘rocks’—which could 
be the large stones—in her strange bits of 
shop talk. She called information ‘cloth’— 
any statistics, that is.” 

“Landlord, can you recall any of the given 
names of the proper people?” Inspector 
Greenlief demanded. 

“Aye. John. Micha. Erman, an’ a nawsty 
devil was that un.” 

“Herman?” exclaimed Major Peacemaker. 
“A tall, thin man?” 

“Aye. Naught but skin an’ bones. E was 
a dandy in uniform. Said as ‘ow ‘e was a 
flyer 0’ sorts. So ’e did. The nawsty—” 

“We're hot, Mr. Greenlief,’”’ said Peace- 
maker. “But like Annie, they ain’t livin’ 
here any more. However, I guess this job 
belongs to your department.” 

“And a fine pot of fish you’ve handed 
us,” said Inspector Greenlief. “The exiles 
and enemies are all mixed up, gentlemen.” 


IV 


pee CANIJORY replaced Mat’s 
uncle. As yet, the German radio had 
failed to announce the capture of a general, 
Mary had told Nevada that the new Strategi- 
cal Command head, Canijory, should be a 
pushover for her purpose—and perhaps for 
Nevadas—in view of the fact that he was 
an old family friend. ; 

“I’m sure working on him,” she whis- 
pered to Nevada. 

At the same time, Major Peacemaker and 
Captain Case were doing a job of work for 
Nevada, just because the boy rated a leg- 
up. One and the same bulletin, Nevada 
and old Yates were relieved of duties on the 
paint farm and assigned to Gunnery. After 
that things whirled fast; and at 4:30 next 
morning all crews were turned out, fed, put 
to bomb-loading and ship servicing, with 
the brievng set for 7:30. The briefing! The 
thing that Heller said Nevada couldn’t take. 

The briefing hall in the manor house 
wouldn't hold the thousands to be briefed 


~ 
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for this sweep, so they packed the great 
lawn between south and west wings. Nevada 
and Sergeant Yates were among the first to 
arrive. 

“That’s Maj.-Gen. Mawson,” Yates told 
Nevada, pointing to an officer on the terrace, 
up where were the maps and seats for the 
men who would talk. “He’s-Mr. Big with 
the Tactical Air Force. Know what that 
means, kid?” 

“A big push,” Nevada guessed. 

“Plenty,” said Yates. “It might be D-day, 
time for the Yates Plan, calling for a land- 
ing on Germany itself. ... . Hey, kid you’re 
up for a promotion. The C.O, told me 
you're in line for a staff sergeancy: Nice 
goin.” 

At 7:30, with the milling hordes finally 
bedded down on the briefing lawn, Colonel 
Saint took pointer in hand, rapped the side 
of a blackboard and sang out, “Quiet— 
please. Gentlemen, er, ah, lady and gentle- 
men!” 

All heads turned rearward, to follow 
Colonel Saint's glance, and there was Mary 
Trimshippe—back there among the corre- 
spondents slated to ride this mission. Ne- 
vada Anderson choked down a lump. 

“Today,” Saint then went on, “we give 
you a target, it is a—” The colonel stopped 
talking and glanced behind him. Air Mar- 
shal Kidder, a bit late, was coming onto the 
terrace. He, too, was dressed for flight. 

“Sorry,” Kidder said. “Carry on, 
Colonel Saint.” 

Saint’s pointer waved in mid-air. He said, 
“It’s a tough nut, airmen. “There she be!” 
And his pointer’s end fell. 

Men sucked in, gulped, and a few 
whistled low. Somebody groaned. A man 
down front giggled sillily. A group of three 
flight surgeons down front stood up and 
took a look at the giggler. Yes, this was a 
briefing. The start of a tough piece of hell- 
ish schooling. For Colonel Saint's pointer 
was on Helgoland. 

Helgoland! Germany's last tower of 
strength.. Germany’s one great hope against 
actual homeland invasion. Helgoland 
where anti-aircraft guns had been growing 
—wild and fast—for twenty years. 

The Colonel Saint outlined what. they 
could expect to meet. Enemy aircraft. Thou- 
sands of them. And Air Marshal Kidder 
was rubbing his horse face and staring at 


the floor. Flak ships. Perhaps hundreds of 
them. Kidder began to cross and recross 
his long legs. 

Two other highrankers, late like Kidder, 
tiptoed to chairs behind the speaker. They 
were the Generals Canijory and Mawson, 
and both were dressed for high-altitude 
work. 

After Saint came officers who spoke of 
flying tactics, cloud formations and weather; 
and Air Marshal Kidder fidgeted as though 
these were the straws to break a camel’s 
back. 

Thirty-five minutes of the hell was down 
when Colonel Heater took his allotted time 
to mention air-traffic rules, especially where 
rendezvous after the target figured. And by 
then Kidder was trying to sleep. 

General Mawson, he of the Tactical Air 
Force, next told just where his ships would 
come into the picture; and the picture was 
plenty big. Big and awful. Terrific. A crew- 
man in the rear yelled once, then passed out 
cold. The medics took care of him. 

Kidder awoke with a start. He glanced 
at General Canijory, then leaned over and 
said something. The Yank eral just 
shook his head and stared at the briefing 
officer’s back. 

General Mawson then spoke of one par- 
ticular piecé-of work, about the Forts that 
had been equipped with extra guns. “Chief- 
ly,” he said, “these gun Forts are going in 
to look for hidden enemy fighter 
that German north coast. Our Air Sw 
Command medium bombers will be stand- 
ing by. If these gun Forts find the hidden 
fields, radio the findings, our boys will come 
in and polish those fields off.” _ 

There was a great quiet on the audience 
then. This was a new piece of work—so 
was the Air Support Command itself. 


FTER General Mawson finished, Col- 

onel Saint, being too damned thor- 
ough, came back to say a few more words 
about those special-job gun Forts. And he 
warned as to what they must face—flying 
so low and searching out the hidden fields. 
Well another crewman groaned and passed 
out. And Kidder bit his lower lip. An 
hour of the long briefing ordeal had passed. 
Finally Colonel Saint turned to Kidder and 
asked him whether he'd like to add any- 
thing. mE 
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“Good Lord— no!” the Englishman 
blurted out. “’Nuf’s been said, Colonel 
Saint. Damning the briefing. Eh, beg your 
pardon, sir.” 

“No offense, sir,” Saint answered; and 
he, too, realized fully that enough had been 
said, and even repeated. 


V 3 ; 

66 HO are you riding with, Lady?” Ne- 
vada asked, hooking an arm through 

Mary Trimshippe’s when the briefing broke 


PP. ith Colonel Haslip,” Mary answered. 
“General Canijory and Marshal Kidder are 
aboard, too.” 

“Say nothing of Sergeant Yates and Cor- 
poral Anderson,” said Nevada. “That’s the 
old ‘Slave Driver, Mary. Yep, we're to- 
gether.” 

Major, Peacemaker and Captain Case 
were working out among the revetments 
when Mary, Nevada and Yates arrived at 
“The Slave Driver” where that big job still 
rested under its camouflage nets. 

Peacemaker said, “I just want to tell you 
folks that Inspector Greenlief phoned this 
morning—before I was out of the hay— 
and said his Britishers had rounded up sev- 
eral of the birds who flew that spy nest. But 
they didn’t get the Lodz woman nor the 
thin man. And a spy ring it was, too.” 

“The Slave Driver” was ready to go, and 
she was one of the Forts due to go out light 
in bombs, but heavy in extra machine-gun 
equipment. Nevada shuddered a bit when 
he learned that, not for himself, but for 
Mary. He wondered how come General 
Canijory would allow her assignment to this 
particular Fort. 

So there wasn’t much gab and gayety in 
the long ex-cowboy when he showed Mary 
into her Mae West, then the parachute har- 
ness, arid checked each item to make certain 
she was as fit for flight as a careful guy 
could make her. And in due course of time, 
Colonel Haslip and his high-ranking fellow 
airmen drove up in a jeep. 

Motors were revving every place now. 
Swarms of fighter gemie were buzzing 
high in the blue. The boys out on the 
green take-off strip were moving the live- 
stock, phony hedgerows, hay wagon, and the 
small pond that Nevada Anderson wouldn't 
be leaving footprints on today. 


Colonel Haslip said that his co-pilot had 
moved up to captain another ship. So Gen- 
etal Canijory said he'd fill the right-side 
seat. Haslip’s nose gunner was on the sick 
list. Kidder said he was just the man for 
that bow station, and he took it. Mary Trim- 
shippe went aboard and was assigned a 
drop seat in the navigator’s bay, right near 
young First Lieutenant Daniels. S 

In the radio bay was Sergeant Lasky, 
while the topside ball turret was in the 
hands of Gunner Sergeant Ballard. Tail 
Gunner “Stinger” Ray was aft in his 
cramped nee ire ote and “Stump” Stan- 
hope had worked his way into the belly ball. 
Sergeants White and Murphy, the regular 
waist gunners, were to share honors with 
Nevada and Yates. 

Fourteen souls aboard “The Slave 
Driver” were in place. And soon this, the 
lead ship, was waddling toward the head 


of the runway. And one after the other, 


out from under their hiding places, came 
the ships that would follow her into the air 
and eastward toward terrible Helgoland, 
400 miles across the North Sea. 

Colonel Haslip took the control officer’s 
signal and roared her off the green strip. Up 
came the others for formation. And as far 
as the eye could see, in all directions, more 
and more flights were getting under way. 
There was going to be a skyful of Yanks on 
this party. 

At 10,000 they drilled out to sea between 
the Himber and The Wash, leading the 
train, with that skyful of flights behind. The 
roadsteads below were packed with troop 
ships, and Yates pointed them out and 
yelled, “There’s what I mean—the Yates 
Plan all set!” ; : 

Sergeant Ballard—up in the ball turret-— 
started firing. And Kiddet’s nose gun was 
almost as sudden. A flight of ten Focke- 
Wulf-190s had opened the party. And now 
the “Slave Driver” chattered with gun re- 
coil, then the enemy wave passed aft. That 
was just the opener, and other enemy flights 
were out ahead. But Haslip’s element was 
taking on altitude. Soon 22,000 was on the 
dial, and the crew was on oxygen. When 
half the North Sea passage had been logged, 
26,000 was on the altimeter, and sixty miles 
to starboard were those off-shore Nether- 
lands Islands. 

“Enemy fighters at nine o'clock!” Kidder 


safig out; and another storm had hit. But 
they were not only at nine o'clock, but 
straight up, on all sides and from down un- 
der. More of ’em than any Yank had ever 
seen. Waist Gunner White got two Huns 
with one burst. 

The lad was hot. Yates, standing by to 
help service that gun, should anything hap- 


pen to the broad cartridge belt that looped - 


down from the overhead, watched White 
¡pick off a third Hun ship with another short 
burst. “Am I hot!” the kid cheered. 

“Hot!” yelled Yates. “Kid, you’re perfect. 
Now rack up a few for me. Looks like you 
won't need of Yates at all.” 

Sergeant White wasn’t the only one 
scratching Huns. From Kidder’s nose gun 
to Stinger Ray’s tail position, the big ship 
tattooed to the recoil. And one by one, gun 

sition after gun position called their hits 

k over the interphone. Colonel Haslip 
and his co-pilot general officer — sitting 
there more or less cold-bait and frozen, as 
far as actual fighting action went—hoped 
hope against hope that the interphone would 
bring nothing but home-team scores. But 
that would be too good, for “The Slave 
Driver” was sure flying exhibition, right 
out front there, and somebody was likely to 
get hurt. 

Somebody did get hurt, badly hurt. Cap- 
tain Samuels, piloting his “Schemiel,” 
manned by what he called his all-Hester 
Street crew, had been flying first ship off 
“The Slave Driver's” right wing. Of a sud- 
den, the “Shlemiel” wasn’t there. The force 
of the explosion that took it away seemed to 
throw “The Slave Driver” atop the crest of 
a towering wave, then parts of the Fort that 
was no more came rattling thfough the star- 
board windows. The general ducked, and 
a whistling something, coming through that 
starboard control-cabin slide-panel, missed 
his head by inches, just tipped the nose- 
piece of Colonel Haslip’s oxygen mask, then 
holed a port-side pane and whistled again as 
it tangled with one of the left-wing pro- 
pellers. 

Back in the waist-gunners’ bay, Nevada 
and Yates wete pulling Gunner White to 
-his feet. White was cussing in his semi- 
dazed condition. 

“The so-an’-so’s!” he said. “They’re toss- 
in’ bean balls at me. Let me at that gun! 
That stuff don’t go in this league!” 
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Hardly had “The Slave Driver’ come 
down from the high wave tossed up by the 
“Shlemiel’s” passing before another hellish 
quick series of explosions flashed off to the 
left. One of the oldest Forts in the group, 
its fuselage marking saying “Just Junk,” was 
a ball of flame. A ball of flame falling. 
Now one chute was opening as it fell. Then > 
a second chute. That was all. 

The flight pushed ahead. The droves of 
attacking enemy fighters swept rearward 
among the hundreds of Flying Forts that 
came and came. But the enemy was paying 
dearly, for the mighty fire-power of the big 
Yank ships was telling as it had told all 
through the months gone by since that day 
when the Flying Fortress outlived the ig- 
nominy of Flying Target and set itself up 
as the flying threat. 


ENERAL CANIJORY, watching that 
flying hell moving back among his fol- 
lowers, made a quick decision and turned to 
Radioman Lasky. Lasky put the general on 
the ship-to-ship radiophone; then the big 
boy did his stuff. 

Glancing at his knee-pad’s scratch ‘sheet, 
he noted certain ship numbers. He picked 
three. These were gun ships. He barked 
those pilots to attention. 

“These enemy fighters must be up from 
a Netherlands base, a hidden field,” he said. 
“You three men fall out and go down. Give 
‘em hell and stay with them. Stay with 
them till they’re forced to land for want of 
fuel. That is all.” 

Three Forts slid down like elevators with 
the cables cut. Those pilots were plenty-hot 
ship handlers. They actually side-slipped 
the great tonnage as though kicking a pur- 
suit job into a fast fall. 

The operation had a surprising result. 
Seeing those three big ships start earthward, 
a full fifty Hun pilots got the idea that here 
were three helpless ships quitting the fight. 
Helpless ships are always fine German meat. 
So the Hun carrion birds quit the heavyfire 
competition and went after what they 
thought was easy pickings. And seeing that 
they had drawn off so large a number of 
the enemy, the three Fort pilots put every- 
thing on the ball, even increased the rate of 
sideslip, and invited pursuit. 

But a Fort can’t do that, not for long. 
One by one, the game boys lifted their 
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mighty ships out of the slip and back to 
level flight. Watching as best he could, Gen- 
eral Canijory saw the three work quickly 
into a tight V—the best possible formation 
for mutual defense—and then the flock of 
predatory vultures closed for the kill. But 
for the first few moments of play, they were 
in on nobody’s murder but their own. Gen- 
etal Canijory yelled to high heaven—almost 
shaking the big Fort—when he saw three 
Messers splash into the red all at one time 
—ah, but that couldn’t go on. Forty or fifty 
against three. 

The general was glad he couldn’t see 
more, glad that the forward sweep took that 
sight from his scope of rear vision. 

But what was that! It was Tail Gunner 
Stinger Ray yelling over the interphone. 

“Those three Forts,” he cheered, “ain’t 
doing too bad now. Hells bells! There’s 
a flock of those long-range, two-tailed, pilot- 
killing, enemy-murdering Lightnings in 
among ‘em! And are the Huns getting to 
hell’n'gone away from there!” 

General Canijory spoke interphone then. 
“Tail Gunner,” he asked, “are all three still 
afloat?” 

“All three, sir. For a fact, sir, they’re 
shagging some of the Huns themselves. 
They're doing swell, by hell, sir!” 

General Canijory, rubbing his hands and 
whooping above the roar of motors, yelled, 
“Swell by hell, he says! Swell by hell say 
I! But whew! whew! whew! Look out ahead. 
Take a look at what we're about to walk on.” 

“Tve been looking at it, sir,” said Colonel 
Haslip. “That, sir, is flak as is flak. Flak 
with the enemy side turned outward and 
up. I've heard men talk about it being thick 
enough to walk on, but I've never before 
seen it so close-packed that you could hardly 
hope to fall through it.” 


VI 


HE lead formation was at an even 32,000 

feet then; and, as a general thing, all 
Fort units following were carrying that fig- 
ure on the altimeter. Below, at varying al- 
aoe as far as the eye could catch 
their propeller flash and wing sunsplash— 
the groups of attack bombers—hundreds of 
them—were milling ahead toward the many 
sources of flak. Off ta the port side, rear, a 
pack of fifty-odd, Wellingtons were drilling 


ahead; and just behind them came a larger 
flight of Lancasters. And behind and be- 
yond those two groups, other like units could 
be spotted, and beyond the others were still 
more. The thing was endless, and chances 
were, many flights had not yet quit Bng- 
land’s shores. 

“Look at ’em—the good-old Limie night- 
shifters, the swing and graveyard boys,” 
Yates remarked, pointing portside and rear- 
ward through Gunner Murphy’s blister. 
“Hell, I didn’t suppose them ol’ tomeats ` 
could find their way in the daytime. Gee, 
a whole million of ‘em. Sometime get me 
to tell you about the times when Uncle Sam 
only had a few hundred planes in his whole 
dam’ air force.” 

Fifty miles to the south, low on the hori- 
zon behind the East Frisians, Emden and 
Wilhelmshaven were still burning from 
the raids of two days ago. And there was 
a Chinese Wall of towering black smoke out 
dead-ahead, a barrier that seemed to come 
right up from 4 spot afire on the very North 
Sea itself. You knew without asking Navi- 
gator Daniels that this was Helgoland. Is- 
land. Helgoland ready and waiting. Mighty 
Helgoland behind its smoke screen and un- 
der its blanket smudge. Helgoland, the real 
beginning of action, and, maybe, the end of 
the line. 

“Miss Trimshippe,” Colonel Haslip said, 
over the phone, and never taking his eyes 
from the flak-filled sky ahead, “will you’ 
kindly be very careful of you for the next 
few minutes? Keep your back snugly, com- 
fortably against that armored bulkhead. 
Everybody else, on your toes. This is it. 
Have your chutes where you can reach them. 
We might have to grab our hats and go 
hence with dispatch.” 

Down below, far below, the attack- 
bomber: units and long-range fighters were 
going in against the flak ships. Helgoland 
was ringed by those craft, and a rough, 
quick estimate told anybody -with time to 
count that there were a full fifty still left to 
the German north-coast command, Added to 
the stationary flak ships—for they were sta- 
tionary, taking the long chance for the sake 
of deadly ery—were the destroyer and 
cruiser strength; and Intelligence, both Brit- 
ish and American, must have been all wrong 
on the number of naval battle craft still held 
by the Hun. Darting every whichway, try- 
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ing to protect the flak ships, these destroy- 
ers and cruisers now added their ack-ack. 
Most of it was multiple-gun ack-ack, and 
it was thrown up and out for the benefit of 
the oncoming attack-bomber and fighter 
planes. And, all told, a large piece of hell 
itself had moved in and set up business 
down there below five thousand feet. Al- 
ready Yank and British aircraft were hitting 
the water, but also, three flak ships and three 
destroyers were aflame from end to end. 
And great oil slicks were aflame and hot. 

If there hadn’t been so much high rank 
in the pilots’ cabin, there’s just a chance that 
“The Slave Driver” would never have made 
its run across the target. After all, the bomb 
bay held oniy two cans of any size, and 
these were fragmentation bombs. It wasn’t 
very likely that anybody on Helgoland was 

oing to be moving afoot hither and yon 
uring the next few minutes or hours, say 
nothing of days, weeks and months. How- 
ever, insofar as the run was to be made, 
Colonel Haslip would drop what he could. 
So he made his last-minute shift of com- 
mand, He phoned his bombardier, that thin 
young lieutenant who'd been sitting at Kid- 
der’s left all during the eastbound trip. 

“Lieutenant Hall, it’s all yours,” he said. 
“There's your target. There’s a few un- 
smudged openings over there on the south 
end, over in the barracks atea, Anything 
look good to you?” 

“Tve been watching that area, sir,” Bom- 
bardier Hall made answer. “I saw a pretty- 
good-sized crowd of gents pushing each 
other butt-over-teakettle into that big, flat- 
looking building. Aw, hell—'course you 
can’t see it from here. But I’ve had the 

lasses on it. I'll try for that one, sir.. A 
ittle to the starboard, sir—a few points 
more. Good,” 

Colonel Haslip was signalling his imme- 
diate formation, and the outfit was wheeling 
and giving away to the right with him. 

Helgoland was close in then, perhaps not 
more than four miles from the vertical. And 
the flak was so solid that the smoke from 
the high bursts was beginning to turn the 
sunlight to green-yellow. Sergeant Ballard 
` was phoning from his top turret. 

“There’s a million Messers and Wulfs 
coming down from about 40,000—” and 
his voice was blotted out by his gunfire. He 
had two guns that could throw it far. 


Corporal Nevada Anderson, stepped for- 
ward to the navigation bay just as Lieuten- 
ant Daniels was stepping out. The naviga- 
tor would now stand by for relief gunning, 
and for whatever else of battle service might 
come his way. So Nevada popped his head 
within the cubby’s small protection, and said, 
“If I don’t see you again, Mary, you—” 
And for a moment the masks were off. 

“Lord, big boy, you never did this be- 
fore!” she gasped. ` 

“It’s practically an army order,” Nevada 
explained, and he held tight, “and it comes 
from an Intelligence man, Major Peace- 
maker, so it must be both intelligent and 
right. He told me only yesterday. And 
what I mean—he told me. ... ‘By, kid. 
They're on us!” The oxygen masks were 
back in place, and it was over. 

They were on them — the diving Huns 
were; and they were on just about every 
other Fortress in the first three forma- 
tions. Forts were in flames, too, so were 
Waulfs and Messerschmitts; and the mêlée, 
in that first minute of joining, took on a 
ferocity never before reached in air war. The 
Allied: forces had a target to cross. Come 
hell and high water—or all the remaining 
fighter craft of the once-great Luftwaffe— 
but they'd cross it. Not one of them turned 
aside. For their part, the Luftwaffe fanatics 
—now narcotic primed and briefed with 
family-reprisal threat—were there to do or 
die. So, plane after plane, they crashed 
head-on into the whirling props of the on- 
coming Forts. That was the quick way to 
get it over with. Many, not so willing to 
tangle with props, tried other means of 
crashing—from atop, or from aside, any 
way to hold at least one big Allied craft 
away from Helgoland. 

Somehow or other, “The Slave Driver” 
was still working behind four good motors 
—and apparently all in one piece—when 
Colonel Haslip heard Bombardier Hall sing 
out, “Bombs away!” 

And the first bombs were on their way, 
whistling downward to Helgoland. But 
hellish Helgoland was whistling right back. 


VII 
HE Hun had boasted that he could throw 


ack-ack 46° fiftythousand feet. He was 
proving it at‘Hélgéland, What the briefing 
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promised would be met there, was being 
met, too. And the well-known defenses of 
such places as Berlin and the Ruhr Valley 
faded to: n proportions when compared 
to what the Bods ie themselves trying 
to permeate here, 

When Bombardier Hall had sung out 
“Bombs away!” that, of course, meant that 
“The Slave Driver” was still just coming on 
the target. The west shoreline of Helgoland 
hadn't even been crossed. So all the hell 
that was Helgoland’s own offering was yet 
to be met; when it was met, in full blast, 
there was nothing that poor, feeble man— 
or woman—could do but sit tight, hope for 
the best, pray a bit, throw lead just for the 
sake of doing it, wait. 

The waiting was hell. The island-cross- 
ing was age-long and endless—and to think 
that there’s less than a mile of its west-to- 
east width! Why, to get so much fire power 
on so small an island, the Hun must have 
had his ack-ack crews standing shoulder to 
shoulder. But it’s a cinch they weren't get- 
ting in one another's way. Not much! Never 
before had so much vertical steel been tossed 
skyward across so many feet of projection 
in so short a time; and those who won 
through to tell about it were going to spend 
a lifetime trying to make others believe that 
Hitler still had so much material at the end 
of four yeats of a war wherein he had 
thrown everything with lavish, murderous 
hand, 

And right in there where the stuff was 
being thrown, and where the bursts looked 
like solid fleece gathered from all the white 
and black sheep on earth, the grotesque 
spawn of the dying Luftwaffe was taking its 
blood bath right along with the Allied vic- 
tims of this day of wrath. ‘Too many of the 
victims of the fury were going down. But 
they were going down, not turning back. 
And as a tule, they went with a burst— 
sometimes targets for several flak bursts at 
one time-—so there was some mercy there. 
More slow ages dragged, and the crossing 
of Helgoland wasn’t yet ended even for the 
first to come in—‘The Slave Driver.” 

Radioman Lasky was manning a nose gun 
during the run on the target. The crossing 
was only half accomplished when Kidder 
turned and yelled back to him. “The bom- 
bardiet’s hit, boy. Call up to the captain. 
Here, give me a hand.” 


Kidder was pulling Bombardier Hall from 
above his American bombsight, an instru- 
ment to which his now-dead hands still 
clung. They had to break his hold, then 
drag him back into the gangway. Navigator 
Daniels bore a hand, then put himself for- 
ward, machine-gun in hand, into the dead 
man’s seat. And hell went right ahead prov- 
ing that it sure beats the devil how hell and 
the killing business keeps up. 

Sergeant Ballard, top-turret gunnet, was 
the next to get it. Fact is, he was slithering, 
limp and dead, from his overhead spot even 
before they had Bombardier: Hall dragged 
clear of the gangway. 

Sergeant White said, “I'll take that,” and 
started upward for the turret control just re- 
linquished by the dead. Yates took over at 
the starboard waist gun where White had 
been. 

Yates was hardly in position before the 
ship shook from bow to rudder. At the ex- 
act moment, “The Slave Driver” was in a 
cloud of acrid smoke. Colonel Haslip—on 
sepa eae i, “What’s that? What 
hit?” 

A moment later, having stepped forward 
a bit, Nevada answered. He said, “The 
turret’s gone, sir. Guns and all. Sergeant 
White went, too. There’s just a hole in the 
crown.” 

For a moment then, “The Slave Driver” 
broke from the tossing, burst-blasted smoke 
and rode in the clear. General Canijory 
pointed, wordlessly, across Haslip’s chest 
and through a fore window. The colonel 
glanced that way, then said, “Oh, my—oh!” 

Two Forts had been blast-tossed together, 
locked, and the left wing tip of one was 
knifing its way up into the open bomb-bay 
doors of the other. The outer portside 
peller of the lower ship was already grind- 
ing, blade to blade, with the inside star- 
board propeller of the higher ship, then 
those mighty, air screws struck live fuel and 
the combined wreckage was falling as one 


‘ball of fire. 


A F-W-190 came directly through the 
place in the smoke where those two ships 
had been. The Hun pilot, guns open, saw 
“The Slave Driver” just too late. He tried 
to zoom. Kidder and Daniels were both 
fast. They blew that 190 into a red, mis- 
shapen blob just as it hit the tip of their 
own Fort’s left wing, but it hit! There was 
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a jar and that crunching metallic grind, 
then “The Slave Driver” seemed to shake 
itself loose from what was left of that crazy 
enemy ship. But a full three feet of wing- 
tip was gone. Quickly then, Colonel Has- 
lip trimmed his controls, interphoned to his 
rear cabin men, and ordered a shift to star- 
board for all movable weight. So, working 
like mad—with the aid of a general who 
had moved aft—the waist gunners—-Ne- 
vada, Yates and Murphy—bucked freight 
and moved spare guns, ammunition, kits, 
fire aar tpe Ea aa all other racked or 
bracketed items of weight. Colonel Haslip 
phoned again and said, “That does it. On 
your guns! Here’s hell!” 

There was no end of hell. But there was 
a given width to Helgoland, and Haslip 
finally saw the east coastline just below his 
nose. There were other Forts on a company 
front with him. He didn’t dare to try to 
count them. Perhaps he was afraid even 
to try. He knew the trick names of a hun- 
dred Forts—especially those of his own im- 
mediate group—and he didn’t want to look 
and find them missing now. Certain ships 
should be close, maybe they wouldn’t fe 
there. ; 

But there was no time for that, anyway. 
“The Slave Driver” wasn’t out of the woods, 
though she and these other near ships had 
made their run and were now out of the 
heaviest of the flak and clear of the worst 
of the tossing battle smoke. 

Moving forward again, General Canijory 
stopped for a word with Mary Trimshippe, 
just for a moment. 

“You still up, young lady?” he asked, 
popping his head within the navigator’s re- 
cess. “What’s the matter—can’t you sleep?” 

“Never again, General,” Mary Trim- 
shippe said, and she wasn’t fooling. “I don’t 
think I'll ever sleep again. This, eh that— 
it was awful! Oh, our Forts, our boys! I 
saw them, I saw them go. Burning! Torn 
to pieces! ,Are we all right? Is rane 

“He is,” General Canijory said. “And we 
are. Don't get up, girl. Don’t go back 
there. We should win through now.” 

The general stepped ahead to his right- 
side seat. Mary Trimshippe held to her now- 
cramped drop seat. She knew by now that 
she wasn’t brave, that this wasn’t the thing 
a girl really wants. But, more than ever, 
she was sure of the thing she needed most, 
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and that was all right, for the general had 
said so. Yes, General Canijory had said, 
“He is,” and that, for the time being, was 
enough. ; 


VII 


A midway of the thirty-mile dis- 
tance between Helgoland ànd the 
Schleswig-Holstein shore, Colonel Haslip’s 
entire combined gri once more came to 
rendezvous, as per flight orders. Where 
hundreds of ships had come up from the 
English dis area, hundreds were due 
to start back. But hardly half as many hun- 
dreds as on the outbound trip. Again, Has- 
lip and General Canijory hesitated to count. 
But when the terrible limping wreckage— 
many of them on only three motors, some 
just on two, and one hard-hit Fort trying to 
stay aloft on a single inside right engine 
—was all dear of the flak field, Hasli 
turned to the general and said, “Sir, it looks 
like a forty or fifty per cent loss.” 

“It does,” Canijory agreed. “Lord, what 
a price! But what a piece of work, Colonel.” 
He was gazing aft—back toward where the 
wreckage of endless other flights was com- 
ing out of the smoke bank—and he added, 
“There’s not so much flak now. Maybe the 
cost wasn’t too high. I think we've put down 
the fires of the famed island. I think Helgo- 
land is being neutralized according to plan. 
Yes”—and his eyes were still back there— 
“I feel certain it is taking more than any 
like area can absorb. 

“Well, are we all out? 
here.” 

“Pil turn it over to Major Peel, sir,” Col- 
onel Haslip said. Then fe went out to his 
etitire command, via the ship-to-ship phone. 

“Major Peel will lead the parade home,” 
he ordered. “Good luck to you men.” Gen- 
eral Canijory had unclipped a sheet of paper 
from his knee-pad. He passed ‘it to Haslip. 
These were the numbers of the special gun 
ships. : 

"The following ships,” Haslip then radio- 
phoned, “will carry on with Mission 3.” 

Slowly then, he read off the numbers of 
eleven Forts; and as he did so, both he and 
Canijory watched the great, limping swarm 
for results. Six ships quit the formations 
and moved out front, to the east. Six of 
eleven expected! But. two of the six were 
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now on three motors. It took no time at all 
for Colonel Haslip to turn them back. 

“You lame ducks, you men trying to save 
fuel for Uncle Sam, get gone for home. And 
lighten ship. Everything and anything is ex- 
pendable. And that goes for all damaged 
craft. .Get yourself home, and to hell with 
the bill. That’s an order!” 

The main body, now taking orders from 
Major Peel, bore off to the left. He'd take 
them back actoss the North Sea ‘via a well- 
offshore course, well out to sea beyond any 
danger of further punishment by enemy 
shore-based fighter craft. Colonel Haslip, 
with the four gun ships working in on his 
feat, swung right, southward, into that hot 
corner of the North Sea where the defenses 
of the vital, strategical Elbe estuary awaited 
them. 

Even as they turned that way, General 
Canijory gave Haslip a chance for a choice, 


an easy out if the colonel wanted it. 


“With this wingtip gone,” he said, “you 
have every right to turn back if you think it 
wisest.” 

“But I have four d motors, sir,” Has- 
lip said. “She’s still fully airworthy, that 
left aileron is okay, and the lateral trim 
seems just about normal. Lord, sir, the old 
‘Slave Driver’ wouldn’t quit now. She can 
take it as well as she can hand it out. Yes, 
sit; even when the whip’s on her.” 

The whip was on her again all too soon. 
Haslip had started to take his five-ship group 
down to carth just as soon as the south turn 
had been made; and in short order they had 
coasted away a full twenty thousand feet of 
fall. Then, for a while, he had cruised land- 
ward at about 12,000 feet, just getting a line 
on the shore ahead. The Elbe end of the 
Kiel Canal was only a few miles off his left 
wing; but there was nothing much there to 
attract his attention or promise anything in 
the line of hidden enemy fighter fields. The 
Kiel area had been worked over from end 
to end, and not even the Hun would be 
stupid enough to base fighter craft anywhere 
in the immediate vicinity. Burning Bremer- 
haven was on his right, and burnt-out Ham- 
burg was a gray smudge—flashing a few re- 
maining panes of glass in the afternoon sun 
—some fifty-odd miles out front. ` 

Despite all the working over, regardless 
of the great bulk of ruin, the Elve Valley 
would be vital as long as there was a Ber- 
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lin, for the Elbe leads in close to the black 
heart of Germany. 


TON Hun fighter planes came up 
out of no place and struck almost with- 
out warning, though a belly gunner on one 
of the other Forts was reaching out for them 
long before the rest of the group realized 


‘ what was happening. These were fast-climb- 


ing ships, they had to be to come out of 
no-place like that. 

“Heinkels!” Sergeant Yates sang out, and 
there was no need of using the phone when 
a man had a voice like that. 

“Heinkel-112s!” Colonel Haslip sang 
back. “Old babies, but plenty nasty! Give 
“em hell!” 

There was hell a-poppin’, but the’ fire 
power of five Forts, now in horizontal star- 
formation flight, was just a little too much 
for the under-gunned, cannonless Heinkel- 
112. There was just that one desperate at- 
tack, one hellish flurry of tracers, and seven 
of the twenty Huns were on their way 
groundward. The others were dogging it, 
but flying wide of any more such quick 
checking-off. Wide as they flew, the mighty 
fire power of the Forts reached out for 
them. 

“There’s one for me!” “Stub” Standhope 
phoned in from the belly turret. 

“Ye gods!” Colonel Haslip said. “The 
forgotten man! How have things been go- 
ing with you, Stub?” 

“Swell, sir. Got me three while we were 
over the target. Hey, sir, wasn’t anybody 
else keeping my score?” 

“'Fraid not,” Haslip said. 

“Then I got four or five, sir,” Stub lied 
like a gent. 

One of the other Forts had reached a too- 
close Heinkel while Stub was correcting and 
checking his aerial Crosley rating. Then the 
eleven remaining enemy fighters went v 
yellow and belied the word fighter, for they 


- no longer were.. Truth is, they were hardly 


a nuisance. 

“Hell, sit,” Colonel Haslip said, “we 
don't want these damned dopes following 
us. How are we going to learn anything 
with a mob like this sounding off with a 
warning?” 

“Right you be,” said Canijory. “Say, 
we've made a new first in aerial warfare. 
It’s the first time that enemy fighter craft 
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fell lower than pilot fish. The pilot fish 
never bother or betray the whale. Now 
what the devil are we to do?” 

“They're good for 358 per hour, so we 
can't shag ’em,” the colonel lamented. “They 
ate thick-skinned Hitler children, so we 
can’t shame them off. We have the ship-to- 
ship phone, and I know some German, but 
to beg I am too proud.” 


' “Hell’s bells, make ’em a price,” the gen- 


eral said. “Ten to one, they'll take any offer 
at this stage of the war. Go ahead, promise 
them a prison camp on Times Square, or 
even out in good old Hollywood.” 


IX 


E TOOK nearly an hour to shoot off four 
more of those dogging Heinkels, and, 
in the end, discourage the few that re- 
mained. In so doing, “The Slave Driver” 
toured ‘the Elbe Valley almost as far south- 
east as the Havel. By that time, Berlin 
itself was in view. During that valley sweep, 
Haship cee. a his well-flown star forma- 
tion right down above the hills, and at 
times only scant feet above the river, this 
maneuver to reduce the Hun attack sphere 
by half and hold the nuisance-value Hein- 
kels above the Forts. 

Being way down there, the formation, in 
its long-drawn-out, running fight, located 
two enemy air fields. But neither was of 
the hidden variety. Instead, they were fine 
setups for a quick taking. Better still, they 
were of wooden construction, wartime 
dromes of large shops, great warchouses and 
long strings of wide-doored hangars. And, 
in each case, both fields were fairly devoid 
of aircraft. No doubt their fighting ships 
were out over mighty Helgoland—or un- 
der the waters around same. 

“The Slave Driver” & Co., coming down 
on these dromes, disregarded the few re- 
maining Heinkels and unloaded their only 
bomb cargoes—those long, thin incendiary 
sticks. They packed plenty of such fire 
bombs, and by the time they had east 
and west through the ack-ack defenses of 
the second Hun field, there were fewer 
hangars and shops left for Luftwaffe usage. 
Also, there were two Forts fewer; and it 
was a small, tight V formation that then 
took the three still-flying big ships back 
along the green shores of the Elbe. “ 


“You pay and pay and pay,” General 
Canijory remarked to Haslip. “Lord, oh . 
Lord, wait till the old uncle picks up the 
check for this party!” 

Back in the small cubby where the Trim- 
shippe lady still sat, Corporal Nevada An- 
derson was taking a moment’s breather. 

“Well, Mary,” he tried to kid, “as the 
old army enlisted stiffs always tell the re- 
cruits: It goes like this for a while, then 
it gets worse.” 

“Tt can’t get much worse, big boy,” Maty 
Trimshippe said. “Look—only three of us 
left. I’m afraid. I’m not ashamed to say 
it. I’m afraid.” 

“You and me both,” Nevada agreed, 
though he was, perhaps, only trying to com- 
fort the girl, He didn’t appear to be afraid. 
This was the thing he had wanted, and the 
high color inthe lank, slabsided cowhand’s 
face told you that this was his meat. “But 
we'll ride this thing out, Mary. We have 
a good man up front, two or three good men 
out front.” 

“All the other ships had good men, too,” 
Mary Trimshippe reminded Nevada. 
“Didn’t they?” 

“Every one,” Nevada agreed. “But their 
numbers were up, Mary. It has to come to 
some, you know, and others never à 

Nevada never finished that sedly 
comforting bit of conversation. The recoil 
of all guns was tin-panning through the en- 
tire ship, and he was stepping rearward to 
the waist bay once more. 

It was a group of attack bombers this time 
—seven of them. They were two-engined 
craft, and, for a short spell, even Haslip 
couldn’t identify them. Then he even took 
time out for a short laugh. Canijory turned 
and stared at the colonel, thinking that the 
pilot had started to crack ae 

“They're Italian Breda-88s, sit,” he said. 
“See the insignia. Good Lord, have they 
stripped the silent pardner! Bredas. Not 
ro Pretty ancient.” 

en in i hot in spite of 
the fact that AE E Sai ated ane 
the hottest of the hot ships. The group of 
seven came down the air in line; and when 
they raked the three Forts they had the get- 
away speed of the long, hard dive behind 
them. But the Yank fire power began pick- 
ing them. off.a.good. five hundred yards be- 


` fore their own bow guns were able to reach 
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the Forts with the first bursts of scattered 
tracers. Three of the Breda-88s took di- 
rect hits even before they had pulled up 
into the get-away zoom. A fourth turned 
aside in flame. But the three others, taking 
a chance on clipping the two rear, outside 
Flying Fortresses, made the getaway, and 
scored. ‘ 

Glancing left, back toward Lieutenant 
Patch’s “Whipping Boy,” Colonel Haslip 
could see that its plastic greenhouse nose 
had been all but blasted away. Somebody 
was working his way down into what was 
left of the bombardier’s spot. Then the 
bombardier and his side-by-side gunner were 
being pulled back and up. 

“Two men gone there, sir,” Haslip told 
the general, and then the interphone was 
buzzing for Haslip’s attention. 

“This is Standhope, sir,” Stub said. “I 
think maybe you'd best tell Captain Mari- 
nella that he has a dead man in the belly 
turret of his ‘Little Flower.’ See him, sir? 
That ship’s cut almost in halves, what I 
mean, Gee, sir, you could almost tear on 
the perforated line.” 

Before Colonel Haslip could radiophone 
Captain Marinella, Death ripped on the ma- 
chine-gun-perforated line. The “Little 
Flower” buckled just about at the narrow of 
the tail, on a dotted line that passed right 
through the belly turret. 

Still gazing down and back to the right— 
off to where the twisted wreckage had gone 
into trees—General Canijory said, “I saw 
it, so I'll believe it, but I'll be damned, Col- 
onel Haslip, if it won’t be easy for anybody 
to convince me that that couldn’t happen. A 
Breda-88’s gunfire cutting a Fort in halves!” 

Hamburg’s ashes and the wider Elbe es- 

were just ahead when that bit of Breda- 
made hell had passed. Off to the right was 
an extensive north-plains forest. It was one 
of those government planned, man-planted 
forests of Scotch pine, heavy of foliage, well- 
grown with age and black-green of color. 
General Canijory found himself studying 
that passing green sea. 

“Tt looks just like forest,” he remarked, 
“and nothing more.” The general, perhaps, 
was just talking to forget the “Little 
Flower.” 

_ “We could swing off in that direction,” 
Haslip said. “Up till now, we haven’t earned 
our keep, sir. Lord, trimmed down to two 
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ships, and the Air support Command back 
there still waiting to hear from us! Yes, 
I'd say it’s just as represented—all forest.” 

“There’s a few open spots,” Canijory re- 
marked, pointing ahead and to the left. 
“Too small for runways, though. There's 
stock on them—sheep, I'd say.: Guess they 
are just small farms.” 

Haslip studied his clock for a moment, 
then glanced at his strip map. “We're just 
about 800 miles out on this trip, sir,” he 
said. 

“Time I took the controls for a spell,” the 
general said. “You get aft and stretch a 
leg. Nothing’s going to happen back over 
this forestland. Okay, I’ve got it.” 


X 


ENERAL CANIJORY, having taken 
“The Slave Driver’ in hand, radio- 
phoned the purpose of the change of flying 
direction to Lieutenant Patch and his “Whip- 
ping Boy” crew. 

“Were going to take a look at this for- 
mal-garden forest over here,” he said. “Have 
all hands peel the eye and see what they can 
see. Maybe it’s a wild-goose chase. Then 
again, well, maybe we'll scare up something 
worthwhile. If we should scare up some- 
thing in the line of ack-ack, and if you'ré 
the last ship left in this action, see to it 
that you radio this position to Air Support 
Command. Then get to hell gone for home! 
We're 800 miles out, you know.” 

Back in the waist gunners’ bay, Colonel 
Haslip stopped to gaze down through Ser- 

eant Yates’ side opening. For. the time 
being, Nevada Anderson was policing spent 
shells and belt rings from underfoot. 

“The kid’s just naturally a neat house- 
keeper, sir,” Yates remarked. “Guess it’s 
the way I brung him up.” 

“Better let the housekeeping go, we're 
riding pretty just now, men, but we're not 
out of the woods—to recoin a hell of an old 
saying. Were taking a look at this forest. 
There’s a short beer in it for anybody locat- 
ing something more than sheep,” 

“Sheep! Don’t say ‘sheep’ to this here 
wild-an’-woolly cowhand, suh,” Sergeant 
Yates begged. “He goes nuts when he even 
hears tell of sheep.” 

“Did you say there were sheep down 
there, sit?” Nevada put in. “What the hell 
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kind—tree-going sheep? Looks like all solid 
forest to me. I was just saying so to 
Murphy.” 

Haslip pointed down. They were only a 
few thousand feet above ground. “There’s 


s now—in that clearing.” 

a is right,” said Nevada. He studied 
the clearing, and, Spe as it was to a 
cowhand, he studied the 
said, “There’s a good hundred sheep there. 
And there’s more black sheep to that bunch 
than there should be. Whats more, there’s 
hell’ n’ gone more sheep to the square acre 
on that clearing than there should be to the 
square mile on real range country.” 

“Sir,” Yates said, “the old cowhand sees 
something.” 

“There's no green stuff where those sheep 
are,” Nevada went on. “Hell, sir, they’re 
not dummy stock like Yates had me ridin’ 
herd on. Those sheep’ve been grazing, but 
not on that limited acreage. Maybe that 
forest isn’t all trees. Or maybe we can’t see 
whatever it is because of the trees—how 
about phony trees?” 

“Camouflage!” Haslip exclaimed. “But I 
can’t see any signs of it. Could it be a per- 
fect job?” 

“You'll have to ask somebody smarter 
than I am about that,” Nevada answered. 
“But Pil still bet that that pack of baa-baas 
are grazing some ground close to where they 
are standing so contentedly. You've got to 
keep those woollies on the eats all the time, 
you know. Hell, they have endless guts—or 

legs, or something.” 

“And I think we have something,” said 
Colonel Haslip. “Maybe we'd better give 
that nearby forest a working over with Ma- 
chine-gun fire or incendiary sticks, eh what?” 

“TH bet you'll maybe scare up something 
besides long-whiskered, dirty sheepherders,” 
Nevada said. “And there don’t seem to be 
any of said sheepherders, nor dogs either; 
and that there’s very damned funny. Say, 
those sheep could be just lawnmowers!” 

“Lawnmowers?” Haslip repeated. “How 
do you mean?” 

“Like they have sheep out in Golden Gate 
Park,” Nevada reminded Haslip. “They 
graze ’em on the big lawns out there. They 
could be using this pack to keep a flying 
strip clear of tall growth, and what I mean, 
sheep’ll sure’n hell do that. 

_ “I'd like to make a suggestion, sir.” 


eep. Then he’ 


“Suggestion—hell,” said Haslip. “Make 
it an order.” 

“Let’s put a burst of slugs in among those 
baa-baas and see which way they break. They 
are dumb damned things and they’li break 
for the open instead of hi-tailing for cover. 
Where they go, the grazing ground is.” 

The ship was well east of the open space 
wherein-the sheep were bunched. So Has- 
lip said, “I'll do a turn of the clearing and 
you throw a burst down there, Corporal. 
We'll fly her wide. We don’t want to have 
them tossing any sudden flak straight up at 


us. 
P ie back to the pilots’ bay, Haslip 
explained the piece of business to Gen- 
eral Canijory, then took over. First, he gave 
the other Fort its wing-wag signal to carry 
on and keep clear. It was no time or place 
for intership radiophone conversation—not 
if that forest housed one or more enemy air 
fields. 

Colonel Haslip flew the wide circle in 
such a way as to put the clearing under the 
fire of “The Slave Driver’s” port-side guns. 

“You shoot the dam’ old sheep, kid,” 
Gunner Murphy said, relinquishing his gun 
to Nevada. “It’s your idea. Hell, guy, I 
never killed anything in my life—till I got 
my first chance at the Hun grunts.” 

When the big wide wings were in nice 
verage, then heading east once mote, Ne- 
vada brought the sheep pack into his ring- 
sight and squeezed out a sharp, short burst. 
Half: a dozen sheep dropped. The others 
milled like mad for a few terrified seconds, 
then bolted through what, to the aerial eye, 
looked like a solid green bank of low pine 
bows 


You couldn’t see exactly where they 
had gone. There was no occasional glimpses 
of sheep darting among the trees. The green 
coverage was too solid for that. Truth is, 
it was too solid for anything. But the Fort’s 
watchers knew now where the grazing 
ground must be. 

“The corporal, sir, knows his sheep,” Col- 
onel Haslip -said. 

“Who is he?” General Canijory asked. 

“A new crewman. Name is Anderson, 
Nevada Anderson,” Colonel Haslip stated. 
“We have a terrific gunners’ pool, sir. Boys 
with the old-know-how, guts, and what it 


calls for. 56 ters: 
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XI 
Ree a good five miles then, “The Slave 
Driver” cruised eastward at increased 
speed. In short order, Colonel Haslip had 
the “Whipping Boy” close at hand. Both 
ships were taking on altitude again. Finally, 
Haslip chanced a few words of radiophone 

with Lieutenant Patch, 

“You keep abreast of us, Lieutenant,” he 
said. “Keep about a flying-strip’s width 
away from us. Get it? And do as we do 
when we do it. I hope your big belly doors 
are all ready to open and that the fire sticks 
are all set for dropping—if you get what I 
mean. 

“I think I do, and they are,” Patch an- 
swered. Then both ships began to fly the 
turnabout. ‘They were at seven thousand 
feet. 

After that, there was no more conversa- 
tion on the two-way radiophone. The 
“Whipping Boy” was about a city block to 
the right and its bomb-bay doors were down. 
And somebody was on the bomb-dropping 
controls in the shattered nose of that ship. 
It was ready, 

“The Slave Driver” was all set, too, Dan- 
iels had replaced the dead Bombardier Hall 
above the great American’ bombsight, and 
Ait Marshal Kidder—with the old horseface 
all interest—was still out front paying close 
attention to the instrument he claimed not 
to believe. 

When the sheep clearing came just about 
abreast, Haslip spoke to Daniels. 

“You may drop ‘em when you're ready, 
Mr. Gridley!” he said. 

Daniels began to drop a pattern of fire 
sticks down through a bank of trees that 
lined what should be the strip into which 
the sheep had plunged so wildly. On the 
far side of that same chosen stripe, the 
“Whipping Boy” was doing likewise. And 
both ships went entirely through a full mile 
of that run without bringing anything up 
from among those trees—not even a wisp of 
smoke. 

Turning wide—a good two miles west of 
the operations—the crews then studied that 
place where nothing had happened. For a 
time, it looked like so much labor lost. Then 
something blew! 

Tt must have been a Hun cache of hi-oc- 
taine fuel; for when it blew, it sure did 


blow! And the air above the forest was lit- 
ter-filled, smokepacked and flame-torn. 
Whole sections of the great green camou- 
flage nets were soon afire; and those not yet 
afire were being hauled back out of danger. 
The scene was alive with hundreds of gray- 
green Nazis, guys suddenly and crudely un- 
covered. In no time at all, a half-mile-long, 
block-wide flying strip had been exposed to 
aerial view. And the sheep, still out of 
control, bolted here, there and everywhere, 
adding nicely to the confusion, 

“We'll put it in code,” General Canijory 
said, and as he spoke, he was making the 
first jottings of his report on the knee-pad’s 
scratch sheet. Haslip called Radioman Lasky 
up from his nose-bay gun position, then or- 
dered him to break out the Air Support 
Command code book. 

“The general will have a message in a 
few minutes,” he said. “You can start reach- 
ing out for the Air Support Command’s 
Point-of-Control ship. It’s a destroyer some- 
pae off the Dutch coast. Guess you can 

ring that distance in, eh?” 

Radioman Lasky said he could—bring in 
the PC aboard a destroyer in the North Sea 
—and he had rapped out the call signal by 
the time General Canijory had the first sheet 
of paper ready for the coding. 


EANWHILE, “The Slave Driver” and 

the “Whipping Boy” went into a great 
circle of the ore tod The pisicul foe: 
est afire embraced perhaps twenty square 
miles of Scotch pine; and a little to the east 
and northeast there were two other man- 
made green blocks that were government 
stands, too. Colonel Haslip decided to fly a 
turn around the whole area, just for a good 
look-see, for each of the other two wood- 
lands showed clearings. And, on closer view, 
sheep were to be seen bunched therein. 

“Hun fighter ships! Swarms of the bloody 
things!” Tail Gunner Stinger Ray suddenly 
announced. “They’re comin’ this way. Com- 
in’ down from over Helgoland way. Gee, 
hundreds of ’em!” 

There were hundreds of them. Being so 
warned, Haslip gave the “Whipping Boy” 
a, wing-wag signal, then both ships went 
just a bit deeper into the east. Circling then, 
they watched the Hun small craft come back 
to the most westerly of the forests. And 
when the first of the ships reached the fire 
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scene, they just circled. Some Hun pilots 
were without a home. 

After a time, however, the circlets 
winged further east with the planes of other 
returning groups, but these, too, were put to 
the circling. No camouflage nets had been 
pulled aside for them. 

Chances are, the ground forces of those 
hidden fields had radiophoned the circlers 
that the enemy Forts were in the vicinity. 
Of a sudden, all eyes aboard the two Forts 
saw certain Hun fighters quit the circling 
and start their way. 

“The ships,” Haslip warned his gunmen, 
“won't have much fuel left. Chances are, 
they're just about washed up, on ammuni- 
tion, too. So give ’em hell, and we'll stay.” 
He phoned that idea across to the “Whip- 
ping Boy,” too. 


ND the Hun Messers and Wulfs came 
. À in, but they were just trying to run a 
numerical bluff on the Yanks. Said Yanks 
weren't going to be bluffed at all. Instead, 
the Forts’ bow guns were throwing stuff in 
among the Huns long before those fighters 
were close enough to toss anything in re- 
turn. 

And they tossed very little in return, 
at that. Haslip was correct. He had sized 
up the setup to the cat’s thin, red hair of 
exactness: the Hun was out of machine-gun 
fodder. 

That is, he was for the greater part. 
But one Messer managed to get in close 
enough to the “Whipping Boy” to shoot his 
wad before he, in turn, was burned down 
by direct cannon hit from the “Whipping 
Boy's” top turret. When that bit of gun- 
play was over, Lieutenant Patch had one 
dead waist gunner, port-side, and only three 
motors. ‘There was other damage aboard 
that ship, too. 

“Cut it for home, Lieutenant,’ Colonel 
Haslip ordered. “Make that ship as light 
as possible as you go. Dump everything that 
weighs more than nothing. You have some 
dead boys aboard. Put chutes on them and 
send them down. We’ll have to depend on 
the enemy to take care of them till this is 
over. Bail ‘em out. And good-by.” 

“Good-by,” Lieutenant Patch answered. 
“But you’d better look right now, sir. I 
think you have a dead man in your belly tur- 
ret.” 
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ILE the “Whipping Boy”. started 
northwestward back to the North Sea 
crossing, “The Slave Driver” took on more 
and more altitude, till 10,000 was on the 
altimeter. A few Hun fighters were still 
buzzing around, but most of them had cut 
away and returned to the frantic search for 
a landing spot. Fact is, some were already 
going down—dead stick—into the trees. A 
few had even taken the long chance and 
went in on the burning field. 

Haslip, for his part, was inviting a tough 
ending by dallying in that neighborhood. 
These hidden fields would by now have 
phoned other commands for fighter aid. 

“I figure we'd better see this through, 
sit,” he said in Cantjory, just after the latter 
had passed Radioman Lasky a second sli 
of paper. “We've come a long way, and it's 
a long way back, so we might as well hold 
tight till the Air Support Command has 
time to get its attack-bomber flights into this 
neck of the woods.” 

“What have we to lose?” the general 
kidded.. “Anyway, by buzzing about up 
here, we're keeping the covers drawn on 
these other hidden fields. Lord, man—look! 
Three Focke-Wulfs going into those trees, 
now, and all at the same time. Crashing. 
Why, what the devil, you can’t destroy them 
that fast with gunfire; and it’s an easy odds- 
on bet that the Luftwaffe can’t get new ones 
that fast. from the factories. So this is all 
profit for us. 

“PIL stretch a leg and see how they're 
coming with the belly-turret gunner. Poor 
little devil!” 

When General Canijory stopped to ask 
Mary Trimshippe how things looked now, 
the lady was writing. 

“Tm just making the movements, Gen- 
eral,” she said. “For a fact, I never want 
to send this picture back to the folks at 
home. Maybe Fm just a softy. Maybe this 
is a woman’s work, but I’m not the woman. 
Will be starting back soon?” 

“It won't be long now,” the general said. 
“You’ve been okay, young lady. Go ahead 
and write. I'll let you know when there’s 
an opening on a gun. Maybe that’s what 
you need.” 

Coming into the gunners’ bay, the general 
gazed down on thee ‘dead toon who hed 
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been carefully placed—just by way of hel 
ing the ship’s trim—close in along the right 
wall. ‘That was a tough eyeful, even for 
an old-line army man. 

Sergeant Yates and Murphy were alone in 
the waist-gun bay, each at a gun. 

“Who's Anderson—the sheep detector?” 
he asked. 5 

Yates pointed through the floor. “He's 
manning the belly turret, sir. The kid was 
a pretty tight fit, but we folded him in. 
Nevada says his legs were just made for 
that kind of gold-fish-bowl curvin,’ On him, 
_ Sit, the fonm-fittin’ bay window looks good. 

That’s one hell of a trooper, sir.” 

The general got clubby. He stood close to 
Yates, dropped his voice very low, then 
asked, “He's No. 1 boy with the lady, isn’t 
he?” 

“An’ how, sir,” said old Yates. “But the 
young dope don’t do himself no good. You 
know how it is; the kid takes that stuff seri- 
ous. The Trim Shi pardon, but that’s 
what the gang on the paint farm used 
to call her—the Trimshippe girl is way up 
on a pedestal, as far as the Nevada boy is 
concerned,” 7 

“That’s bad,” said the general. 

“Dam’ tootin’! sir. That’s no dice. A 
soldier's gotta get ’em off the high hoss be- 
fore he can really go to town. Take it from 
me, that gal’s regular. A guy with a head 
could make a sweet baby out of her.” 

“Too bad you haven’t got the time,” Cani- 
jory kidded. 

Me? Hell no, sir. Like the colored gals 
down old San Antonio way say—‘Soldier, 
you-all stick to yore color an’ Ah’ll stick to 
mine.’ Me, General, I know my place— 
an’ my speed, too.” 

General Canijory turned away from 
Yates; and then he was gazing at the dead 
men again. Without asking for help, with- 
out taking Yates or Murphy away from their 

, he secured achutes and stra 
ab dead man dite 5 bares, Then he es 
forward. 

Murphy looked at the dead men, then 
over at Yates; and old Yates was gazing at 
Murphy, too. 

“What was the idea of that?” Yates asked. 
“M’gosh, dead men don’t jump chutes. Or 
do they?” 

“Tm not so sure,” Murphy answered. 
“When the ‘Whipping Boy’ pulled away 


from us—that is, when it was almost out of 
sight—I thought I saw three chutes open. 
Maybe I was screwy.” 

“Guess maybe you're gettin’ a bit punchy, 
Murph,” Yates agreed. “Let’s see. You 
said this was your forty-second mission with 
this old death ship, didn’t you? Yep, you've 
got a right to.be walkin’ on your heels.” 

Murphy said, “We'll be walking on water, 
Yates, if the boss doesn’t call off this Cook’s 
tour and head for home. Hell, I don’t mind 
seeing Germany coming and going, but this 
thing of sticking around looking under the 
tugs and behind the pictures on the wall 
is something else again. Do you know that 
we're better than five hours out?” 

“And that means fiye hours—or almost 
five hours—going back,” Yates added. “And 
it could even add up higher than that.” 


HE ship was at 12,000 feet ‘and well 

north of the forest that now seemed to 
have all its once-hidden hangars and shops 
brightly aflame. Then Murphy spoke the 
rest of his piece. 

“Damned if I can figure the boss,” he 
said. “Were working off toward the Lu- 
beck-Rostock-Stettin line, and, brother, there 
is hell and plenty for anybody that. wants 
to get up in that neck of the woods in 
bread daylight. Eh-ch! Do you see what 
I see?” 

“Enemy ships at two o'clock, north and 
east!” Murphy was barking into the inter- 
phone; and at the same time the same warn- 
ing was coming forward from Stinger Ray 
in the tail position. 

Haslip had been headed south at the 
time. He flew a quick verage turn and faced 
north. Enemy ships was right! A skyful 
of them, and all fighters. 

“TIH be damned,” Haslip remarked to 
his co-pilot thigh-ranker, “I didn’t suppose 
Herman had this many ships left. Maybe 
he won't even spend the last of his gang 
on Helgoland, or on any other one spot. 
But say, they’re not heading for us.” 

“No, they're not. They're angling away 
to the west,” General Canijory agreed. 
“Dammit, is there a chance that they’ve in- 
tercepted and decoded our call to the Air 
Support Command?” 

“There's always that chance,” Haslip said. 
“But just a shake, sir! Here comes that com- 
mand! Look at that nasty mess of Bostons, 
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Marauders, Mitchells, Mosquitoes, Beau- 
fighters and what the hell have you! 


“Oh, say—what are we doing here? We 


have got to go back and show them in. Lord, 
sit, we want to see this fight. I always 
wanted to sit in and watch a good air battle.” 


XIII 


r WAS the exact place fot a man who 
wanted to see an air battle. So “The 
Slave Driver” was once more cruising south- 
ward toward the fire in the dark green for- 
est; and, as they closed down on the scene, 
General Canijory was radiophoning direc- 
tions, hints and orders to the incoming Air 
Support Commands flight leaders. 

And just about the time his instructions 
struck the earphones of those newcomers, 
the Hun swarms out of the'northeast struck 
the Yanks. But the world-beating collec- 
tion of tip-top hot ships took the storm in 
stride. After all, each of those two-motored 
American and English jobs was manned by 
from three to six good men, and, in times 
of battle, the co-pilot was the only one not 
likely to be throwing lead. In the first clash, 
Allied fire power hit like a ton of brick 
dumped on a kid’s toy battle field. 

For a brief spell the awful sight even 
caused General Canijory to cut off his radio- 
phoning and sit there awed and wordless. 
Then, feeling swell and certain that these 
Allies could handle the mob, he spoke his 
final hints. 

“We took care of the drome that is burn- 
ing. You men can go in and work it over 
just for practice, if you feel that way,” he 
suggested. “But\we have cause to believe 
that you can uncover new and better targets 
in just about any of these ready-made forests 
hereabout. Look for small clearings in the 
forests. If there’re sheep in the clearings, 


then there should be a drome within a few’ 


yards of said sheep.” For a time then, the 
general watched the first formation of Ma- 
rauders going in on the already-fired loca- 
tion. There was a cover of flak above the 
place now. But Marauders like flak. 
“That’s another way you'll know where 
they are,” Canijory said. “Yes, sir, you men 
will meet plenty of flak. These hidden fields 
are important in the Hun plan to protect 
the march on Berlin. Well, good luck to 
you. Guess we-uns be goin’ home now.” 


Haslip, grinning as the general said that 
good-by, agreed. He said, “It’s high time 
we cut for home, sir. There's such a thing 
as running a man’s luck into the ground. 
We wouldn’t want to do that.” __ 

For a long time then, until distance took 
the sight from their view, all aboard “The 
Slave Driver” gazed aft and watched Hun 


ay het going down under Allied guns. 
A 


so, before they were too far for visibility, 
they saw new smoke clouds coming up from 
four more localities in the tree country. 

“That makes five,” Canijory remarked. 
“Tm surprised at that. I figured there might 
be about three. Say, your ol’ cowhand sure 
made a strike. By the way, the cowhand 
is in your bottom turret now.” 

“No!” Haslip exclaimed. “Why, the 
man’s too long for that globe.” 

“Where there’s a will—you know,” the 
general reminded the colonel. “The other 
waist gunners say they had to put him in 
then stamp him down. It was what he 
wanted, they said.” 

“One of the things he wants,” Colonel 
Haslip emphasized, bobbing his head back 
toward Mary Trimshippe. “According to 
a little warning given me by our Captain 
Case,” Canijory mused, “but where’s the 
hitch?” 

“Her uncle, the late General Repap,” said 
Haslip, “couldn’t see the young—well, sir, 
you know. He's an enlisted man.” 

“To hell with that stuff! Those days ate 
gone forever,” said Canijory. “Enlisted 
man! Maybe you've noticed, Mr. Haslip, 
that the enlisted men in this war—especially 
in this Air Forces branch—are collecting 
the largest and very best of chest medals. 
Let’s see. Don’t we have a Sergeant Smith 
standing K.P. with the Congressional Medal 
of Honor on his chest?” 

“Tve heard tell,” grinned Haslip, “An 
incongruity, sir.” ; 

For a few. miles and minutes then, Gen- 
eral Canijory studied the wide waters of 
the lower Elbe; and the northwestward visi- 
bility ended just about where Helgoland’s 
pile of smoke stood high against the low 
sun, 

“Tt’s still under heavy attack,” the gen- 
eral said. “And until we cross this coast- 
line, we won't be free from that danger.” 

“And not:aftervwe cross it, either,” Has- 
lip answered. “Indon't see how we ride as 
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free and leisurely as we're doing now, for 
that matter, This is the old coffin corner— 
this Kiel-canal-approach area. But I'll 
breathe easier when we get out to sea.” 

“Then whereaway?” Canijory asked. 

“We'll be ultra conservative. We'll keep 
well east of Helgoland, run up almost to 
the Danish coast, then cut for home well 
out over the sea—I think” —and Haslip had 
raised a pointing finger toward the horizon 
—"we have a cloudbank making up, ‘way 
up there, west of the North Frisians. It 
would be nice to make a westward run rest- 
fully and safely tucked away in a cloud- 
bank.” 

“I think you’ve earned one GI cloud- 
bank,” General Canijory agreed. “Truth is, 
I think the entire crew has earned a silver- 
lined cloudbank. All except myself. I’ve just 
been what you might call a riding super- 
num . However, if you call me that, Mr. 
Haslip, Pll see that you get a black mark. 
So don’t forget that you're in line for a 
generalship.” 

“That’s news,” Haslip said, with wonder 
and surprise. “And I'll be damned, sir, if 
I don’t try to get us safely home.” 


Bo it wasn't going to be that easy. The 

shell that had been Hamburg was well 
behind them, and the coastline at Cuxhaven 
just ahead, but ‘The Slave Driver” was rid- 
ing through ack-ack bursts again, There was 
nothing to be gained by trying to dodge, 
and no hopes of winning altitude fast 
enough to outride that flak, so Colonel Has- 
lip took what to him seemed the only out 
—full power, a nose shoved down, and a 
big ship roaring earthward toward the wide 
waters at the Elbe’s mouth. 

But the Fort was being splattered by 
fragmentations, and General Canijory, for 
just a second, fell against Haslip. All panes 
on the general's side of the cabin were gone. 
Glass was tinkling down from the electrical- 
control board overhead, and there was blood 
on the high-ranker’s right check. 

He said, “I’m just creased. Carry on. I’m 
okay.” 

Haslip could see that his nose greenhouse 
had been hit again, then Ait Marshal Kidder 
was on the interphone. He said, “Our Mr. 
Daniels has had it, Colonel Haslip. And the 
wireless chap too. I’m really in quite a mess 
hiere 


General Canijory was pulling a flying 
scarf tightly around his neck. The scarf was 
bloody. So were his hands. 

He said, “II go forward and sce what 
I can do for Kidder—if I can make it. 
Damned if Kidder isn’t hard to get! The 
fellow must lead a charmed life. Damned 
blood!” 

When the general made his way for- 
ward and down into the badly-shattered 
bombardier’s nose, Kidder was sitting in 
what looked like the wreckage of a butcher 
shop. Everything was blood and guts. 

“Get yourself out of that!” Canijory or- 
dered. He reached ahead and began to help 
the air marshal, but the tall horsefaced one 
seemed more or less helpless. “What’s 
wrong, marshal?” 

“Tve had it, too, Canijory old man,” Kid- 
der said. “Just a bit of a bash on the lef* 
hip. Oh, I'll get out all right.” 


f Bae general took a close look at what was 
left of two men—Daniels and Lasky— 
and there seemed to be nothing very defin- 
ite about either. Just a few arms, part of a 
lower leg, no heads or complete torsos, and 
—and the man began pushing the entire 
mess through the shattered openings in the 
lower rim of the plastic globe. 

“There's nothing left by which to iden- 
tify them,” he said, “and this way is cleaner. 
The waters a damned clean burial.” 

“Right-o, sir,” Kidder agreed; and he, 
too, scraped and scratched till the place was 
free of its dead. 

“Here, let me give you a hand. Let’s go,” 
Canijory urged, and then the two men 
helped each other back and up. 

They staggered aft till General Canijory 
had eased Kidder into Radioman Lasky’s 
former seat, just opposite Mary Trimshippe. 
And the lady gazed across, wide-eyed with 
fear and sudden surprise. 

“Don’t look, Miss Trimshippe,” the gen- 
eral urged. “But you might break out a first- 
aid kit for us.” 

“Don’t look! I'll look,” Mary Trimshi 
almost yelled. Then she was on her feet 
And she knew where the first-aid kit was. 
And she knew how to use one. And the first 
thing she brought to hand was the hypo- 
dermic syringe and the morphine. 

Kidder was minus a good part of his left 
hip, say nothing of much damage to the 
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upper leg. But the man was tough, and he 
used the needle himself, and he wrapped 
the hip and leg with his own hands, then 
he tried to stand and said he was fit as a 
fiddle and ready for more fight. He was 
wobbly, but he fought and stood. 

Bracing himself and standing there in the 
narrow freeway, he helped Mary with the 
general. But the general wasn’t merely 
creased. 

It was deeper than that. The blood 
wouldn’t stop flowing. And the man had a 
hard time of it trying to retain conscious- 
ness. In the end, Air Marshal Kidder had 
to be blunt. 

He said, “Canijory old man, I’m afraid 
your jugular’s been opened. Lord, what are 
we to do? One cannot put’a tourniquet on a 
chap’s throat. It'd make him so red in the 
face, eh what?” 

“Yes, dammit,” said the general. “And 
he'll be white in the face if the flow isn’t 
stopped. All right! All right! I can’t fly 
back across 400 miles of sea. I wouldn’t last 
two hours, and you don’t have to tell me 
that. I need a hospital, nothing else. 

“O.K., Miss Trimshippe. Put away your 
stuff. You’ve been sweet, young lady. Now 
help me with a chute.” 

“A parachute!” Kidder exclaimed. “You 
intended to—” 

“That’s it, Marshal. I wouldn’t hesitate 
to send down an enlisted man, nor a junior 
officer, and I can send myself. 

“Colonel Haslip,” he then stepped for- 
ward to sing out, “I’m leaving you. Put me 
inshore, any place, near a town or city if 
one’s handy. Good-by and good luck!” 

Haslip turned and stared aft. His eyes 
were on the red-wet bandage at Canijory’s 
throat—the red-wet bandage that was doing 
te or no good. Haslip didn’t have to be 
tol 


In forty-odd aerial battle missions he 
had seen enough of this to know when the 
signs were bad. 

“Could the general hold out till we cross 
the Danish coast—about sixty miles more, 
sir?” he asked. 

“That'd be: better,” the general agreed. 
“TIl take a chance. The Danes have been 
stiff-backed. Maybe they'll refuse to turn me 
over to the enemy. Yes, we'll chance that. 
Let me know. I'll be aft at the unloading 
door.” 
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N more than fifteen miles to port, 
Helgoland’s tower of black smoke 
was rising twenty thousand feet into the 
air. What was to go down as the war’s long- 
est sustained aerial attack was still under 
full, all-out action. Now, as the crew of 
“The Slave Driver” watched from their 
three-thousand-foot altitude, they could see 
flight after flight of Forts, Wellingtons, 
Halifaxes and Lancasters come through and 
tide in the clear for rendezvous—just as that 
first Flying Fortress group had done so long 
ago. It seemed like ages ago. 

General Canijory was sitting on the hard 
floor near the starboard-side loading door. 
Mary Trimshippe was at his side, just trying 
to mop up that blood flow, and, now and 
again, waving a small bottle of spirits of 
ammonia under his nose. The sweating, lip- 
biting man reacted to the pungent cut of that 
treatment and said, “That’s the ticket, young 
lady. Yes, sit—Keep the old man going for 
just a few minutes more.” 

Air Marshal Kidder, stiff and straight, 
was standing near the sitting general. With 
one hand, the right, he held tightly to’ the 
top arc of the door frame. His left hand 
clutched at that hot, throbbing hip. As he 
stood, he gazed cross-bay out through Gun- 
ner Marley blister toward the action on 
and above Helgoland. 

“General,” he mused, “I'd say that the 
fires of yon pit of hell have been drawn. 
And the teeth of Hydra-headed old Helgo- 
land, also. If ya'll pardon a man for mixing 
his bally-old metaphors more than a little. 
Yes, sir, there’s a deal less of archie now. 
I believe the boys are riding more safely 
across. 

“Ah, I spoke too soon. There goes one of 
our big fellows into the sea now. But there 
are fewer flak ships hereabouts. 

“Lord, there’s a ship down there. See’t? 
Jove, it’s bottoms-up and with a swarm of 
gtay-green Huns a-clinging to the plates. 
Must’ve been Hun troopers either trying 
to get on, or away from Helgoland. 

“I like to see Huns clinging to something 
for dear life. I’m not a bit maudlin about 
the beggars. If it weren’t”—and the air mar- 
shal hesitated a bit with pain, for the man 
was merely-trying:to keep busy with con- 
versation against that pain—“were it not 
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for the Hun, Canijory old man, you and I 
might be, at this very moment, enjoying 
siesta at some colonial post. Yes, sir, and the 
lady here would be at matinee. And these 
young lads”—his eyes were on the three 


dead men acting as ship’s ballast—“might - 


be on the Fall football field instead of dead 
aboard a Flying Fortress ‘above a foreign 
sea » . 


General Canijory, with his head forward 
between his bent knees, was doing one hell 
of a sweat, But he stopped biting down on 
the lower lip long enough to mumble, “Bet- 
ter dead aboard a Fort, Kidder, than alive 
on their knees under the Axis whip. Dead? 
If they're dead, then it’s our fault. If we 
have the brains that God gave to little green 
apples, we'll make them live forever— 

“You say Helgoland is cooling off, eh? 
Mister, we took it while it was hot. Yes, 
sir, we did. 

“Say, tall feller, you’d better sit down. 
I’m not the only cripple in this ship. You—” 

That was all. Kidder glanced toward the 
floor and started to say something. Then, 
without warning, all the. self-inducted 
starch went out of the man. He was on the 
floor. And he was out cold. 

Mary Trimshippe had the bottle under 
the nose of that big horseface. And the acrid 
bite wasn’t working worth a cent. The man 
was far gone. 

“Put a chute on Marshal Kidder, men,” 
General Canijory said to the watching gun- 
ners 


Sergeant Yates pounced on that little job 
quickly, for the Danish coast wasn’t far 
away; and, already, Colonel Haslip was turn- 
ing in toward the southern hook of the 
North Frisians, intent upon cutting across 
those islands to the mainland. 

“Sir,” Yates remarked, “this is goin’ to 
be one swell red-letter day for the pigs— 
getting two Allied general officers without 
even trying for them. I hope to hell you 
have hick with them Danes.” 

“We'll need it, Sergeant,” Canijory said. 
“Thanks. Is the marshall all set? Good. Get 
him right over here in the doorway. 

“Now how ate you going to us on 
the air?” the general wanted to know. “I 
question whether I could even pull the 
r +9 


Yates was end-to-ending some ammuni- 
tion-case straps into a safety-belt, and when 


¥ 


the quick hook-up was complete he had 
himself belted at the waist and hooked to 
the solid frame of the ship’s sidewall. “PIH 
get you out and pull the ripcords, sir,” he 
promised. “Just leave it to me. It’s old stuff 
for me, sir. I’ve put bales of grub and sup- 
plies overboard this way—during the para- 
troop training down South before we came 
over.” 

Colonel Haslip took a buzz from Belly 
Gunner Nevada Anderson. 

“See that flak ship burning, off there to 
the west, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, what about it?” Haslip wanted to 
know, 

“I think theres a Hun submarine in 
alongside trying to take off the crew. We 
could do some good for that sub if we were 
overhead.” 

“Corporal,” Haslip answered, “that’s a 
temptation, but I’m running for the Danish 
coast. We're going to drop General Cani- 
jory by chute. He’s badly hit. He’s got to 
run chances of getting to a hospital.” 

“Aw, hell—too bad,” Nevada phoned. 
“But, say, sir! Look, see what I see? Here 
comes three destroyers hell bent for that 
flak ship. They'll wash it up.” 

The oncoming trio of destroyers were at 
a good distance, perhaps six or eight miles 
north of the place where the flak ship and 
the submarine were working side-by-side 
against time and fire. 

“But this isn’t too good,” Haslip told Ne- 
vada. “These are Allied destroyers, all right. 
See, they’re old four-stackers, some of the 
original world-saving fifty, I'll bet. But, 
hell, they'll run in on that burning flak ship 
and, maybe, get themselves holed by that 
sub.” 

“You've got your radiophone, sir,” Ne- 
vada reminded the colonel. “Can’t you warn 
“em?” 

“Radioman Lasky is dead, Corporal. He 
died in that last flak field. I can’t quit this 
seat. General Canijory is too far gone to 
get off the floor. Air Marshal Kidder is 
out cold. There’s nobody left to use the 
ship-to-ship radio, and I’m not cut in on it 
at present. Anyway, it’s knocked out. It'd 
take ffxing— ; 

“But say, wait a shake! That’s all, Cor- 

ral.” 

Colonel Haslip reached back via inter- 
phone for the men in his waist-gunnets’ bay. 
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Yates stripped off his earpads and passed 
them down to General Canijory. 

“What say, Haslip?” the general asked. 

“Sir, we have three Allied destroyers com- 
ing down from the north. Would you take 
a chance in the water, run the risk of being 
picked up? And warn Navy there’s a sub 
near that flak ship.” ; 

“God's in his heaven, all’s well here on 
earth!” the hard-hit Canijory enthused. 
“Where the devil are they? Give us the 
wcrd, and say when— And I'll remember 
the sub—near the ship, eh?” 

“It'll be a matter of less than a minute, 
sir,” Haslip warned, “Now if I can have 


Sergeant Yates and Gunner Murphy on the ` 


line, I'll get things in order. 

“Hello, Yates. Hello, Murph’. Be ready 
with your door wide. I’m beginning to 
stagger ‘et. Keep the ear peeled now.” 

Maty Trimshippe, still wearing the para- 
chute into which Nevada had strapped her, 
had suddenly buttoned the coveralls tightly 
around her neck. Then she stated, more or 
less matter of fact, “I just pull this hand grip l 
here, is that it?” 

Yates froze there, wild-eyed. “You just 
what? When? How do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“When I jump,” she said. 

“Who the—what the—hey, you’re not 
jumpin’ from this ship, Miss Trimshippe,” 
he warned. “They're goin’ into the water.” 

“I made up my mind to go with the gen- 
eral when Denmark was chosen,” Mary 
stated flatly. “And I'll go now. I’ve heard 
that open chutes drag men under water, after 
they hit, and the general can’t stand that. 
I'm a good swimmer, Sergeant. I’m good 
in the water. No darned good in the air, 
but good in water.” 

“No, no, no,” General Canijory objected. 
“Young lady—” 

“Don’t you ‘young lady’ me, General Can- 
ijory!” the lady snapped. “When I say I’m 
going, r'm—”" 

“On your toes!” came the word from 
Haslip. “Thirty seconds more—twenty— 
ten— Out!” 

Yates and Murphy, each handling a gen- 
eral officer, eased their charges through the 
door and pulled the grips. And as they did 
so, something went headfirst over their 
shoulders and Mary Trimshippe was falling, 
falling, falling. And the girl must have 
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thought it all out. She was actually delaying 
the opening. Through the first thousand 
feet of the three-thousand fall, she tumbled, 
then, well into the second thousand, her 
chute burst wide open and she was on her 
way. Meantime, the other two chutes were 
in full flower; and “The Slave Driver” was 
once more returning to full power and car- 
rying on into the northwest. 

The Navy was quick. Haslip had planned 
the thing so’s to put three floating chutes 
where the destroyer men would either re 
to pick them up or run them down. An 
a wasn’t running anybody down that 

ay. 

“By hell,” the watching Yates finally 
cussed, “that gal’s out of that chute harness 
and swimming even before the other two 
have hit water. What a dame! Gee, to 
think she’d pull that!” 

“You can’t figure “em,” Murphy agreed. 
“They'll cry on a guy’s shoulder one min- 
ute, then kick his teeth in the next; and they 
get mad as hell when you say ‘Eh-eh, you 
can’t do that.’ And that’s where you made 
your big mistake, Yates. You should have 
told her she could jump,” 

Five minutes later, Stinger Ray spoke up 
from his tail position. 

“It’s a hundred per cent pick-up,” he said. 
“The Navy’s got all three. Say, if that was 
the dame that made the jump, she had one 
of the men out of his chute even before it 


could begin to drag him under. Gor'bless 
the good old Mae Wests, eh?” 
XV 
VE live men aboard “The Slave 


Driver” where once there had been thir- 
teen men and a girl! Five living and three 
dead still riding home! And home a long, 
long way off. It had been a day! 

Colonel Haslip was dog-titred, He gazed 
northward toward the dbank in the 
distance and prayed for that—just let him 
get in there and the rest would be easy. 
He’d get them back to England. But if he 
had to do any more fighting— How much 
fighting could he be expected to do now? 
No bow gunners left. No top tutret guns. 
And, worse yet, no co-pilot, no relief if he 
were to get it; and the man found himself 
wondering how he'd. missed tt: It just wasn’t 
in the cards for luck like that to hold. 
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When “The Slave Driver” rode into the 
outer fringe of the cloudbank, Colonel Has- 
lip looked closely to his exact position. He 
had no navigator to take care of it now. He 
intended to hide in that cloudbank all the 
way, what is more. He estimated that, turn- 
ing slightly southwest-by-west, he’d be on a 
direct line between Sheffield and the spot on 
the coast where Denmatk and Germany 
make a border. 

On second thought, there might be other 


ships riding in that cloudbank. Ships that - 


needed its protection far more than his craft. 
Crippled ships, ships limping home on three, 
two or one motor. So he decided to go down 
and ascertain just how much good visibility 
` there was under the clouds. After taking 
the big ship downstairs with care, she rode 
into the clear just below 300 feet. 

Three hundred’s all right when a man’s 
on the way home. So he stuck to that skimpy 
altitude for a full half hour of flight. 

He knew that his gunners would relax 
now, and that was all right, too. But why 
keep the long, lean cowhand in the belly 
turret? Better get that young: fellow out 
of there anyway. ‘These engines were as 
tired as he. The oil pressure on the outer 
left motor was already falling. This ship 
might yet call for a water landing. Better 
do it right now—-get Nevada up and out. 

He buzzed the belly turret. “Come up 
for air, Corporal,” he said. “We're a hun- 
dred miles off the Dutch coast here,-so noth- 
ing is likely to come along.” 

“Okay, sir,” Nevada said. “That is, if I 
can uncramp myself from this form-fitting 
cellophane wrapper. Guess I'll have to get 
a pull-up by the other men.” So Nevada 
made a great noise on his roof. “Hey, gang,” 
- he said, when the small hatch was opened, 
“how about a slight extraction? I’m going 
to come out of here feet first.” 

“This is goin’ to hurt a bit,” old Yates 
warned. And so saying, he put willing 
hands on Nevada's left boot while Murphy 


reached for the right. “Heave-ho!” said 
Yates. 
“Hold it! Hold it! I’ve gone to work 


and dropped my makin’s,” Nevada yelled. 
“Lower me a notch. Okay again. But wait, 
hold everything! Hey, Sarg, take a look! 
Down there on the water. That’s a raft! 


There’s a guy on it too—and another hang- 
ing on in the water. ` 
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“Get the rag out and tell the pilot!” 

Yates dropped Nevada’s leg. Murphy did 
likewise. He slid back into the belly turret. 
They bolted forward to tell Colonel Haslip 
what the corporal had sighted. 

“Heaven to Betsy!” said Haslip. “Can’t 
that Anderson gent stop finding things? A 
raft? What the devil sort of a raft?” and 
he was already flying his turnabout. 

“A regulation yeller raft, one of the rub- 
ber babies,” said Yates. “I got a gander at 
it myself, sir. One man on, one off.” — 

“Waving?” Haslip asked. “Did they see 
us?” 

“Couldn’t say,” said Yates. “But how 
could they miss seeing this big baby?” 

“Td hate to disappoint men on a raft,” 
Haslip mused, still flying his turnabout. 
“Any day now, you and I might wind up 
men on a raft, Sergeant. Yes, sir, it can 
happen to anybody. 

“There it is. Well I'll be damned for a 
blind daylight owl! How did I fly across 
that sight without seeing it?” Haslip won- 
dered. “Man, oh man, that looks bad. Looks 
like a dead man clinging in the water.” 

“And it looks like a dead man on the raft, 
too,” said old Yates. 

“Now what?” the colonel asked: “No 
radio! No per cent in us doing a crash 
landing and trying to rescue them, for 
where'd we be with nobody to rescue us? 
They'd be no better off. But what the devil, 
what the devil! Any suggestions?” 

“It stops me,” Yates admitted. 

Nevada Anderson was up out of his hole 
and crowding in behind Yates. The lanky 
ex-cowhand was strapping into his chute. 

“Sir,” he said, “I'll make a jump for it 
and see what I can do for those guys. It’s a 
cinch the one in the water is still alive. And 
it’s also a cinch he’s too far gone to pull 
himself aboard. If you'll drop me upwind, 
sir, I’L1—” 

“You know what it means, Corporal, if 
you get roughed up and can’t even get your- 
self Bhat ai raft, say E of the 
other fellow?” Haslip asked. 

“TI have to run the chance, sit,” Nevada 
decided. “We have no other choice.” 

“Right,” Yates said, and he, too, had 
reached for a chute. It was Radioman 
Lasky’s chute that was handiest, right there 
in the small wireless bay. “TH go with—” > 

“No! No! Dammit no, Yates!” 


the col- . 
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onel ordered. “You're no spring chicken. 
Dammit, man, you’d have trouble swinging 
a leg over the rim of a bathtub, and you 
know it. You can’t jump!” 

Murphy was there. He said, “Ill give 
Anderson a hand, sir. I’m a pretty good guy 
in the water. Almost as good as the girl.” 

For the first time, wild-eyed, Nevada 
turned and stared toward the navigator’s bay, 
and the small drop seat on which he had 
last seen Mary Trimshippe. 

“What girl? What girl’s good in water?” 
he almost yelled. 

“Your girl,” Yates blurted out. “She 
went down by chute. She jumped when we 
sent down the general and Air Marshal Kid- 
der, You saw ’em picked up, didn’t you? 
You saw three chutes?” 

“Sure,” said Nevada. “But I thought-— 
By gosh, Sarg, I thought you were lighten- 
ing the ship.” 

“Oh no,” said Yates. “Those were three 
live pee a kid. An’ by hell; the gal made 
a delayed jump. A full ten or twelve hun- 
dred feet of delayed fall. What a woman!” 


XVI 


‘Shea as tightly as possible, always 
holding the raft in view, Colonel Haslip 
once more reminded his willing gunners 
that it wasn’t going to be easy. The gunners 
were strapping on first-aid kits. 

“Three bundred’s very short notice for a 
parachute, when you really want it to open,” 
he said. “I can’t take on any more altitude 
without getting into the canopy and losing 


sight of that raft. If I lose sight of it, you , 


men are likely to land too far away. We 
can’t afford to chance that.” 

“I could send ‘em away on a static pull, 
sir,” Yates suggested. “Just like I got the 
big boys onto the air. They were wide open 
almost before they were out of my hands.” 

“Td go for that,” Nevada said. 

“Same here,” Murphy agreed. 

“It’s settled,” Haslip decided. “I'll make 
two runs across the target, just upwind from 
the raft. There isn’t much wind on the 
water, hardly a ripple. The chutes shouldn't 
carry very far—not in three hundred feet of 
fall—300 feet!” 

So Yates and the two gunners went aft to 
the big door, and Haslip took “The Slave 
Driver” out of its great circle and went into 


the west for a good half mile before once 
more flying a turn and starting back. The 
wind was off the Dutch coast, out of the 
south, so his return line of flight held his 
big ship just to windward of the yellow 
raft on the sea below. 

“We're set, sir!” Yates sang out; and Ne- 
vada Anderson was standing in the doorway 
like a fancy swimmer on a springboard. 
Yates was strapping into his own safety-belt 
again. His long right arm was around Ne- 
vada, with one hand on the ripcord’s grip. 
His left hand was in the middle of Nevada's 
back. He was ready to pull and push; and 
he was the man to do it. 

“Be ready!” came from the pilot. “Twenty 
seconds! Ten! Five! Out!” : 

The crack of silk sounded like a rifle-sho 
in the ears of Yates and Murphy, so quick 
and close was the opening. 

“See how easy it is?” Yatés sang out to 
Murphy. “Come on, Irish, get set!” 

Colonel Haslip was soon flying another 
turn at the eastern end of his short run. And 
soon he was coming down the line again. 
Glancing raft-ward as he came, he saw what 
looked like half a chute on the surface— 
very close to the raft — and Nevada was 
swimming the last few yards that separated 
him from that destination. The colonel 
breathed just a bit easier. 

So ance more Yates had yelled, “We're 
set, sit!” and again Haslip gave them the 
old “Twenty! Ten! Five!” and “Out!” 

“Take it away, sir!” Yates was yelling. 
“They're both down! Say, that’s the business 
we should be in!” 

Colonel Haslip, knowing that he had dal- 
lied all too long on this over-water flight, 
then held to his westward course; for there 
was nothing more he could do about those 
men on the raft. : 

Well under way again, he was talking to 
his tail gunner. 

“How are they making out, Stinger?” he 
asked. 

“Okay, sir. They've got that mani out of 
the water and on the raft now. Yeah, now 
they’re all aboard. And they're giving us a 
wave. Man, oh man, they can have that 
low-altitude jumpin’, sit! Dammit, sir, I've 
been dragging my hands in the water back 
here.” i 

“Stop dragging your feet in the water 
back there,” Haslip ordered, “and come for- 
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ward, Young feller, you’ve been riding 
backwards so long that you'll be surprised to 
learn that this ship still has a front end. 

“Man, oh man, talking about ends; is my 
sitter cramped to this constipated stoop?” 
groaned Haslip, this to Sergeant Yates who 
had come forward to lean on the top of the 
empty co-pilot’s seat. : 

“I could spell you for.a while, sir,” Ser- 
` geant Yates offered. 

The colonel turned to stare at Yates, pretty 
much as you would if the Grim Reaper or 
Father Time had suddenly offered to run a 
combine harvester or abandon the hour- 
glass for Bulova. 

“You fly, Sergeant?” he asked. 

“Strictly according to the Yates’ method,” 
Yates was free to admit. “It’s nothing 
fancy, sir, but I’ve gone down to the depot 
and stood uncovered for lots of boys that 
were rated better than me.” 

“Slide in behind that control column!” 
Haslip cheered. 

Old Yates’ feet found the pedals through 
instinct, and his mitts took to the cut-away 
wheel lightly and free of all tension; and 
Colonel Haslip knew that the old hand could 
fl 


y. 

Haslip just slumped. His shoulders 
drooped. His arms fell. His feet and shins 
—suddenly turned to rubber — were just 
limp, misshapen things that welcomed a rest 
and didn’t care how they looked.. The man 
was fine-drawn, fatigued to the breaking 
point, just plain “Pooped” to use his own 
words. 

“You know how it is,” he said, “a man 
never knows what you old hands can do—or 
if there’s anything you can’t do aboard a 
ship. But I didn’t suppose you could handle 
this baby.” 

“I was never hot,” Yates said. “But, by 
hell, sir, I was always willin’. I’ve had time 
on just about everything that Air Force and 
Air Corps has had since 1917. Jennies, 
Nieuports,, Avros, DH-4s, Martin Bombers, 
chicken-coop type, Tommies, an’ the Lord 
knows what else. 

“Say, sit, some day remind me to tell you 
about the time I washed out General Re- 
pap’s private ship down in Florida. Man, 
was that a day! General Repap—he was just 
a colonel then—was in—” 

“General Repap!” Haslip said, sat bolt 
upright, and sort-a turned to gaze aft. “Re- 


pap! Yates, that was General Repap in the 
water! Back at the raft. Ye gods, Sergeant, 
I thought that man’s face was familiar—the 
general!” 

“I don’t know, I don’t know,” Yates 
stammered. “I know the old boy's face as 
well as I know my own in a mirror, but I 
just wasn’t lookin’ close at the man in the 
water. It could be the general. Gee what a 
setup—the Nevada kid on a raft with the 
Old Man! I knew I should’ve made that 
jump. But what the devil, the Old Man 
hasn’t given me a tumble in twenty years— 
not since I washed out that private ship of 
his.” ; 

Colonel Haslip had to laugh. He said, 
“You're right, Yates. Sure you're right. The 
general wouldn’t want a leg-up from you 
now.” 


XVII 


ENERAL REPAP, however, wasn’t ob- 

 jecting to the last-hope aid that came so 
unexpectedly in the form of Corporal Ne- 
vada Anderson and Gunner Murphy. Gen- 
eral Repap was:the man in the water, and 
the general had been in that water for nearly 
twenty-four hours at the time of rescue. And 
earthly time had nearly run out on him. 

The other man on the raft—a gunner ser- 
geant—was dead, And it took all the whis- 
key provided by two emergency kits to bring 
General Repap to a place where he could ex- 
plain just a few hazy items. 

“We were pretty hard hit just west of 
Kiel,” he said. “Both flak and enemy fight- 
ers hit us. We lost every gun position, with 
the exception of the top turret, in that one 
brush. 

“Well, Colonel Wood got us out ‘overt 
the water, but we had only two engines. 
And one of them was losing oil. There 
were only five of us still living when we 
hit water. This was the only raft we were 
able to get inflated. Colonel Wood and the 
radioman never came to the surface. But 
three of us, the navigator, this gunner, Ser- 
geant Batten, and I managed to get aboard.” 

“Better have another shot of this, sir,” 
Nevada offered. 

General Repap took the jolt of whiskey. 
His eyes were on Nevada’s face. “What’s 
your name, soldier?” he asked. 

“Anderson — Corporal Anderson,” Ne- 
vada answered, ; 
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General Repap drew in a deep breath, 
glanced away, then back to Nevada’s face 
for another look, then tried to talk some 
more. 

“All kinds of craft—both surface and air 
—have passed this way, but not a damned 
one to stop for us!” he said. “There's been 
a steady parade today. What's up?” 

“Helgoland, sir,” Nevada answered. “It’s 
being reduced.” 

“J planned it,” Repap stated. “Dammit, 
they wouldn't wait for me. “Course they 
wouldn't. I’m missing—in action. 

“Well, sometime after dark last night— 


' it was long before midnight — a cruiser 


roated past here. It was so close I could 
see the watch aboard. But it didn’t see us. 
Its wake tossed this raft clear out of the 
water. Rolled us over and over in white 
water; and then the damned thing had 
whistled out of sight. 

“The navigator never showed up. Ser- 
geant Bare tere couldn’t swim. My duds 
enaumbered me so much that I had all I 
could do getting myself—say nothing of an- 
other man—back to the raft. First, I had to 
find the raft in the dark, and, at the same 
time, try to keep afloat with the sergeant. 
We lost our Mae Wests in the spill. Damned 
fools; we'd taken them off to use as pil- 
lows,” 

“But the sergeant’s dead, sir,” Gunner 


ae on said. 4 
“He was as good as dead when I managed 
to push him poe! again. Then I wasn’t 
able to pull myself aboard and work on him. 
He never regained consciousness. The man 
was fortunate, damned fortunate! Damme,” 
the general then cussed lowly, “to think 
that { couldn’t climb aboard a rubber raft!” 

For a short spell, the sun fell below the 
canopy of se ee and sparkled on the 
North Sea. Then the man on the raft 
watched that sun slide below the horizon, 
and darkness was on the sea. An hour or 
so after sunset, the wind out of the south 
fell. Then the sky came right down to the 
water, and the men on the raft were in a fog, 
heavy, chill and spirit-crushing. 


poes the long black hours of night, 
that fog never quit the surface for a 
single minute. Time and again, off there 
in the fog, the men. on the raft could hear 
the whîr and whiz or throb of marine en- 


gines. They might be in friendly craft, 
hunting for the raft, or they could be in 
enemy ships bent on the destruction of any- 
thing that fell to their guns—or prows. 

Once, just after midnight, one craft in the 
fog was so close that the deck watch could 
be heard calling the hour. It was a guttural 
voice. ‘It was within hailing distance. The 
three men sat bolt upright. Then General 
Repap warned the other two to silence. ` 

“Don’t sing out,” he said. . “That voice 
could be almost anything—-any kind of a 
Scandinavian, or even a Hun. Better sit 
tight, men, and hold our luck. You say your 
Fort was still in good flying condition, that 
it was certain to get back to England?” 

“Yes, sir,” Nevada answered. “And Col- 
onel Haslip had this line of travel well de- 
termined. He had just studied the line, and, 
I think, said we were a hundred miles off 
the Dutch coast.” 

The fog was still heavy on the North Sea 
when the sun came to the test of northwest: 
ern Europe. Three men on the raft sat hud- 
dled, ate the iron rations from the emergency 
kits brought down by Nevada and Murphy, 
and cussed the fog, the North Sea and the 
rest of Europe—all of Europe, not just the 
northwest sections. 

Along toward nine o'clock, the fog began 
to lift. 

“It's burning off,” General Repap said. 
“Thank God for that. Now we'll see what 
we'll see.” 

As the drapery of fog lifted, they saw 
more and more sea. Sea as far as the eye 
could carry—in all directions—and nothing 
on that sea. 

“I wouldn't believe it,” the general 
mused. “You couldn’t tell me that, during 
a war like this, a man could find the North 
Sea entirely void of all craft. It isn’t natu- 
ral. Dammit all, men, it just isn’t regula- 
tions!” 

It was nearly nine-thirty when Sergeant 
Murphy suddenly tried to stand, so excited 
was he. He was still trying to talk and point 
when he lost his footing entirely and took a 
header overside. 

“Damn you and your morning dip, 
Murph!” Nevada cussed, trying to help the 
excited man aboard the Jello float again. 

“Off to the west!” Murphy was saying, 
still bound that he'd point it out. “A boat! 
A fast baby with a white wave on its bew. 
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Looks like a pick-up boat coming our way.” 
“What eyesight!” Nevada marvelled. 
“M’gosh, Murph’ that boat must be two 
hundred miles away, maybe still on the other 
side of England. But it’s a boat.” 
“Tf it’s for us, it’s a boat,” General Repap 
growled. ““Where is this boat?” 


XVIII 


e THE sick bay of one of three destroy- 
ers, in the water just northwest of Hel- 


goland, Air Marshal Kidder was fully’ 


awake, lying on his right side, and talking 
battle with the ship's captain whenever that 
busy officer found time to drop in and ask 
_ how the marshal felt now. Of course, Kid- 
der’s battle talk was pretty much of air. 
And the briefing angle still had him down. 

“The Yanks, captain, ate too thorough,” 
he said to the British naval man. “Now, ya 
see, we all brief the flights. But our com- 
mand men have learned to brush it lightly. 
It’s devilish stuff at best, and ’tis hell if over- 
done. Now consider this Yank group I went 
out with today. How long do ya suppose 
the briefing lasted?” 

“I wouldn't guess,” said the captain. 

“Coward!” said Kidder. “Well, TI tell 
ya—an hour and a quarter, and better, Cap- 
tain. Men were im a sweat. Some even 
broke fight there. : 

“What’s the latest word on General Cani- 
jory, Captain?” 

“He's coming along fine. The jugular 
wasn't severed,” the captain stated. “By the 
by, Marshal, who’s the young woman? Not 
the general’s secretary, as some say, is’t?” 

“Lord no,” derided Kidder, “Miss Mary 
Trimshippe, close friend of mine, Captain. 
A newspaper lady. Also, last but not least, 
the niece of the late Major General Repap.” 

“Repap gone? How?” the captain asked. 

“Lost in a raid. Went out with a Flying 
Fortress sweep and failed to show,” said 
Kidder. s 

“The Flying Fortress? Been called the 
Flying Targets, haven’t they?” 

“Well, by some I guess,” the now-non- 
committal Air Marshal Kidder hedged. “It’s 
neither here nor there, laddie. After all, if 
enough flak catches up with one, what mat- 
ter if it be in a Flying Fort, a Flying Target 
or aboard a flying mare? When do we run 
for England, Captain?” 


“We're still waiting orders,” the captain 
answered. “One can’t cut a craft out of this 
North Sea patrol and run for England on 


‘mere squadron order, no matter how urgent 


the cause. It all takes time, much time, Mar- 
shal. However, we'll lose no time when the 
order is wirelessed to us. The general really 
needs hospitalization.” 

Mary Trimshippe and the general were in 
the sick bay of another of the three destroy- 
ets; the medicos deciding that the lady 
needed a few hours of rest, quiet, observa- 
tion and a spot of tea. 

Just after dark, when that fog had come 
down on the North Sea, the three destroyers 
made rendezvous with the main body of the 
squadron; then, keeping clear of the mine 
fields, the group of seven worked northwest- 
ward under slow, cautious rate of travel. 
At times the fog was even too heavy for 
that, and it was well after midnight—two- 
thirty in the morning, to be exact—when the 
captain once more came to Kidder’s berth in 
sick bay. The marshal was still awake, talk- 
ing with a chief pharmacist’s mate, and say- 
ing, “Now, as we've learned from sore ex- 
perience, it’s bad enough to brief the sitting 
men—the pilots, bombardiers, navigators 
and wireless lads—but my friends on this 
Flying Fortress area even brief the gunners. 
Mind you, the boys who must face the flak 
and gunfire but are in no position to do any- 
thing about it. So why tell ‘em about it 
aforehand, say I! 

“Hello, Captain—ya've got news?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” the captain agreed. “You 
will be moved over to the Ipswich and she'll 
run for Hull.” 

“Good! She'll run like hell for Hull, eh 
what? Let’s go! What the devil am I do- 
ing in the downy anyway?” Kidder cheered. 

General Canijory and Mary Trimshippe 
were asleep aboard the Ipswich when Kid- 
der was trans-shipped stfapped to a litter; 
and the old four-stacker, under special Ad- 
miralty order, was on her way through dark- 
ness and fog for Hull and a hospital. Slowly 
at first, through that enemy-infested black- ` 
ness, but with rising speed when that nine 
o'clock sun began to burn off the mists. 


p as the Ipswich began to get a good 
white wave on her nose, her wireless 
man took two special messages in rapid suc- 
cession. The first message was a general code 


t 
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broadcast to all fleet units of the Allied com- 
mand. It warned all North Sea patrols, sut- 
face craft and Fleet Air Arm planes, to be 
on the lookout for a raft with four men 
aboard at such-and-such a position. 

“Men on a raft, Miss,” remarked the cap- 
tain of the plunging, racing Ipswich,” 
“there’s a great plenty of them.” 


Mary Trimshippe, afoot now and stand-. 


ing at the ain’s side behind a canvas 
dodger, agreed. “It should be quite easy 
to find some men on a raft—almost any 
number of men on several rafts—after so 
many airctaft went into the North Sea yes- 
terday. Captain, I think I’d almost prefer 
to have my man on a raft, rather than think 
he was riding out again in a Flying Fortress. 
That—it was too much for me.” 

“Tush, girl. You who made a parachute 
fall of your own free will! Lord, lady, I'd 
sooner die. 

“What ya got there—another wireless? 
Let me have it.” 

This was the second wireless flash, rap- 
idly decoded, all ready for the See 
quick reading. This, too, was for all ships 
and planes of the Allied commands. It said 
that a German Dornier-Do. 26 four-engined 
flying boat had made a landing in The Hum- 
ber, in the lee of Spurn Head, taken on two 
or more persons, then put to sea, eastbound. 
It was a commercial boat but had guns 
mounted. 

“Hmm?” the captain mused. “A Dornier 
boat-——four-engined craft—identifications on 
hull: D-AGNT—swastika on rudder.” 

“Is this a common happening?” Mary 
Trimshippe asked. 

“Oh yes, Miss,” he answered. “Our Fleet 
Air Atm boys land our agents wherever 
there’s enemy water, by night or by day, 
then take them out the same way. The enemy 
does likewise. But I must be getting all 
men to stations. The devil! Maybe I'll get 
the opportunity to throw my hat at the Dor- 
nier beggar.” 

It was 9:45 when the captain had all anti- 
aircraft gunners piped to stations. It was 
only a few minutes later when he came back 
to Mary’s side and once more studied the 
sea ahead—and the sky afar. 


“The position given for those men on a ' 


raft is close in now,” he said. “What’s mote, 
a direct line of flight from The Humber to 
the German coast proper just about meets 


this position given. Damme, Miss—well, 
anyway, I hope we pick up the chaps on the 
raft.” 


XIX 


ETT MURPHY, pulled safely 

aboard the raft again, was sitting on the 
western end, wringing out his hair and ears 
and facing east. ; 

“Hey!” he suddenly exclaimed, raised an 
arm and pointed to the horizon behind Ne- 
vadas back. “Another ship! An’ is she 
boilin’! Looks like one of them there de- 
stroyers.” 

General Repap, still mighty weak, turned 
where he sat at mid-raft. He said, “For 
hours and days, not a ship to give us a leg- 
up, and now they’re going to fight over us.” 

The U, S. Air Forces crash boat coming 
out of the west was within a half mile of 
them by then; and it was still coming behind 
a white mustache on its bow that spoke of 
speed. It was going to beat the British de- 
stroyer to the honors. 

Of a sudden, though, the crash boat 
changed its course a few points—as though 
to run wide of the raft. And, when it came 
directly abeam to the south, the three men 
on the raft could see great, fast-moving ac- 
tion aboard. Men were hurtling themselves 
pell-mell for battle stations. 

“Hump!” the general humped. “First they 
were going to rescue us, and now it looks 
as though they’re going to shoot us. Damn 
the Navy! What the hell are they doing— 
running wide of us like that?” 

The destroyer out of the east was within 
a mile of the raft’s position by then, and, 
strange to say, it too was running wide of 
them—to the north and west. And stranger 
yet, the British destroyer suddenly burst into 
gunfire, They were training all ack-ack 
guns into the west, and with a low projec- 
tory. Then the crash boat’s multiple guns 
were barking; and their hellish belching was 
into the west, too. 

“Gun practice!” said the general. “Dam- 
mit, men, count the salvos. Maybe we rate 
a salute.” 

“It’s a plane, sir! A big boat! A Hun, 
sir!” Nevada exclaimed. 

“Gee, she’s a four-engined Dornier!” said 
Murphy. “Eh, I mean—she was a four-en- 
gies Dornier. They've winged her! 
They've winged het! Yes, sir, she’s out of 
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control. Crashing, sure as you're a foot 
high.” 

“Nice work!” said General Repap. “It was 
our U. S. crash boat that got that Hun. I 
could see the burst bash in the Hun’s star- 


board bow.” 


HETHER it was the crash boat’s score 

or the destroyer’s kill mattered little. 
The Dornier, having seen either the crash 
boat or the men on the ‘raft, had been com- 
ing eastward in a long dive, intent, no doubt, 
on having a bit of murderous fun with its 
fixed bow guns. Those guns, according to 
the destroyer folk, fired just briefly. And 
the wooden deck of the Yank crash boat had 
a few splintered spots to prove it. So the 
crash boat moved in and put a line on the 
Dornier wreckage, then prepared to swing 
a boom and lift the ex-commercial boat in- 
board to the salvage deck. 

Meantime, the destroyer had made. a fast 
run around the scene of crash and brought 
up bow-in—with engines whizzing now in 
revetse—to the raft. 

And Mary Trimshippe was standing at 
the forerail alongside the captain, gazing 
down at four men on a raft. 

“Found your uncle,” stammered Nevada. 
“He’s all right.” 

“Uncle Harry!” Mary said. “You! And on 
a raft with—why, it’s silly.” 

“What ate you doing here—aboard a de- 
stroyer on patrol?” General Repap de- 
manded. “Who the devil authorized this?” 

“Nobody,” Mary stated, “By the way, 
Uncle Harry, we have Air Marshal Kidder 
and General Canijory aboard, in the sick bay. 
General Canijory has your job now. And 
he’s swell.” 
~ “Canijory, ch! Replaced me, eh! I sup- 
Seats he was the boy who authorized your 

ing the first woman to receive permission 
to ride a destroyer on patrol?” 

“And, I think,” the destroyer captain of- 


fered, “the first lady to make a parachute fall. 


in battle action. The lady, sir, came down 
with General Repap and Air Marshal Kid- 
der. They were badly done in, ya know.” 

“Badly done-in be damned!” somebody 
was barking, and, fighting off a few sick-bay 
attendants as they came, General Canijory 
and Kidder were making their uncertain way 
forward. “Hey, what the devil! What are 


you doing, Henry o’ hoss—towing a bit on 
the pond in Central Park on your day off? 

“And Corporal Anderson! And you, 
Murphy? Say, what goes on here!” 

“I don’t follow the dashed scenario a’tall, 
General Canijory,” Kidder put in. “The 
continuity’s all askew, as ’twere.” 

By then, just to break the screwy contin- 
uity for Kidder’s benefit, the destroyer’s 
crewmen began to help three living and one 
dead man over the side. At the same time, 
with Dornier wreckage aboatd, the crash 
boat was working in close. And when the 
railside gathering aboard the destroyer stood 
at the port rail and gazed down they were 
looking at four very dead people stretched 
on the Yank’s Sai deck planking. Three 
men and a woman. 

“I think we know some of the folks, 
Mary,” Nevada said. 

All eyes at the rail—and many aboard the 
Yank—turned to stare at the fellow who 
knew some of the enemy dead. 

“It’s the Lodz woman,” Mary said. “And 
I can’t cry.” 

“And that one”—Nevada was pointing to 
the body that seemed the longest, wettest 
and deadest—“‘is the tall, thin gent, the one 
who was with the Lodz gal when they over- 
heard you and the marshal. Guess the other 
two are just pilots.” 

“Don’t know what it’s all about!” General 
Repap snapped; “but I guess these crash-boat 
people can bring in the wreckage. 

“So you've got my job, Canijory? Let’s go 
below deck and talk it over. Maybe you 
can’t hold it, sick as I am.” 

“Just a minute, just a minute,” insisted 
Canijory. “This destroyer is at sea. The 
skipper has a Book. Are you going to give 


/ these kids your uncley blessing, or do I have 


to make it an order?” 

“You order whom!” snapped Repap. 
“Why, hell! As soon as I spent the first five 
minutes with Nevada, here, I knew he was 
the boy. The kid’s stout, Canijory. And 
by the damn, I'll reduce him to a buck pri- 
vate if he doesn’t act like a man now.” 

“You all embarrass us!” Mary said. “So 
let’s embarrass you-all, just for a change. 
Nevada and I took the step, down in Shef- 
field, just a few hours after one old stinker 
uncle had a few words with Personnel’s ap 
tain Case. Are you weak, Uncle Henry?” 
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CHAPTER Í 
REFLECTED GLORY 


UGH BRYCE, after looking 

over a bunch of his cattle on 

High Mesa, dropped off by way 

of a ridge that brought him 

into the ranch of his neighbor, 

Eb Staghorn, at Pinole Springs. The Stag- 

horn place comprised little more than a set 

of pole corrals and a long shack, the latter 

built Hke a Mexican peon’s jacal, with poles 

stuck upright, daubed with clay and toofed 

with beat grass and mud. Even in Arizona 

Territory in Apache times, Staghern’s was 
afl eyesore as ranches went. 

Passing by a grove of tall cottonwoods 


42 


near the springs, Hugh Bryce heard a sudden 
curse, and then in a rasping angered voice, 
“T tole you to keep up that black horse in 
the corral, damn you, button!” ` 

As Bryce came from behind the trees, he 
saw near a corral corner the rawboned near- 
giant, Dake Salmon, who was loafing about 
the Staghorn ranch. Hugh knew Salmon 
only as a man with a strong streak of cruelty 
and an eager liking for stories about Apache 
atrocities to white men and women. In one 
hand Salmon now held a three-foot cedar 
club; the other clutched the jacket of fifteen- 
year-old Clemmie Orr. With all his strength, 
Salmon whacked the club down. across 
Clemmie’s shoulders, dangerously close to 
his head. The boy raised a loud howl of 
agony. 
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Hugh Bryce spurred in shouting at Bryce’s father, “Bravo” Bryce. Hugh had 
Salmon. The big fellow, his club lifted high heard a dozen stories of Bravo doing just 
again, turned just as Bryce reached him. that—taking off his six-shooter and ranger 
Bryce grabbed the stout cedar stick and badge to tackle another man barehanded and 
catching Salmon off balance, wrenched it on even terms. Bravo Bryce’s son could do 


away to fling it across the corral rail. no less. 
“You'll kill him with that, Dake,” Bryce Without warning Salmon leaped in to 
growled. send a hoof-hard fist whistling at Bryce’s 


Salmon glared, his big shoulders hunch- head. Bryce barely ducked in time and then 
ing, craggy head lowering as if to charge they were slugging away. Salmon’s reach 
horse and rider. Then his yellowish eyes was longer, and when he landed, it was like 
dropped to Bryce’s waist where a six-shooter being kicked by a rock at the end of a 
was holstered. “I ain’t got no gun on me,” steam-driven piston. The man’s swarthy 
he snarled, “or I'd knock you out of that face was convulsed with fury and he fought 
saddle with it. An’ if you didn’t have a tigerishly—too tigerishly, for he wasted half 
gun, I'd beat the tar outa yuh.” his swings on thin air. In return Bryce 

Hugh Bryce promptly swung from his worked doggedly on Salmon’s face, snap- 
horse and unbuckling his own gun-belt, laid ping the man’s head back repeatedly. He 
it and its filled holster on the ground. In had more speed than Salmon, but one smash 
one sense it wasn’t Hugh Bryce who was to the head that he hadn’t been able to duck 
taking up Salmon’s challenge; it was Hugh had dazed and slowed him down. Fighting 
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off that daze, he targeted the beak-like nose, 
hammering it until blood gushed out, spat- 
tering Bryce. 

Salmon, with blood running down his 
shirt front, began to pant like a wind-broken 
horse. His long swings suddenly lost steam, 
while Bryce, who was fifteen years younger 
and as hard as ironwood, seemed to grow 
stronger. Salmon began to retreat. Hugh 
Bryce realized that Salmon was not half as 
hard as he looked and with Clemmie Ort’s 
howl of pain still in his ears, Hugh deliber- 
ately landed on spots where it would hurt 
most. 

Unexpectedly, Salmon, unable or unwill- 
ing to stand any more, whirled to dash for 
the gun-belt Bryce ‘had dropped. Bryce, 
caught flat-footed, followed but he was un- 
able to switch readily from fighting to run- 
ning and he knew it would be close. Salmon 
had only to whip up the belt and fire through 
the end of the holster. 

Then Eb Staghorn was there, a huge, 
slightly grizzled black bear, with fleshy lips 
and‘ nose and a horse-tail mustache. Stag- 
horn put ione big foot on the holstered 
weapon and shoved Salmon in the chest, 
sending him staggering back. 

“It’s not worth killing a man over, quar- 
relin’ over how to whup a blasted kid,” 
Staghorn remarked. “But you ortn’t use a 
club on Clemmie, Dake. Liable to cripple 
him so he won't be no good to do chores. 
A strap’s the thing to keep a boy in line.” 

Salmon, his craggy face bloody and cut 
and bruised, his big body weaving, glared 
at Hugh. “By God,” he threatened, “PH 

it you, Bryce. TH kill you sometime.” 

“I wouldn't do it, Dake,” said Staghorn 
in a matter-of-fact voice. “You kill this 
young feller and you know what'll happen? 
You'll have Bravo Bryce over here from 
Texas to get you for killin’ his cub. And 
you'd have no chance ag’in Bravo. He could 
bury a dozen like you, Dake. He’s buried 
fifty hard cases, Injun, Mex, white, that was 
really bad—not a imitation like you.” 


boars shut up Salmon. Helped by a bean- 
pole, who called himself Red Cartry, he 
went to the spring to wash his bloody face, 
while Bryce used sip neckerchief as sponge. 
Then picking up the six-shooter belt, Bryce 
buckled it on again. Queer, he was thinking 


with a deep pride, how abruptly Salmon had- 


quieted just at the mention of Bravo's name.. 
But many a ruffian would have quieted in 
the same way. In the West, there was no 
other man who had quite the fame of Bravo 
Bryce who for nearly twenty years had been 
a ranger in Texas and before that an Indian 
fighter and Confederate cavalryman during 
the Civil War. An almost incredible figure, 
performing incredible deeds, begun when, 
as a twelve-year-old boy, Bravo had fought 
through a campaign against the Comanches. 
His Indian fighting after he had joined the 
rangers had been a steady affair, interrupted 
only by the Civil War, after which he had 
returned to serve in the rangers again, rising 
soon to a captaincy. 

Coming from the spring, Cartry and Dake 
Salmon saddled and rode away. The pair 
had come to the Staghorn ranch a month be- 
fore, to do a little riding occasionally for 
the rancher. Bryce’s eyes followed them 
until they jogged out of sight. 

“Dake will forget it,” remarked Staghorn. 
“Dake ain’t one to hold a grudge.” 

“It won't worry me if he holds it,” stated 
Hugh and chatted for another half hour with 
the rancher. He had been a friend of Stag- 
horn’s since the Texan had settled at Pinole 
Springs and had ridden over to visit Hugh, 
to tell him that he had known Bravo Bryce 
in Texas, riding for five years as ranger in 
the company Bravo Bryce captained. 

Which had been enough for Hugh. Any 
friend of his father’s was his friend likewise. 
When the rest of the Animas Valley looked 
with suspicion on Staghorn, mainly because 
of the‘numerous strangers who came to stay 
for short periods at the Staghorn ranch, 
Hugh defended the Texan. Major Lanham 
at his fortress-like headquarters, the Logan 
brothers, Jim Tolleth, Guinn Cryder, all had 
an idea that Staghorn was operating a rustler 
outfit. Hugh had disagreed strenuously with 
them, moved only by the fact that Staghorn 
was his father’s friend. 

When he left Staghorn to ride down the 
canyon finally, he was met by Clemmie who 
emerged from a thicket alongside the trail. 

“You sure kept me from a bad lickin’,” 
Clemmie said gratefully. “Dake might of 
killed me.” The boy had an humble doglike 
appreciation of favors. 

“You better pull out of here, Clemmie,” 
Hugh advised. “I'll give you a job at my 


A 


place,” 
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The boy's face lighted up at that offer, 
then he shook his head. “I wouldn’t want 
to quit Eb that-a-way, It wouldn’t be right 
to him. He give me a home back in Texas 
when I lost my folks and I owe him a lot.” 

“With all the work you've done, you paid 
him back long ago. No reason why you 
should stay here to be knocked around by 
the hard-cases staying around Eb.” 

Clemmie shook his head again and Hug 
rode on. Clemmie, he guessed, was in part 
afraid to leave, to risk Staghorn’s anger. The 
rest of his refusal to leave came from the 
fact that Staghorn had fpr most of the boy’s 
life provided a home of sorts. Hugh pitied 
the boy and wanted to help him, but 
Clemmie would have to muster enough cout- 
age to make the break and quit Staghorn’s 
outfit of his own accord. 

Spurring on toward his ranch, Hugh 
th as he often did of Bravo Bryce. 
He had seen Bravo but once in the ten 
years since he had come to Arizona Territory, 
sent there by Bravo after the death of Hugh’s 
mother to live with the Grosvenors in the 
south end of the Animas Valley. During 
those ten years, his father had dropped in 
for one hasty visit, during a trip to Arizona 
to return a quartet on the wanted list of the 
Texas rangers. His father was no letter 
writer and outside of that visit, Hugh’s only 
contact with Bravo had been in meeting men 
like Staghorn who had known his father in 
Texas. 

It was a rare month when some trans- 
planted Texan did not come to Hugh, with 
outstretched hand and the warm greeting, 
“So you're the son of Bravo Bryce. Mighty 
glad to meet you, young fella.” Often in 
round-up camps he had heard yarns of the 
exploits of Captain Bravo Bryce, related by 
some quiet-speaking old cowhand, All spoke 
of his father with respect and admiration, 
and Hugh shone in that reflected glory. 

That hero-worship had been a guiding 
force all his life; had led him at twenty-one 
to start his own cattle ranch in Fishtail 
Canyon on the west side of the Animas 
Valley. It was Wall Grosvenor who had 
made that start possible. 

Grosvenor, once a partner of his father 
on a Texas ranch, had branded a few heifer 
calves to Hugh soon after the *s arrival, 
- and those cattle had increased fast. When 
he was sixteen, Grosvenor had paid the boy 


top wages for breaking horses; that money 
Hugh had used to buy other cattle. 

He had four hundred cows now grazing 
out from his homestead in Fishtail Canyon, 
the cattle ranging up on the’ pine-stippled 
mesas of the Trum peak in summer, 
wintering in the valley. Hugh was prosper- 
ing fast, buoyed by the feeling that he 
couldn't fail—not with the blood of Bravo 
Bryce in him. 


CHAPTER IT 
RETURN OF BRAVO BRYCE 


R= at his ranch under the sycamores 
in the canyon bottom, he got rid of his 
blood-spattered clothes and saddled a fresh 
horse to ride to the Grosvenor ranch. For 
the trip he was using a three-year-old chest- 
nut gelding he had been bregking for Ann 
Grosvenor. The colt made little fuss as 
Bryce drew up the cinches; he was gentle 


‘and had had four saddles. 


Habit alone made Bryce carry his Win- 
chester shoved in the scabbard as he took 
the trail across the grassy oval of the Animas 
Valley. Save for small scale raids, Apaches 
had been quiet for several years. General 
Crook had ringed them in with a chain of 
army posts, knit together by telegraph and 
filled with hard-bitten mounted troops led 
by officers who had learned Indian fighting 
the hard way. 

As he rode Bryce surveyed the country 
and whistled a tune he often had heard Ann 
Grosvenor play on her square piano. To 
the south, over a dry waste that always gave 
the appearance of a lake, a plume of smoke 
was lifting from a crawling train on the 
recently built railroad. West on Major 
Lanbam’s ranch a local shower was slanting 
down long dark lines of rain. 

Climbing the ridge above Cottonwood 
Wash, he reined in the chestnut to look 
down the wash, where a buckboard with two 
passengers was drawn along rapidly by a 
pair of bright bay trotters. That would be 
one of Wall Grosvenor’s prize buggy teams, 
and the flash of red color would be a neck- 
erchief around the soft throat of Ann Gros- 
venor. The other passenger would be Wall 
Grosvenor; Ann often drove for her father. 

The rig with the father and daughter was 
traveling straight up the wash. Watching 
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the vehicle, Bryce noticed suddenly a wisp 
of smoke rising from the other side of a 
neighboring ridge to the one he was on, 
smoke so colorless as to be almost lost in 
the bright sun. Undoubtedly that meant a 
branding fire,’ and the Grosvenors were 
headed straight for it. Bryce sent the chest- 
nut lunging forward in a stiff-legged run, 
on a course toward the thin pencil of smoke. 

He pulled down when he was in the tall 
mesquites of the ridge for a look-see. Be- 
low him two men in a little open space of 
the thick mesquite brush were squatted over 
a small fire. Their saddled horses, a blaze- 
faced sorrel and a roan, were ground-reined 
nearby. He identified the two as Red Car- 
try and Dake Salmon who had ridden away 
from Staghorn’s two hours before. Near the 
fire lying on the ground hogtied was a calf. 
The cow to which the calf belonged was 
dose and wore the Grosvenor Double Dia- 
mond brand. It was easy to guess what the 
men were up to; they would hair-brand the 
Grosvenor calf, to be picked up and 
changed to some rustler brand after wean- 
ing. 
fine men at the branding fire had not 
seen the rider on the ridge, but they heard 
the rattle of wheels and beat of the hoofs 
of the Grosvenor team. One, carrying a 
rifle in the crook of his arm, walked a few 
yards down the wash. As the buckboard 
came nearer, he yelled and waved his arm, 
an imperious sweep which carried a well- 
known meaning in that part of Arizona Ter- 
‘ritory—a plain order to approaching parties 
to keep away. 

It was a command that was generally 
obeyed but the Grosvenor rig came straight 
up on the draw, turning only to avoid mes- 
quite clumps. 

Hugh Bryce, leaning forward in his sad- 
dle, swore softly; it was like Wall Gros- 
venor and his daughter to defy the threat 
represented by the rustlers. Grosvenor had 
settled in the Animas when Apaches ran 
wild over Arizona, and having survived 
those bloody times, he was not to be turned 
back now from investigating a branding on 
his range by strangers. 

The second man, carrying a long-bar- 
reled rifle, joined the first just as his com- 
pe was lifting his gun to his shoulder. 


aybe they intended to send a first shot as. 


warning, but ‘if the rig kept on, other shots 


would be fired to hit the horses or even the 
two people in the buckboard. 

Bryce was taking no chances on that. He 
whipped out the Winchester, reflecting that 
the only cartridges he carried were in the 
magazine, and fired quickly over the heads 
of the rustlers. At the explosion the chest- 
nut under him bolted, racing through mes- 
quite that rasped and tore at the rider’s 
bull-hide leggings. He fought the colt and 
managed to head him toward the fire. 

This blind charge on a fear-crazed horse 
wasn’t the smartest way to attack, but he 
judged it was just what Bravo Bryce would 
have done. It drew the pair's attention from 
the rig, and they turned on him to fire half 
a dozen rapid shots. In the thick high fine- 
leaved mesquite brush, the horse and his 
rider made poor targets. 


HECKING the colt finally, Bryce got 
out another shot. That second explo- 
sion close to the chestnut’s head made the 
terrified horse really stampede, but Bryce 
kept him in the general direction of the fire, 
making enough noise for a cavalry charge. 
It bluffed the rustlers; they got their horses, 
racing back up the canyon in ‘a precipitous 
flight. 

Which was lucky for Bryce since in the 
open spaces near the fire, the chestnut sud- 
denly began to pitch, and Hugh was too 
busy riding to use the Winchester. He kept 
his spur rowels away from the shining coat 
of the animal. The chestnut wasn’t to blame 
—that Winchester must have sounded like 
a cannon in the sensitive ears. By the time 
he had the horse calmed, the Grosvenors 
had driven as close to the fire as the buck- 
board could get from the brush. Leaving 
his daughter holding the bays, Wall Gros- 
venor climbed out to examine the calf, a 
heifer tied with a rawhide piggin string. 
A short curved iron lay heating in the 
coals of the fire. 

Hugh got down from his horse and stirred 
the fire to a cherry red, using the iron to 
burn Grosvenor’s brand on the calf’s shoul- 
der. Then he cut an underslope in the left 
ear, a swallow fork in the right, and turned 
the calf loose. 

Strands of burnished copper hair curling 
out from her black flat-crowned sombrero, 
Ann Grosvenor sat in the seat of the rig. 
She was easily the prettiest girl in the Ani- 
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mas. She smiled at Hugh as he straight- 
ened. | ; 

His return smile was a little grim; he had 
noted that Grosvenor was totally unarmed. 
It had been plain loco for him to risk his 
own and his daughter’s life. Grosvenor 
was nearly sixty and his string of years was 
mostly lived out, but Ann was only twenty. 


Had there been no third party to interfere, . 


Salmon and Cartry might have murdered the 
two in the buckboard, making it appear the 
wark of Apache renegades, From what 
Hugh had seen of the pair at Eb Staghorn’s, 
they had about as much mercy as could be 
found in bronco Apaches. 

“This sort of thing has got to stop,” said 
Grosvenor. 

“Yes,” Bryce agreed quietly. “But it 
won't stop through driving up on rustlers 
without even a gun on you. You can afford 
to lose a few calves, but you and Ann have 
only one life apiece. Those two are the 
breed that might have shot you both.” 

“You know them then?” asked Grosve- 
nor. 

Bryce, without replying, went to his 
horse. 

“Some of Eb Staghorn’s short men, I 
guess,” Grosvenor said bitterly. 

“Short men” was a common term in Ari- 
zona ‘Territory. It described riders who 
drifted into a community. from nowhere, 
generally leaving outlaw records behind 
them and staying for a brief period before 
leaving as mysteriously as they had ap- 

ated. The term might have come from 
the fact that such men, fearing pursuit of 
the law, stayed only a short time in one 
place or maybe it had been given them be- 
cause they were the sort destined to live but 
a shart time. Short men often turned to 
rustling which might lead to a warning from 
ranchers to hit the trail, or to a shoot out and 
stones piled over otherwise unmarked 
graves. The renegades known as short men 
didn’t often surrender themselves for hang- 
ing. 

“You'd better hire some young men to 
ride with Serrano and Pasqual,” he advised 
Grosvenor, - “They're getting too old to 
keep your calves branded up.” Grosvenor 
shrugged off the advice; most of his inter- 
est lay in his Steeldust riding horses and 
fancy buggy teams. 

“We were driving over to invite you 


for supper, Hugh,” called Ann Grosvenor. 
"Maria is cooking a very special meal.” 

“I was on my way over to eat it; the wind 
has been blowing from Maria’s kitchen all 
day,” he joked as he rode close to the buck- 
board. “Afraid I ruined this 'colt for you, 
Ann—shooting from his back. He won't 
be safe for a woman for a long time. After 
this if anybody just says ‘gun’ around him 
he’ll go crazy,” 

“You can’t scare me into letting you have 
that Jamie colt,” the girl returned spiritedly. 
“Tl spell out ‘gun’ if I have to say it 
around him. But we've got something more 
than Maria’s supper to offer you—a sur- 
prise.” 

“What is it?” 

She laughed, and her gray eyes held danc- 


ing lights. “If I told you, it wouldn't be 
any surprise, would it? You'll have to 
wait,” 


He trailed the buckboard as the Gros- 
venors headed down the wash to swing to- 
ward the south end of the valley, talking to 
calm the nervous, sweating chestnut. As 
he rode, he kept his eyes on Ann Grosvenor, 
letting the bright bays step along fast, their 
legs pistoning swiftly and cleanly, leaving a 
little wake of crushed grass behind the spin- 
ning wheels. 

Swinging about a high ridge, they came 
to the Grosvenor ranch, sitting under the 
scattered pines of a little bench above the 
valley. the original house had been a two- 
story block of adobe. A new house had 
been built since, higher on the bench, a 
U-shaped rambling residence of reddish 
adobe. Directly below the old house was 
a diamond-shaped corral of solid adobe 
walls topped by cedar spikes. 

Old Serrano’s grandson, Pancho, came 
running out to take the bay team. Hugh 
put the chestnut into a stall, unsaddled, and 
after wiping the sweat-soaked hide dry, fol- 
lowed the Grosvenors to the house, 

In the patio, paved with flat stones, a man 
sat in an easy chair, with a bottle of whiskey 
at his elbow. Hugh Bryce stopped, startled, 
staring hard for a moment before a grin 
widened his face, For the man who got up 
from the chair to stand tall and erect, hand- 
some, sharply trimmed yellow beard match- 
ing long yellow wavy hair, the latter carry- 
ing no apparent trace of gray, was Hugh’s 
father, Bravo Bryce. His garb was fitted 


Et ae 
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for hard use, with a certain added elegance. 
The cartridge belt was silver ornamented, 
the shirt and breeches of fine material, the 
boots tailored like gloves. With another 
man the long hair and clothing would have 
been the showy badge of the Western show- 
man, but in Bravo Bryce they went with the 
flamboyant, reckless bravery he had shown 
in dozens of battles with red and white 
renegades. 


UGH, his brown face stretched in a 

wide smile, stepped quickly forward. 
Bravo Bryce put his arms around Hugh, 
holding him for a moment in the affection- 
ate embrace of a Mexican hacendado, 

Then, “Son,” he said in his deep warm 
voice and shook Hugh’s hand, keeping his 
left arm over Hugh’s shoulder. 

At the word, ten years wete wiped out 
for Hugh Bryce, and the day of his mother’s 
funeral was but yesterday. On that day his 
father had also said goodbye to his son, put- 
ting him on a stagecoach to make his home 
with Bryce’s former ranch partner, Wall 
Grosvenor, in Arizona Territory. The boy 
had strained his eyes from the rocking Con- 
cord, watching until it was only a speck in 
the distance, the splendid figure of the man 
he literally worshiped. 

“Pve missed you, Hughie,” Bravo de- 
clared. “It’s been six years since I saw you. 
You’ve grown into a man. A man to be 
proud of. Wall tells me you’ve started a 
ranch of your own.” - 

“A little place, sir,” said Hugh. He had 
been proud of that ranch in Fishtail Can- 
yon, but now it seemed almost too small 
to mention to his father who had two years 
ago resigned from the rangers to become 
partner in a huge ranch on the Staked 
Plains. 

Almost tongue-tied with surprise and 
pleasure he kept his eyes on his father as 
they ate supper. Bravo Bryce quietly mo- 
nopolized the talk, telling of adventures in 
mesquite and tornillo thickets, unreeling a 
drama of battles. He could not have asked 
for a better audience: his son, a pretty young 
girl, an old friend. Bravo did not boast, he 
merely told lightly one hair-breadth adven- 
ture after another. He did not have to 
brag or exaggerate; rather he gave the im- 
pression of understating. He was simply 
one of those few men who had never known 


1 


fear, and what he had done had been merely 


a job. 

Hugh had been in one gun battle in his 
life; between cowboys and a band of Chiri- 
cahua warriors who had run off some of 
Major Lanham’s horses. He and four of 
the Lanham cowboys had followed the band 
to run into an ambush. Two of the cow- 
boys had been killed and Hugh had shot one 
of the red renegades before his own horse 
had been killed under him. For Bravo of 
course that battle would have been too tri- 
vial to be worth relating. Bravo’s whole life 
had been one long record of hair-breadth 
escapes from death. He had half a dozen 
bullet wounds. 

Hugh left late to ride through the dark, 
quiet valley, with the cottonwoods marking 
Major Lanham’s headquarters towering 
dimly in the distance. Bravo had promised 
to come to visit Hugh’s ranch at the first 
opportunity. Hugh was a little hurt that’ 
Bravo was staying with the Grosvenors, but 
his little house he admitted was hardly suit- 
able to entertain Bravo. 

It was almost one o'clock when he 
reached his ranch. Riding up out of a rocky 
arroyo he smelled smoke in the air, mixed 
with the odor of burned leather and cloth. 
At once he was on the alert. Apache raiders 
were fond of leaving burned ranchhouses 
as their calling cards. He pulled up his 
horse, sliding the Winchester from the scab- 
bard. 

The marauders, however, had visited the 
ranchhouse hours before. Where the house 
had stood now were only the roofless walls 
of the two rooms, and within them a smok- 
ing heap of his few possessions. He had 
left no fire in the stove so the fire could 
be no accident. Almost any rancher in the 
Territory would have suspected Apaches, — 
but Hugh knew better. No Indians had 
been here; the house had been burned by 
Carty and Salmon in revenge. 


CHAPTER III 
TWO KINDS OF RANCHERS 


UGH BRYCE with the smoke of his 
burned house in his nostrils was just 

as foolhardy and reckless in his anger as 
Grosvenor had been that afternoon. He was 
going to have a settlement with the mis- ` 


. Wells. 
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creants; he would have it if twenty men in- 
stead of two had burned his plate. 
bedded down in a shed with his saddle 
blankets and at the first morning light 
picked up, as he had expected, the trail of 
two horses. 

The riders had not headed for Staghorn’s, 
however; the tracks led toward Strode 
He followed the trail at a lope, 
keeping it until he was in the little railroad 
town. 

A saloon man told him that Cartry 
and Salmon had been there the night be- 
fore and had announced they were taking 
the night train for California. The ticket 
agent said the two had bought tickets for 
Los Angeles, taking with them their sacked 
saddles. The two horses had been left in 
a corral. 

That ended the chase for Bryce. He had 
no time to follow the pair to California. He 
headed back for the valley, taking a steep 
trail over the range that would drop him 
into Staghorn’s. He had a bone to pick 
with the rancher. 

Above the ranch he met Clemmie Orr, 
moving a bunch of mares and colts up can- 
yon. The horses were new arrivals. Riders 
often brought horses to the Staghorn place, 
pasturing them awhile, and taking them 
away again. Some of the Animas ranchers 
claimed that Staghorn’s outfit was nothing 
more than a relay station for horse thieves. 

He pulled up in front of the house where 
a Grosvenor horse wearing a fancy silver- 
mounted saddle stood with grounded reins. 
The saddle Hugh identified as his father’s. 

A gangling youth, Bill Peters, and two 
strangers were squatted on the shady side of 
the house playing poker. Inside he found 
Bravo Bryce and Eb Staghorn with a bottle 
of Irish whiskey sitting on the table be- 
tween them. 

“Been hearing about you, son, from my 
old amigo Eb here,” Bravo greeted Hugh. 
“He says you're a real rancher and no bet- 
ter rider in the country.” 

“Yeah?” Hugh said shortly. He was still 
on the prod. “Maybe Eb can Wet why 
two of his men burned down my house last 
night—I mean Salmon and Cartry.” _ 

“Surely they couldn’t of done that,” said 
Staghorn, startled. ‘Them boys wouldn’t 

1 such a lowdown onary trick on a neigh- 

of mine, Course Salmon might still of 


He. 


been pawin’ dirt over that beatin’ you 
handed him.” f 

“That wasn’t all he had against me. Gros- 
venor and Ann caught Salmon and Cartry 
branding one of his calves yesterday. They ~ 
warned the Grosvenors to stay away, but 
Grosvenor didn’t turn. Salmon and Cartry 
were going to open fire when I sent a shot 
from the ridge. They did a little wild shoot- 
ing and rode up canyon in a hurry. When I 
got to my place last night, my house was 
burned down. I followed tracks of two 
riders to Strode this morning; found they 
were Salmon and Cartry. They'd taken the 
train to California.” 

“That shore shocks me,” said Eb. “They 
was just a couple of Texas boys that come 
along here, and I give ‘em a little work 
breaking horses. I never told ’em to do no 
branding of other folks’ calves. They come 
in yesterday evenin’ bout dark and shoved 
off a little later. They didn’t say nothin’ 
about no fuss with you or Grosvenor. I 
shore don’t want no trouble with my neigh- 
bors.” 

“If you mean that,” Hugh said sharply, 
“you'd better be more careful what men you 
take in here. And give them orders to quit 
brandin’ other peones stock,” 

Staghorn colored angrily, but Bravo inter- 
posed. 

“Now, now, son,” he said jovially, “that’s 
no way to talk to my old amigo. Eb and 
me, we went through too much together 
down on the border for him and. my son to 
quarrel. Eb saved my bacon more’n once.” 

“I don’t blame the young’un for bein’ on 
the warpath,” said Staghorn. “Have a 
drink, Hugh. If your house got burned, 
you're welcome to camp here with me.” 

“I’m building again right away,” said 
Hugh. Befote leaving Strode Wells he 
had hired a couple of Mexicans to come out 
to make adobes for another house. 

“Yessir,” stated Bravo pouring out an- 
other drink, ‘I’ve knowed H Staghorn most 
of my life, and I know he’s the kind to ride 
a river with. Him and me swum a lot of 
bad rivers together. You couldn’t have a 
better neighbor, Hughie.” 

Hugh Bryce’s anger vanished. He was 
the hero-worshiping boy again, and if his 
father said Staghorn was all right, that was 
enough. .Staghorn could have had nothing 
to do with the house burning or the brand- 
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ing of Grosvenor’s calf; those things had 
been Salmon’s and Cartry’s ideas. Men like 
Major Lanham who talked against Staghorn 
were just griping without reason. 

Hugh, after a little exchange of talk, rose 
to go. His father, after finishing the bottle, 
joined him outside. 

“I was aiming to come up to see your 
place, Hugh, but if your house was burned, 


no use of that now. I’m due in Tucson and’ 


I'll head there by way of Grosvenor’s. TIl 
tide up valley a piece with you.” 

“Glad to hick you,” said Hugh. 

“I might not go back to Texas,” stated 
Brdvo as the two rode away together. 
“Maybe you've heard I was partners with 
an Englishman on a big ranch over on the 
Staked Plains. We quarreled and I pulled 
out. That blamed Britisher was always in- 
terferin’. He had a lot of fool notions. For 
one thing, he wanted to spend a ‘lot of 
money having bulls shipped clear from Eng- 
land, Hell, any bull is good enough, long 
as he can get calves.” 


Hock said nothing to that. For years 
he had heard Major Lanham and 
Wall Grosvenor preach fervently against 
scrub sires and import Durham and Here- 
ford bulls to breed out the longhorn strain. 
The resulting calves had proved the value 
of their theories, Bravo simply didn’t know 
ranching if he thought scrub bulls were 
good enough. There was no profit in rais- 
ing scrub cattle, 

“J could use a few hundred dollars, 
Hugh, if you got it handy,” remarked 
Bravo. “Tve taken a job temporarily with 
the express company, with Arizona and 
New Mexico as my territory, but what I’m 
really out here for is to look over ranches. 
If I can find the right location, I can get a 
Jot of money to stait a big outfit. If you 
can spare me say five hundred dollars now, 
I'd appreciate it.” 

“I can give you the money,” said Hugh 
promptly. “‘But if you’re hunting a loca- 
tion for a ranch, why not go in with me here 
in the Animas? I’ve got four hundred 
pretty good cows; I know where I can get a 
few hundred head more cheap. That could 
make a good start for us. I’ve got enough 
range for around three thousand head.” 

is father smiled, the same smile he had 
used years ago in listening absent-mindedly 


to his five-year-old son's account of rides on 
his pony? It was the tolerant good humor 
of a big man for a small boy’s affairs. Bravo 
still thought of Hugh as a boy. 

“That sounds like a small ranch to you, 
I know,” he said, flushing. “But we could 
build up fast.” 

“Yes, we could,” admitted Bravo. “But 
I never liked to start small, Hughie. I 
wouldn’t be interested in anything unless it 
was big. I’m heading for Tucson today, 


‘and while I’m doing a little detective work 


for the express company, I'm going to look 
over a piece of land on the Border. Some 
Texas rancher friends would trail in ten 
thousand head for me, Now is the time 
to get hold of a big chunk of range. Tve 
thought over this Animas. Valley; it could 
easily hold ten times what it runs now. 
Staghorn and I been talkin’ it over. I could 
use Staghorn’s ranch as headquarters for 
ten thousand cows to begin with.” 

Hugh was silent, but he realized what 
that would mean—trange crowding, conflicts 
with Lanham, Grosvenor, the Logan 
brothers and the other ranchers who had 
pioneered the Animas. The result would 
be to overstock the valley, ruin the grass. 

Where the trail branched off to Hugh’s 
ranch, Bravo pulled up. “When can you 
get me that money, Hugh?” 

“TI write you an order on the Volney 
Store in Strode Wells for it. Jim Volney 
does the banking for this country.” 

“Its not easy for a. father to ask a son 
for money, but it’s only a temporary loan,” 
said Bravo as Hugh wrote a check on a 
page torn from his tally book. “I know a 
hundred people in Texas who would send 
it to me, but I’m in a hurry for it. Time 
means money to me. You'll find that out, 
Hughie, when, you get to managing big 
affairs.” 

Given the order, Bravo rode on while 
Hugh returning to his place, harnessed a 
work team and began grading a level place 
on the bench for the new house. It was a 
site he had picked for the house where he 
hoped to bring Ann Grosvenor some day as 
his wife. Ann Grosvenor had helped him 
select it. At the time he had hinted he 
planned to have her occupy it when he had 
his ranch well established, but Ann Gros- 
venor had kept him somehow from asking 
her outright if she would marry him. He 
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had a feeling she hadn't made up her mind 
about him. And yet she had known him 
since he was a small boy; she should know 
by now if she thought enough of him to 
marry him. 

He had given his father half his available 
cash, and he would have to draw in his 
horns on what he had planned to build— 
two small rooms and a big living room with 
a curly quartz fireplace to give Ann an idea 
of what their home could be. Now he 
would have to build another shack. 

He had come to the Grosvenors when he 
was ‘twelve, Ann ten. Ann’s mother had 
been their school teacher in the ranch- 
house until the death of Mrs. Grosvenor; 
after that Ann had been sent away to a 
convent school. Sometimes the girl treated 
him like a brother and sometimes she made 
fun of him. But at other times her smile 
was warm and her eyes had glowed, look- 


` ing at him. 


The Mexicans arrived next morning to 
begin their adobe making, puddling clay and 
water in a pit with their bare feet and lay- 
ing out rows of bricks to dry in the sun. It 
was two days later that Major Lanham rode 
in. Lanham was a grizzled veteran of the 
Civil War, an officer who had earned his 
commissions by action under fire. A solid 
chunk of a man with a gruff driving way, 
he was unpopular in the Animas. 

He looked over the wreck of the burned 
house. “Heard you got burned out by Stag- 
horn’s outfit,” he said curtly. . 

“I got burned out by two men who were 
staying with Staghorn,’ Hugh corrected 
him. “They left the country.” 

“There'll be others taking their place, as 
long as Staghorn is in the country. He’s 
had a lot of short men stay with him since 
he settled, And all of them have worked 
on our stock.” 

“Tye kept track of my calves,” said Hugh. 
“They got none of mine.” 

“Maybe-not. Eb knows you have only a 
few to look after, but I’ve lost plenty cat- 
tle and some good horses, We can’t have 
Staghorn’s kind in the Animas. Came in 
hete without a cow, and yet he’s got a big 
bunch of stock wearing his brand. Anyone 
could tell by looking at his yearlings that 
most of them are from my cows. But 
that’s not enough in court,” added Lanham 
bitterly. “‘Staghorn’s made too many friends 
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around Strode Wells for a jury to convict 
him.” 

Bryce nodded agreement. Lanham would 
find it hard to get a conviction against a 
tustler working on his cattle. Lanham had 
served notice that he would send to Yuma 
Prison anyone he caught working on his 
stock. Which didn’t set well; Arizonans 
had the free and easy notion that a hungry 
man. was entitled to eat other people’s beef. 

“Tm at the end of my patience,” growled 
Lanham. “If the law won’t get rid of Stag- 
horn and his cussed short men, I'll stop ‘em 
another way. I’ve got eight cowboys that 
have fought Apaches. The Logans and 
Guinn Cryder said they’d join me. I could 
count on Grosvenor.” 

“If you're asking me to join in wiping 
out Staghorn,” said Hugh, ‘I’m not with 

ou. 

i Lanham’s reddish face turned a shade 
darker. ‘“There’s just two kinds of ranchers 
in the Animas,” he said deliberately. “Two 
of Staghorn’s men burned your house after 
you and Grosvenor caught them red-handed, 
rustling. If Staghorn was driven out, you 
could take over his range. You're the sort 
of neighbor I want. I'll sell you three hun- 
dred heifers you can pay for from their 
calves.” 

Lanham was offering Hugh a bribe for 
his help, although he’d want top price for 
the heifers. If he took the offer, however, 
it would save Hugh several years in building 
up his herd, cut short the time until he could 
ask Ann Grosvenor to marry him. 


RYCE shook his head. He was the son of 

Bravo Bryce, who had ridden most of 

his life to enforce the Jaw. Bravo wouldn’t 

want his son helping wipe out a neighbor 

suspected of stealing. And Hugh patterned 
his life after his father’s. _ 

Lanham’s anger boiled up at the refusal. 
“Tve got a boomerang corral at Palo Verde 
Springs where part of your cattle water. 
I’ve told my men to let your stock water 
there, but don’t expect that favor in the 
future.” 

“AIL right,” Bryce returned. “And. don’t 
expect me to shove your strays back from the 
mountains.” 

“My men will do that for me, by God,” 
snarled Lanham and rode off rowelling his 
horse hard. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HOLD-UP AT RANSOM 


i bre days later Clemmie Orr rode up 
to Hugh’s camp under the live oaks 
where he had fashioned a shelter of cedar 

les with a tarpaulin roof. The Mexicans 
had finished making adobes and had gone 
home to let the stacks of bricks cure befote 
starting the house. 

Hugh was not surprised to see Clem- 
mie; the boy dropped into Hugh’s camp 
whenever he had a chance, to escape the 
tormenting he received at Staghorn’s. The 
boy grinned now as Hugh hoorahed him 
on the old gray gelding he rode. “Five 
new men rode in last night,” he said. “About 
all the tough Texans that ever come to 
Arizona I guess has stopped with Staghorn, 
but these look exter tough. Some day Stag- 
horn’s liable to set a bunch of them birds 
to grabbin’ this whole Animas Valley.” 

“That will be quite a grab,” said Hugh, 
but he recalled his father’s talk. 

“Them five brung in near a hundred 
horses,” said Clemmie. “Good ones. I 
reckon you could buy some of ‘em mighty 
cheap.” 

“I don’t need horses,” Hugh said shortly. 
“Not that kind anyway.” Ten to one those 
horses had been stolen out of New or old 
Mexico. Horses were scarce in the South- 
west and had a ready sale since Apaches in 
former years had swept many ranches clean 
of saddle stock. Small bands of warriors 
had each used up hundreds of horses in a 
raid that might stretch out a thousand miles 
or more. 

So far, few Animas horses had been re- 
ported stolen, although there were a lot of 
good horses in the valley, all of the ranch- 
ets having gone into raising of saddle stock. 
Major Lanham had several hundred head. 
Wall Grosvenor had nearly as many, using 
Kentucky sand Steeldust stallions to cross 
with selected mustang mares. Fearing In- 
dians, the Animas ranchers usually kept 
their horses close to headquarters, where 
rag could be run quickly into walled cor- 

S. i 

“Clemmie,” advised Hugh, “‘you’d better 
break away from that Staghorn bunch, They 
are due to get into serious trouble sooner 
or later, and if you’re caught with ‘em, 


you'll be branded with the same iron.” 

“Staghorn kin look after himself,” said 
the boy with a touch of pride. “Eb treats 
me good—sometimes anyway. It aint me 
I’m worried about. It’s you. Your dad rode 
in yesterday and has been drinkin’ steady 
and playin’ poker ever since. Lost about 
all the money he had to that Peters card 
slick stayin’ with Eb. And he’s so drunk 
he’s sick. That hawg pen’s no place for 
him. But don’t tell Staghorn I tole you 
your dad was there. I’m s’posed to be up 
in Eagle Canyon hunting horses,” 

Hugh had heard occasional stories about 
Bravo and liquor. Bravo's drinking had 


- been in the same epic strain as his other 


feats—yarns in which Bryce had spent all 
night in a,saloon, downing drink after 
drink, and showing’ no trace of liquor. 
There seemed no special purpose in that 
sort of drinking except on ome occasion 
when Bravo had drunk into a helpless stupor 
a desperado who had said he never would 
be taken alive by the rangers. 

Telling Clemmie to ride on his hoarse 
hunt, he saddled to head for Staghorn’s. 
Coming into the ranch, he found four 
strangets in a corral cutting out horses for 
a Mexican buyer. Riding past them, he 
came to the jacal-like house. His father 
was inside, sitting alone at a table with a 
jug at his elbow. Bravo was glassy-eyed; 
only after staring hard at Hugh a half min- 
ute was he able to identify his son. Then 
tears appeared in Bravo's eyes. 

“There he is,” he said thickly. “My own 
flesh and blood an’ I been separated from 
him for ten years.” 

“You haven’t been up to see my ranch 
yet, Dad,” said Hugh. “Id like to show it 
to you. Why not ride there now?” 

Bravo considered this with a drunken 
gravity. 

“I’m most too busy,” he said. "Been here 
visitin’ and talkin’ with my old amigo, Eb 
Staghorn. Me and Eb, we both left Texas 
to come to Arizona to make a fresh start, 
Both of us—make new beginnin’—get rich 
—and you'll be with us in it, Hughie,” he 
Eee “We'll cut you in on something 

ig. Tell you "bout it later.” 

- He started to get up, but fell to the 
floor, to lie there paralyzed. Hugh helped 
him to his feet and holding an arm, got 
him to a corral where he saddled Brayo’s 
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horse. Once in the saddle, Bravo kept his 
seat, although he swayed as the horse jogged 
under him. 

They rode to Hugh’s camp where Hugh 
cooked a huge pot of black coffee. Bravo 
drank a few cups and then collapsing te 
a cot whined for more whiskey. Hugh 
gave him a little, and then when Bravo 


‘finally slept soddenly, Hugh sat looking at . 


him. 

He never had imagined Bravo Bryce 
like this. Bravo, he guessed, had lost in 
the poker game all the money Hugh had 
loaned him. Hugh didn’t mind that and 
certainly Bravo could be excused for drink- 
ing a little too much occasionally, after all 
the hell he had gone through as ranger. 

He kept Bravo at his camp for two days 
before the shaky fits passed and the man 
finally got back to something like normal. 
He had to go to Tucson again, he stated, 
on express company business, and Hugh 
tode with him as far as the Grosvenors. 
By that time his father was himself again 
—making gallant speeches to Ann, talk- 
ing of old days to Grosvenor. Then he 
tode away, raising dust to Strode Wells 
where he would take the train to Tucson. 

Ann Grosvenor looking at Hugh, gazing 
after his father, smiled a little. ‘You 
know, Hugh,” she said. “I could almost 
shake you sometimes—the way you look at 
As if the world turned around 


“I don’t understand what you mean,” he 
mumbled, taken aback. 

“You seem to forget that you got to 
make good on your own merits. I know,” 
she went on hurriedly, “you never bragged 
about having Bravo Bryce for a father, but 
down deep it’s always been in you—that you 
were the son of a famous man, and that 
made you wonderful, too. You should ad- 
mire him, of course. He has done splendid 
things. But he is Bravo Bryce, while you’re 
Hugh Bryce. You've got to stand on your 
own feet.” 

He flushed deeply. The girl was saying 
. exactly what Hugh had thought of Clemmie, 
that Clemmie would have to strong 
enough to stand by himself; to quit Staghorn 
of his own accord. To have that told to 
him now was hard to take. 

“I just wonder,” Ann remarked. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you discovered that Bravo wasn’t quite 


as wonderful as you think. He’s a good 
friend of Eb Staghorn’s. Suppose Bravo 
wanted you to throw in with Staghorn— 
what would you do?” 

He recalled Major Lanham and his re- 
marks that there were only two kinds of 
ranchers in the Animas. “Have you heard 
talk that I might throw in with Staghorn?” 

“There never will be such talk around 
me,” she flashed. “I know you too well for 
that. But I want you to believe in your- 
self, as Hugh Bryce; not as the son of Bravo 
Bryce. You're going to be the big man in 
this valley some day. Suppose you found 
out that your god had clay feet?” 

Often women, he had heard, possessed an 
intuition that saw below the surface, but his 
father had no clay feet. A little too much 
drinking—what did that matter? That was 
a small weakness. 

He rode back to his ranch slowly, anger 
smoldering in him. Ann Grosvenor had 
been warning him against Bravo’s influence. 
As if Bravo was liable to lead him into 
something dishonorable. That was in a way 
an insult to Bravo and he didn’t like it, 
coming even from Ann. 

Clemmie Orr loped in two days later, in 
the late afternoon. “I got to tell someone,” 
he blurted out in a scared voice. ‘‘Some- 
body ort to know.” 

“Know what?” 

“They're going to hold up a passenger 
train; rob the express safe. Staghorn and 
six men. They got word from Tucson a 
big shipment of money is coming from the 
East on the passenger tonight. Over fifty 
thousand dollars. I slept outdoors, last 
night; them new fellers knocked me around 
too much. I heard ‘em plannin’ it. I 
ain’t stayin’ around no bunch that holds 
up trains.” 

“You can stay here or go over to the 
Grosvenors.”’ 

The boy shivered. “I’m afeared to stay 
that close to that outfit. If they guessed 
I'd heard ’em and told on ’em, they'd 
twist my neck like I was a sick chicken. 
I was goin’ to keep still about it and just 
slope outa the country, but I figured you in 
special ort to know ‘bout this hold-up.” 

Hugh turned cold as ice’ suddenly. He 
looked at Clemmie. “You mean Bravo is 
going with them? Is that it?” 

The boy nodded. “They begun makin’ 
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plans as soon as he rode in from Tucson. 
He brung word about that shipment.” 


UGH stood dazed, silent. His father 
turning bandit! Silently he cursed 
Staghorn. Eb had filled his father so full 
of liquor that Bravo didn’t realize what he 
was doing. But Hugh knew that was 
wrong. Bravo Bryce knew well enough 
what he was doing. Likely he had taken 
that express job so he could learn about a 
big shipment of money. Something crum- 
bled in young Hugh Bryce as he stood mo- 
tionless. There vanished the picture of the 
gallant ranger captain to whom he had said 
d-bye in Texas ten years before, the man 
who had been flawless hero to a small boy. 
Bravo Bryce, who had captured or killed 
scores of renegades and had sent other 
hundreds fleeing from Texas, whose name 
was a flaming sword to evil-doers, had 
turned outlaw, 

Getting over the first shock, he got de- 
tails of the projected hold-up from Clem- 
mie. It was to be staged at Ransom, a small 
station east of Strode Wells. They would 
hold up the train at Ransom, cutting loose 
the express car and engine to run down 
the track a mile, where they could open 
the safe undisturbed. They might have to 
blow open the safe and they wanted plenty 
of time for the job. 

Then riding south toward the Border 
twenty miles, they were to pick up a second 
bunch of horses. On these relay mounts, the 
men were to return to the Animas while the 
horses they had ridden from the hold-up 
were to be taken on to the Border by an- 
other man, to be turned loose and allowed to 
scatter. 

He looked at the sun, figuring time and 
distance. 

“I’m riding,” he told Clemmie. ‘You 
go to the Grosvenors and tell them I sent 
you there to stay. Don’t say anything about 
the hold-up. I'll tend to that.” 

Walking toward the corral, he thought 
swiftly. There was in his mind only one 
thing—to prevent the hold-up and keep his 
father from the infamy of a part in it. If 
he rode to the Lanham ranch, Major Lan- 
ham would be glad to bring his cowboys to 
foil the hold-up, but that meant a gun bat- 
tle, and the certain exposure of Bravo Bryce 
as one of the bandit crew. 


He inched his saddle on a long-legged 
roan that could lope from sun to sun and 
would run on after that until he fell dead. 
Riding south, skirting the dry lake, he 
headed straight for Ransom, which had been 
made a station because it had a well pro- 
viding water that did not ruin engine in- 
sides. There was no town—nothing but the 
depot, water tank, a few shacks for track 
laborers. 

It was twenty-five miles, and the roan had 
covered them at a swinging lope a little after 
dark. The train Hugh knew was due in a 
couple of hours. He had plenty of time. 
From a ridge he saw a few lights of the 
town. According to Clemmie’s informa- 
tion, the hold-up men would wait at the 
tank and board the train -as it stopped for 
water. Taking charge they would cut loose 
the engine and S car, running down 
the track to the place where they were to 
leave their horses. 

He could ride in to notify the agent to 
have the train held at a station to the east, 
but the station was undoubtedly being 
watched by the waiting men. His ns tne 
ance would be suspicious and getting him- 
self shot wouldn't stop the robbery. 

Tying his horse and scouting through the 
high mesquite along the track, he located 
the gang’s horses held in a little dip a hun- 
dred yards from the track a little over a 
mile from the station. Moving closer, he 
saw that one of the men hanging about the 
Staghorn ranch, Bill Peters, was acting as 
horse guard, sitting his horse on a low ridge, 
surveying the country in the light from the 
stars and fair-sized moon. 

Returning for his own horse, he circled 
to come up an arroyo until he was less than 
a hundred yards from Peters. Then he 
again tied his horse and went on foot. He 
wasn’t Bravo Bryce’s son now; he was Hugh 
Bryce, and a Hugh Bryce that was strong 
enough single-handed to upset the plans of 
the desperadoes, even though two of them 
were ex-rangers, His plan was quite sim- 
ple. In this country they would not dare 
stage a hold-up without horses, Without 
horses, their whole plan fell to pieces. 

Dismounted, crouched behind a boulder, 
he fired close to the guard’s head. Peter’s 
horse jumped twenty feet, almost throwing ` 
tider. Hugh shot again and gave the hoot- 
ing yell of an Apache, emptying his six- 
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shooter. Peters evidently had heard a lot 
about Apaches and all of it had made him 
panicky. He dug in his spurs, heading for 
Ransom station with his horse on a dead 
run, crashing through thickets, making so 
loud a noise that Hugh chuckled grimly. 

Running back to get his horse, he untied 
the roan and headed toward the bandit 
horses. Then without dismounting he cut 
off their saddles, slashing stirrup leathers 
in addition to cinches. Indians would do 
that, having no use for heavy stock saddles. 
Then tying up the bridle reins over the 
necks of the horses, he headed the animals 
south across the railway tracks. 

By now Peters would have reached Ran- 
som to notify Staghorn and the others that 
he had been attacked by Apaches and the 
horses stolen. Hugh would have staked 
his life on the hold-up being declared off. 
The men might as well commit the crime 
manacled and leg-ironed as do it without 
horses inthis country. There were,no horses 
in Ransom that they could take in place of 
their own. Afoot they could get nowhere. 
No matter how far they traveled with the 
engine, they would still be afoot. And as 
soon as news of the hold-up was broadcast 
by telegraph, pursuit would make the cap- 
ture of the hold-up men certain in a few 
hours. 

Yet, to make sure, he watched on a little 
hill south of the station until the train came 
in. Taking water, it went on without dis- 
turbance, to chug peacefully west. 

One man, he judged, would be sent on 
Peters’ horse to get fresh mounts for the 
gang. But to be on the safe side he took 
the horses west, paralleling the track, to 
turn them loose a couple hours after mid- 
night. 

He was not far from! Strode Wells then 
and he went on into the town, putting his 
horse in a livery corral and getting himself 
“a room in the frame hotel near the railroad 
station. He lay for some time before he 
slept, thinking of Bravo Bryce. He knew 
now that he had broken away forever from 
that idolatry of his childhood. He could 
see Bravo Bryce as a man who had one 
quality—bravery to the highest degree—but 
was a weakling otherwise. 

He could now see Bravo Bryce as he really 
was—liking adventure, excitement, but 
selfish to the core, sending his son to live 


with friends, ridding himself of the re- 
sponsibility for the boy, visiting him but 
once in ten years. Hugh realized he would 
have to look after Bravo; see that he kept 
out of trouble. It was a bitter dose, but it 
had brought Hugh to man’s stature. 


CHAPTER V 
APACHE ALARM 


HE WAS awakened after daylight by an 
uproar of excited talk in the street be- 
low his bedroom window. Apaches were 
reported to be raiding. Hugh grinned, 
thinking that he was responsible for that re- 
port, but as it developed tlie Yall concerned 
more than the theft of a few horses. Word 
had come by telegraph that a big band of 
warriors had fled San Carlos Reservation. 
Some seventy bronco Apaches, led it was 
said by the notorious Go-ya-thle, better 
known as Geronimo, were loose, riding like 
the wind, killing and burning, heading to- 
ward the Border to begin another inning in 
the long deadly game played between Apa- 
che renegades and the U. S. Army. ; 

Bryce dressed and hurried out. Rumors 
were various. One was that the outbreak 
had started with the killing of twenty troop- 
ers and several Indian agency civilians after 
a quarrel over some relatively small matter 
—maybe the right claimed by Apache war- 
riors to cut off the noses of unfaithful wives. 
But how the outbreak had started or who 
led it, there was undoubtedly some seventy 
warriors, killers armed with good rifles and 
carrying plenty of ammunition, slipping like 
elusive ghosts through Southwestern. Ari- 
zona. 

From all army posts available troops were 
moving to captute the renegades or ham- 
string their flight until they could be herded 
back to the reservation. Hours before, news 
of the outbreak had gone over humming 
telegraph wires to set thousands of officers, 
troopers, Apache scouts, civilian scouts and 
packers into action. It would be a man-kill- 
ing job in heat and over desert country, and 
no one knew it better than the Army. The 
renegades would twist and double, capturing 
the riding horses to death, massacring all 
human beings in their path, killing ten 
whites for every warrior that fell. 

Hugh ate breakfast and waited at the 
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station a few hours to get the operator's 
latest word on the marauders before return- 
ing to the Animas. With troops racing to 
block all possible routes to the East, the 
wires suddenly reported that the Indians 
had outfoxed pursuit to swing southwest 
again, leaving all their hunters hurrying 
fruitlessly in the wrong direction. 

Contact had been made with the rene- 
gades near Torreon Mountain, where a 
scouting detail had been slashed to ribbons 
by the red wraiths. Given that location, the 
Animas Valley plainly lay in the course the 
renegades were now taking to the south. 

Before he left, Hugh secured all the 
available boxes of ammunition in Strode 
Wells and headed for the valley on a hard 
gallop. Arriving at the Grosvenor ranch, 
he found a dusty activity. Grosvenor and 
his California cowboys, old Serrano and 
Pasqual, helped by Ann and Clemmie Orr 
were driving all the horses into the dia- 
Say ie ae stockade. Grosvenor had 
word of the raid from two soldiers who had 
been sent from the nearest post, Fort Tom- 
linson, to advise Grosvenor to come to the 
fort for safety. Riding at their usual swift 
pace the Apache band would, be due in the 
Animas Valley some time that day. Gros- 
venor had refused to go to the fort. On 
similar Apache raids he had never aban- 
doned his ranch to hunt security; he was not 
running now. 

“But Ann,” he remarked to Hugh, “is 
different. You take her and head out of 
here,” he ordered with a twinkle in his eye. 

“All right,” returned Hugh. “But tie her 
to a saddle first. I don’t aim to get myself 
scratched trying to take her.” 

Out in the middle of the valley clouds of 
dust were rising, kicked up by horses be- 
ing driven into the huge corrals of Major 
Lanham’s ranch. To the east similar clouds 
marked the Cryder and Logan ranches. 
Other ranches would be hurrying their stock 
into mountain canyons where it was hoped 
they would be out of reach of the raiders. 
Hugh had no such precautions to take; his 
horses and cattle were already high on 
Trumbull Mountain. 

He helped the Grosvenors pen the horses 
after which the double gate of the stockade 
corral was closed and barred with cedar 
posts. The old ranchhouse with its walls 
rising two stepped-back stories was being 


prepared as defense for the corral. Only 
dynamite or picks and shovels could pene- 
trate the almost’ windowless and doorless 
adobe walls of the house, which was in effect 
a dirt-walled cellar, built above ground. Ann 
was transferring a supply of water and food 
from the newer house while Maria cooked 
meat and bread. 

A homesteader neighbor and his small 
family arrived in a rickety wagon to join 
the Grosvenors. That made five men at 
the place and Olemmie, plainly too few to 
stand attack by seventy crafty warriors. The 
five couldn’t hold out indefinitely, but they 
hoped to keep up a defense longer than the 
attackers could afford to stay. Even if the 
raiders succeeded in taking the horses, it 
wouldn’t be worth the additional time and 
rest needed to break into the house to 
slaughter the people in it. The whole strat- 
egy of the Apaches was that of swift and 
constant movement; every hours halt 
meant giving time to the pursuing cavalry 
moving across the checkerboard of Arizona 
Territory. 

Ann Grosvenor hurrying about with the 
rest suddenly noticed the haggard look on 
Hugh Bryce’s face. “Yov’re not really wor- 
tied?” she asked. “You know the chances 
are that they won't come within miles of 
us, and even if they do, cavalry may be chas- 
ing them so close by then that they can’t 
even stop.” 

“No, it’s not the Apaches that’s worrying 
me,” he told her. 


The girl looked at him sharply. “Then 


what is it? Your father?” she guessed 
shrewdly. 
He nodded. “You were right about my 


living on the reputation of Bravo Bryce. 
I've been like Clemmie Orr. Clemmie was 
weak enough to need someone outside him- 
self to hold on. For Clemmie it was Stag- 
horn; for me it was my father. I’m still 
proud of being his son, no matter what he 
does, but—” 

“He’s not exactly what you'd been think- 
ing of, him?” she asked. “And realizing 
that has hurt you?” 

“It's hurt me, yes. But it’s done me a 
lot of good. You were right about Stag- 
horn, too. He’s got to be driven out of 
the valley. As for my father, I’m taking 
him to my ranch and keeping him there if I 
have to hogtie him.” 
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“He won't stay, Hugh. He’ll never settle 
down to the humdrum life of a small ranch. 
He craves excitement; he’s had it too long.” 

“Maybe,” he admitted. “But I'll have 
work it out some way so I can look after 

im.” 

“That’s decent of you, Hugh,” she said 
with a sudden warmth. “Considering how 
little he’s looked after you.” 

“He did a lot for me—just being my 
father, making me want to live up to Bravo 
Bryce. A boy needs a hero to pattern him- 
self after and it’s better when that hero is 
the boy’s own father. And regardless of 
what he does, he'll always be my father. 
What is in him is in me.” 

An ominous silence held the valley as 
the afternoon hours dragged by. The raid- 
ets likely would not come through the val- 
ley in broad daylight; they would keep to 
the mountains and’ strike from cover, but 
where they might strike was anyone’s guess. 
At any second from the green blanket of 
junipers and cedars on the rocky ridge might 
pour a sudden rush of warriors in need of 
fresh mounts, knowing the Grosvenor 
horses ridden in relay would serve them for 
several hundred miles. 

Every second of the afternoon the people 
at Wali Grosvenor's ranch kept on the 
alert, maintaining close guard on the ridges. 
Despite their anxiety, they laughed and 
hoorawed one another, but they never laid 
down their rifles and they never relaxed their 
vigilance. Seventy warriors could appear in 
a second; sweep up to the corral and house 
in a few more. One second’s lost time 
could mean disaster when Apache lightning 
struck. 

The sun lowering to the rims of Trum- 
bull Peak disappeared just as a horseman 
from the Lanham ranch came riding on a 
long lope across the valley. Nearer he was 
revealed as John Turley, grizzled range fore- 
man for Major Lanham. 

“All over,” he reported. “The devils 
done turned east again. Slipped past Cap- 
tain Kelsey on Tortugas Creek. He had an 
ambush laid for ’em, but they smelled it 
out.” 

That would put the renegades sixty miles 
away. They could never reach the Animas 
now; too many soldiers would be blocking 

way. 


Turley loped back toward Lanham’s and 


at the Grosvenor ranch the tension eased. 

ate supper while a soft afterglow 
fied the ay Then with the dagger over, 
the men headed for the corral to turn out 
the penned horses just as another single 
rider, Bravo Bryce, flashed out from the 
brush of the ridge to the west. He came oa 
fast, riding with a grace that stood out in 
a country of horsemen. Pulling up by the 
corral, he seemed to weave in the saddle a 
moment before he caught himself and sat 
erect again. 

Planted in his saddle, to Hugh for a 
short moment his father was the old Brayo 
Bryce, the reckless ranger who once had 
led three men against forty Comanche war- 
riors, charging them full-tilt, and waving 
as if to other imaginary men to follow 
him, so confidently that the Indians had 
fled. 

“Keep those horses in, Wall!’ Bravo or- 
dered sharply. 

Grosvenor was startled. “But we had 
word that Apaches were sixty miles away.” 

“Its not the Apaches. Keep them in or 
you'll lose every head. ‘It’s white raiders 
I'm talking about. Thirty men are going 
to sweep the valley clean of horses. Lis- 
ten—” 

Out of the valley came a sudden distant 
rattle, harsh sounding despite its faintness. 

Bravo nodded his head. “That means 
they've jumped Lanham.” 

“Who' jumped the Major?” demanded 
Grosvenor and made a quick guess. “Stag- 
horn?” 

“Staghorn and thirty liké him. Most of 
the short men who came to stay with Eb 
on his ranch this last year. He sent word > 
some time ago for them to come back. 
Wanted them to help him grab the Animas 
by starting a range war on you ranch- 
ers, planning to crowd you out by throw- 
ing thousands of cattle in on you. His 
plans ate changed now. He’s leaving but 
when he goes he intends for the Animas 
to remember him. He’s aiming to run all 
the horses in the valley into Mexico and 
he’s not caring how much killing he has 
to do to get them. The governor of 
Sonora is a friend of Eb’s and you won’t be 
able to touch him once he’s across the line. 
Eb and his bunch want your horses bad, 
Wall. You've got’ the choicest lot in the 
valley, and Eb’s going to have them. Either 
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shove those horses back into the mountains 
or get ready to fight.” 

“We'll leave ’em in the corral and fight,” 
decided Grosvenor. “How come Eb to tell 
you his plans?” asked the rancher with a 
natural suspicion of the report Bryce had 
brought. 

Bravo waved his hand, dismissing the 
question. “No matter how I know Eb’s 
plans., I'm warning you, 
horses in and get ready for a battle.” 


CHAPTER VI 
LAST FIGHT OF BRAVO BRYCE 


He guessed that Staghorn, desperate 
when the express robbery had failed, 
had gone beserk. With the fortune in that 
express safe, ye pa helped by a gun- 
man crew, could have bought enough cattle 
to ctowd out established ranchers’ herds and 
could have made a grab for the whole 
Animas. 

“You had a run in with Eb?” Hugh asked 
when he and his father were alone. 

“Yeah. We had quite a ‘ruckus today. I 
tried to talk Eb out of this horse-stealin’ 
raid, but Eb was loco-crazy. The chances 
were fifty to one against the Apaches com- 
ing here and he, knew Lanham and his 
neighbors as soon as they got word that 
the Apache raid was over would be off 
guard. 

“That was when he planned to strike, 
figuring that all the horses would be gath- 
ered in corrals for him. Judging by the 
short time the shooting down the valley 
lasted, he caught Lanham flat-footed. Cry- 
der and the Logans too. Eb sent a few men 
to clean up on them, 

Hugh, like Grosvenor, was still suspi- 
cious of the message that Bravo had brought. 
“How did you get away from Eb?” he asked. 

“Eb thought I was drunk, but he didn’t 
trust me after I argued strong against this 
taid. They took my gun and left Red Car- 
try at the ranch to watch me when they rode 
off. I got Red to drinking and made a try 
for his pistol. He hit me over the head 
with a chunk of stovewood before I could 
shoot him. Come here as fast as I could 
then to warn Wall. Eb will know that the 
shooting at Lanham’s will warn Grosvenor 
something is wrong and he can’t hope to 


Keep those 


pull a surprise here. But Eb he'll have 
something else figured out.” 

The Grosvenor ranch got ready to meet 
the new threat. The men who were coming 
numbered less than the raiding Apache war- 
riors, but those thirty white renegades knew 
all the Indian tricks, and also were more 
willing to risk their lives if necessary in an © 
open attack. Also they could afford to take 
more time for a battle than the Apaches, 
since in the guise of ranchers they could 
travel south with their stolen horse herd 
with little chance of being stopped by 
troops. 

“First thing Eb’ do,” Bravo told Gros- 
venor, “is to stampede his big herd of 
horses against your corral as coyer for his 
men to get close. I led a bunch of rangers 
in playing the same trick one night on some 
Mexicans holed up in a ’dobe house just be- 
low the Rio. Eb was along with me and 
he'll remember that dodge and likely use 
it. With the horses as cover and the dust/ 
they kick up, they'll come in and open the 
gate.” i 

“Horses or no horses, they'll have a hard 
time reaching the gate,” said Wall Gros- 
venor, “Our rifles will be covering that 
from the house.” 

‘Then they'll get up close enough to blow 
a hole in the back of your *dobe corral,” 
Bravo stated. “Staghorn took along some 
blasting powder to use on Lanham’s and 
your corral if he found it was needed. You 
will have to keep them from driving those 
stolen horses against your corral wall, Id 
say you ought to spread that little stack of 
hay out in a line in front of the corral 
and fire it if they stampede those horses 
at you.” , 

Wall Grosvenor nodded approval of 
that. “You ought to know what renegades 
will do,” he said with unconscious irony. 
“You've fought enough of them to outguess 
them. You're the general here, Brava, and 
we couldn’t have a better man for the job.” 

Bravo jabbed a finger at a rocky little 
hillock, east of the big corral. “Ought to 
have a few rifles on top of there,” he stated. 
“Then all the sides of the corral will be 
covered.” 

Hugh could see the sense of that. Rifles 
from the fortress-like house and the stony 
little hill would command all approaches 
to the diamond-shaped corral. 
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“But we can’t split up,” objected Gros- 
venor. “We've got too few as it is. That 
hill would be hard to hold. I’d rather lose 
my horses than have anyone risk his life out 
there.” 

Bravo let the matter drop and helped 

himself to two rifles from Grosvenor’s well- 
stocked armory. He was already wearing 
his own six-shooter and the one captured 
from Red Cartry. Filling two additional 
cartridge belts, he buckled them about his 
waist, and went out to oversee the placing of 
the hay which was being carried to make a 
long line below the corral. They had little 
time for preparation. Out in the Animas 
already lighted by moon and stars hundreds 
of hoofs were beating a hard staccato on the 
valley floor. 
- Nearer and nearer came the drumming un- 
til the thud of hoofs became a rolling rum- 
ble. To Hugh Bryce those horses sounded 
more like the barbarian sweep of a horde 
of Plains Indians. When he heard the 
wild yells of the riders, for a moment Hugh 
doubted strongly that the charging men were 
whites. His father must be wrong; these 
wete the Apache raiders who had twisted 
back through a cordon of troops. Then as 
the yells came closer, he identified them 
as the battle yells of white renegades. 

Thudding up through the dusk, the riders 
and the herd they drove were all but hid- 
den by a blinding cloud of dust churned up 
from the grass roots. There were several 
hundred horses in the column, looted from 
the Lanham, Logan and Cryder ranches. 

Four renegades rode in the lead with 
other riders strung out along the flanks, 
pointing the horses into a spearhead di- 
rectly toward the corral. Guns began to 
explode to add to the yells and the tumult 
made the horses suddenly into a panic- 
stricken stampeding mass. 


RAVO BRYCE shouted orders to wait- 
ing men along the line of hay and 
quickly little flames mushroomed. The 
flames joined, blazing as savagely as if the 
hay were pitch pine. Facing this flaming 
barricade the horses turned, breaking past 
riders who tried desperately to keep them 
headed for the corral. Unable to hold the 
column, the renegades had to let the horses 
scatter back into the valley, where by dint 
of hard riding, Staghorn’s men bunched 


ist 
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-them loosely against the foot. of the ridge. 


Meanwhile the men who had fired the 


hay after throwing a few shots into the | 


blinding dust cloud, returned safely to the 
fortress-like house. A 

“Bet they won't try that again,” said 
Bravo, chuckling. “‘But Eb will be hard 
to stop. I still say a man or two is needed 
out on that. hill, One will be enough. 
They'll make the main attack on the house. 
I'll go out,” he added carelessly. And be- 
fore they had time to protest, he vanished 
through a doorway, carrying a rifle in each 
hand. 

“Wait, Bravo! Grosvenor called after 
the man, but no reply came. The rancher 
swore heatedly. “It'll be suicide out there. 
Go bring your father back, Hugh.” 

Hugh nodded, but before he went out, 
he snatched up a filled canteen of watet and 
dumped a little food in a sack with a few 
boxes of cartridges. He knew he would 
never persuade Bravo Bryce to go back. 

Shots began hailing on the house and it 
was not until later that the Grosvenors no- 
ticed that neither of the Bryces had returned. 
By then the renegades had come too close 
for a messenger to hope to reach the hill. 

Hugh had been under fire climbing the 
hill to join his father. He tan the last few 
yards to fling himself full length ina little 
depression, where Bravo Bryce lay busily 
piling up loose stones to make a rough bar- 
ricade. 

“What do you want here?” Bravo de- 
manded harshly. “Go back, boy.” 

Hugh shook his head. “No, I’m staying. 
I want to be with you.” 

Bravo hesitated, but as shots whistled over 
their heads, he realized the impossibility of 
return. 

“You'll have to stay now,” he conceded. 
“But you shouldn’t have come. Keep low,” 
he ordered sharply. “Those fellows can 
shoot.” 

Bravo brought out a knife and began to 
dig, making a little trench big enough to 
hold the two, while Hugh piled up more 
stones. Then Bravo edged a rifle barrel be- 
tween two socks of the barricade. In the 
moonlight half a dozen men could be seen 
runing afoot toward the north corner of 
the diamond corral, out of reach as Bravo 
had foreseen of the guns from the house. 

Bravo fired rapidly and as two of the men 
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went down, the others turned back. Bravo 
was counted one of the finest rifle shots in 
the West, and Hugh could well believe it. 
Those had been incredibly long shots con- 
sidering the dusty moonlight. Enraged by 
the loss of the two men, the renegades 
turned at once on the pair on the hill, Eb 
Staghorn sending a good half of his force 
ctawling Apache-style up the slopes, using 
cover 2 ible ae and Golders: 

The rifles at the fort-like house mean- 
while hotly engaged the remainder of the 
attackers. Hugh was worried about Ann 
Grosvenor but those adobe walls were thick 
and there were enough rifles inside to hold 
the building. Then he was too busy to think, 
as dozens of bullets spatted each minute 
against the stones piled about them or whis- 
tled overhead. He and his father emptied 
their rifles carefully in return. 

Finding the pair a tough nut to crack, a 
lull came in the firing, Staghorn calling off 
his men to brew stronger war medicine. 
Bravo tried to scratch the trench a little 
deeper but had to give up when he struck 
rocks too big to dislodge. 

The moon shadows lengthened to mark 
the hours. Dust particles churned up by the 
horses still floated in the air, turned by the 
moon into a silver haze. 

“Son, you lay low and let me handle this,” 
Bravo ordered. “All your life is ahead of 
you; most of mine is water under the bridge. 
I can't have anything happen to you, Hughie. 
But I’m glad we're here together. I’ve some- 
thing to talk over with you. I’ve made a 
mighty poor showing as a father. Your 
mother was my balance wheel, and I hit the 
toboggan after we lost her. I made a lot 
of big mistakes in my life, but my biggest 
was sending my son away to Arizona and 
not coming here to live with him. We could 
have been partners on a ranch together.” 

“We can still be partners if you say the 
word,” said Hugh huskily. 

“Too Jate for that. As I said, I haven’t 
been a good father, Hughie, but I always 
figured to make a big stake some day so’s 
to leave you a big outfit as inheritance. . It 
didn’t pan out that way for me back in 
Texas, and I took that job with the express 
company. With the idea, son, of learning 
of money shipments. Staghorn had wrote 
me; and said he’d have men to help us on 
2 hold-up over here. It was the one time I 


turned outlaw—after a life spent huntin’ 
down the breed. 

“But something happened, the luck that 
some Apaches came along to steal our horses 
before the train we planned to hold up 
pulled in. I’m telling you this, because Ann 
says you've been thinking that your dad was 
a big man, maybe so big it made you feel 
small. Ann, she’s a fine girl, son, She thinks 
a lot of you; she told me so. I was crazy, 
son, to run with the kind I'd hunted all my 
life.” 

“You can forget that. You turned against 
Eb.” 

“Yes, but it can’t wipe out that hold-up 
I helped plan.” 

The attack picked up again, stopping their 
talk. Together they dropped shots into the 


advance, while the spatter and ugly whine 


of bullets sounded all about them, The shots 
came from closer and closer range as Stag- 
horn’s renegades crept nearer. 

His father, Hugh realized suddenly, was 
firing only an occasional shot, as if he were 
tiring. 

“You all right, Dad?” he asked. 

“All right, son,” Bravo Bryce muttered. 
“We're holding ’em, I wish—Hugh, you 
make it back to the house. I can handle “em 
alone.” 

Hugh said nothing to that. His father 
was a little out of his head. There was no 
possible chance of getting back to the house 
now, but of course he would not have gone 
anyway. “Just luck—I didn’t turn outlaw,” 
muttered Bravo as he reloaded a rifle with a 
painful slowness. 

“More than luck,” said Hugh. “I drove 
away those horses you had near Ransom Sta- 
tion. I'd learned of the hold-up you and 
Eb planned.” j 

“So it was you!” exclaimed Bravo. Then 
he chuckled. “I wish,Eb Staghorn could 
know that. And you knew I was in with 
them? That’s why you ran off those horses 
—to keep your dad from turning renegade? 
I’m glad you were the one, Hughie. That’s 
a debt a man don’t mind owing his son.” 

The cursing of Staghorn’s renegades came 
plainly to the patr. Eb was urging his men 
to make a rush that would silence the rifles 
on the hill. Valuable minutes were slipping 
away. The sound of the battle might bring 
help, even a troop of cavalry. The renegades 
refused to risk a rush, but they worked their 
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way a little closer. One of them had a 
buffalo gun which roared like a cannon, 
sending heavy slugs to tear into the flimsy 
barricade, smashing a hole in it. Bravo 
shoved Hugh back, poked his rifle through 
the hole and emptied his rifle. The buffalo 
gan fell silent. Hugh realized suddenly that 
Brave had worked his body as barricade in 
front of Hugh, closing the gap in the wall, 
but when he as a Bravo refused stub- 
bornly to give up his place. 

“I'm done for,” said Bravo. “Been hit a 
time or two. Shoot over me, son; hold ’em 
back, They're getting ready for a rush to 
finish us. I got a shot or two left in me—” 

Then Bravo Bryce suddenly raised his 
head a little and lifted a yell. “You, Eb,” he 
called hoarsely, “Hear that? Help coming 
for Grosvenor. You done stayed too long.” 

Hugh pulled him down and got ready to 
meet the rush with two fully loaded rifles, 
two six-shooters. Then he too listened. He 
could hear the drum of hoofs out in the 
valley. Riders thundering to join in the 
battle. 

As it afterward developed Major Lanham 
had got mounts for his cowboys by leading 
them afoot to corner a few horses in his 
mountain pasture. Riding bareback toward 
Grosvenor’s, several men from the Logan 
ranch had joined them. They came charging 
in to the east of the corral, heading for the 
hill which the Bryces held. They rode reck- 
lessly making up their fewness of numbers 
by the ferocity of their attack. 

Staghorn realized he had delayed too long 
and he and his men raced off the hill to 
head for their horses. Hugh got to his knees, 
shooting fast. There was little fight left in 
the renegades; their only idea was escape. 
Staghorn himself, just,as he swung into his 
saddle, ran into the fire of a little group led 
by Lanham and was found later, wedged 
under his dead horse and as dead as the 
animal. Several others of the short men 
including Dake Salmon were found dead or 
badly hurt. The rest escaped to head out of 
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Arizona Territory. This time they would stay 
permanently out of it. 

Hugh picked up his father, bloody, un- 
conscious, and carried him into the new 
house to lay him on a bed. There Wall 
Grosvenor who was somewhat of an ama- 
teur doctor made an examination. He shook 
his head. Too many bullets had hit Bravo 
Bryce in that defense of the hill, when he 
had made his body into a barricade for his 
son. Bravo’s luck had run out at last. 

The ex-ranger recovered consciousness as 
a slug of whiskey was poured down his 
throat. He lay quietly for a minute, perspira- 
tion beading his face, every breath a gasping 
fight for life. Then as the liquor took hold, 
he seemingly grew stronger. 

“No good, Wall,” he’ told Grosvenor 
when the rancher would have put on band- 
ages to soak up the blood welling from the 
bullet punctures. “I know when I’m done 
fore. I’d like to be alone with Hugh.” 

Wall Grosvenor went out and Bravo 
Bryce lay, staring up at his son. And Hugh 
Bryce looking down at his father saw the 
Bravo Bryce of his boyhood, lying there 
dying as heroically as he had lived, fighting 
to the end a battle he could not hope to win. 

Bravo's lips moved. “No weak strain in 
you, Hughie. I’m proud of you, my boy. 
I’m proud to have been on that hill with you 
—just you and me. It made up a little for 
the years we weren’t together.” 

“You took bullets for me,” said Hugh. 

“Glad I could—do something—for you,” 
Bravo mumbled, the strength suddenly flow- 
ing out of him. Then helped by Hugh he 
struggled to a sitting position to look out 
into the moonlit valley for a long moment, 

“Boys,” Bravo called clearly, “there's a 
bunch of Comanches over the hill. Follow 
me. Well scatter "em same as a flock of 
buzzards.” 

He sagged slowly, head sinking to his 
chest. “A good night for a long ride, boys,” 
Bravo Bryce muttered. ~““Let’s start; we've a 
long ways to go.” 
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By FRANK 


E AND Bulldozer Craig are 
sitting in an Alaskan hotel 
watching a December blizzard 
blow and wondering if the 
Christmas mail would catch 
up with us, when a smart looking naval 
ensign bears down under full sail. “Mr. 
Michael J. McGee?” he asks. 
“That’s my maiden name,” I answer. 
“Are you also No-Shirt McGee?”’ 
“Yeah, I’m a couple of guys,” I answer. 
“What ĉan I do for you? Meet up with my 
pardner, Bulldozer Craig. And before you 
start wondering why a big bruiser like him 
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isn’t fighting the Japs I'll explain he’s got 
an irregular heart and his blood pressure 
goes up. Also, that neither of us thinks it’s 
important, but the doctors do.” 

“Then,” he says, “I guess I’ve found my 
men. The admiral would like to see you 
at yout convenience.” 

“At our convenience?” I snort. “We'll see 
the admiral—if he wants us—and Ais con- 
venience. He’s a busy man. We're just a 
couple of sourdoughs with time on our 
hands.” 

A gleam comes into his eyes, as if he’s 
thinking, “The admiral will fix things so 
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Any War Would Be Simple if Run by Sourdoughs 


Like No-Shirt and Bulidozer 
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that you'll have no time on your hands, gen- 
tlemen.” Then he says, “How about this 
evening, after dinner?” 

“Okay,” me and Bulldozer answer in uni- 
son. “And if the admiral takes on his chow, 
as he usually does, at this hotel, we'll set up 
the coffee and cigars in our room afterwards. 
Or if he wants us at headquarters, we'll be 
there with our ears pinned back.” 

The ensign disappears and shows up a 
half hour later with the news that the ad- 
miral accepts with pleasure. I dig up a bot- 
tle of brandy with the idear of spiking the 
admiral’s coffee against the bitter cold raging 
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without. We've got to keep our admirals in 
the pink as long as the Japs are on the loose. 

He shows up after eight o’clock, and he’s 
alone, “This,” I tell Bulldozer, “is a social 
call. When he has navy business up his 
sleeve, a couple of staff officers usually come 
along.” 

In case you haven't heard, me and Bull- 
dozer have been drug in a couple of times 
by the brass hats because we happen to have 
learned things about Alaska the hard way. 

“I was in hopes he'd give us something 
to do,” Bulldozer sadly observes. “Not since 
we helped ‘em build a landin’ field for 
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planes out on the Aleutians have I had any 
fun.” 

Bulldozer is still moaning when I answer 
the knock on the door. ‘‘Good evening, gen- 
tlemen,” the admiral says. ‘The weather is 
a bit on the raw side tonight.” 

“Not pryin’ into military secrets,” Bull- 
dozer says, “but have any of your listening 
posts picked up Santa Claus?” 

“Santa is probably is some snug harbor 
riding out the storm, Mr. Craig,” the admiral 
says. Bulldozer hands him the McGee brand 
of coffee, and he smacks his lips. “I’ve never 
tasted finer coffee,” he says, reaching for a 
second cup. 

“Plenty more where that come from,” 
Bulldozer says. 

“No-Shirt,” the admiral says when we've 
all relaxed, “do you know anything about 
the salmon cannery business?”’ 
` “Admiral,” I say, “are you kidding me? 
Has some double-barreled so and so put you 
up to-——” 

“J assure you I’m serious,” he interrupts. 

_“T didn’t intend to blow up,” I tell him. 
“But I know plenty about the salmon can- 
nery business. I went broke in two seasons. 
You get your cannery ready for business, a 
big crew on hand drawing pay, then you 
wait for the blasted fish to show up. The first 
year was an off season. The second, the Japs 
started fishing with three-mile-long nets 
squarely in the spot where the salmon move 
on their way to the McGee fishing grounds. 
That busted me.” 

“I should imagine, No-Shirt,” he says. 
Then you could destroy a cannery? You 
would know what vital parts to damage to 

_ put a cannery out of business for a season?” 

“I sure know exactly that,” I admit, “but 
money can’t hire me to do it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean an American cannery,” 
he says, “I have in mind a Japanese estab- 
lishment—several in fact. Very large ones.” 

“That's different,” I tell him. “You in- 
terest me strangely, Admiral.” Then I look 
at Bulldozer. You'd think somebody had 
put a Christmas turkey in front of him. He’s 
almost drooling. 

“Lead us to it, Admiral,” Bulldozer says. 
“Where is it?” 

The admiral spreads out a small chart and 
puts his finger on a little dot. “There,” he 


says, and waits for us to recover from the 


ELL! The cannery is in Japan. Well, 
not exactly in Japan but Sakhalin 
Island, which is half Jap and half Rus- 
sian. To get there you have to sneak 
through straits which the Japs probably have 
mined. 

“You're familiar with conditions there?” 
the admiral asks. 

“I got mixed up in a placer deal years 
ago in Siberia,” I answer. “Me and the Rus- 
sians didn’t see eye to eye on some angles, 
and I got chased out of the country. I went 
back to Sakhalin Island later on and helped 
the Russians build a cannery. The Japs put 
on some kind of squeeze play—which you 
can bet your bottom dollar the Russians 
haven’t forgotten —and got some leases. 
Now they’re canning salmon to beat hell. 
And if I know the Japs—and I think I do— 
they're saying to hell with conservation and 
are canning everything they can catch.” 

“Exactly, No-Shirt,’ the admiral says. 
“They will ruin the fisheries. Now the 
destruction of the key canneries will seri- 
ously impair their food supply.” 

“Darned tootin’, the fish-eatin’ monkeys,” 
Bulldozer growls. “Tm game, if No-Shirt 
i 

“Listen, you big lug,” I snort. “I lead, 
and you follow. Admiral if you’re hinting 
around that you'd like somebody to volunteer 
to do this job, we’re your hairpins.” 

“Tm confident you're the men for the 
job,” the admiral says, “but I don’t want you 
to go into this blindly. There’s a very good 
chance that you won’t come back.” 

“Of course Bulldozer is much younger,” 
I answer, “but I’ve done everything and seen 
everything—except a Jap cannery going up 
in smoke. What if I do get knocked off? 
Small loss. And I won’t know it. One min- 
ute I'll see the cannery burning, and the next 
St. Peter will be saying, “Michael J. (No- 
Shirt) McGee. Hmmm. Your record is bad. 
I’m afraid you took the wrong fork in the 
trail. I’m afraid I can’t keep you up here 
with your friends.” 

“That won’t bother No-Shirt,” Bulldozer 
says. “He'd just tell his friends there’s a 
big gold strike in Hell and they'll all follow 
him down.” 

“What is the deal?” I ask the admiral. 

“Transportation will be arranged for 
you,” he answers, “and somewhere in the 
Ssa of Okhotsk you'll be put aboard a small 
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Japanese fishing boat. With this you will 
make your way into port and = 

“Yeah—go on,” Bulldozer urges. 

“You will have to rely on your own quick 
thinking and Yankee resourcefulness,” the 
admiral explains. “It is hoped your rescue 
by our forces will be successful.” 

“Suppose the port is icebound?”’ Bulldozer 
suggests. : 

“Then you'll mush over the ice,” the ad- 
miral explains. “We are counting on the 
long, dark nights, the brief gloomy days, 
the snow, fog and all that to make this 
venture a success.” 

“The trouble is,” I tell him after some 
thought, “me and Bulldozer don’t look much 
like Japs. TIl admit we’d never be seriously 
considered as candidates for Mr. Atlantic 
City, but still—we’re a hell of a lot better 
looking than the monkey men.” 

“We've thought of that too. Do you know 
Ivan Savanoff? He’s an Aleut.” 


URE I knew Ivan. He pronounced his 
name I-van instead of the snooty Eee- 
von. And he sure does look like a Jap. That’s 
true of a number of Aleuts. Long before the 
Russians settled on the islands, people came 
from the Orient in skin boats. “He’s an 
educated man,” I tell the admiral, “and has 
a wife and four-five kids.” 

“They were on Attu when the Japs moved 
in,” the admiral says, “but Ivan was on a 
trading schooner, which was ordered turned 
back. They practically had to put the poor 
fellow in irons. He was bound to go to 
Attu even if he had to take over the 
schooner. He hasn’t heard a word since. 
Now, he’s out for revenge. And he not only 
speaks Russian like many of the Aleuts, but 
he can speak the Japanese language.” 

“Will he obey orders in a pinch?” I ask. 
“Or is he so full of revenge that he'll go 
hog wild the first time he sees a Jap?” 

“He's the coldest blooded man I’ve ever 
met,” the admiral answers. “And he'll obey 
orders. You can depend on that. He came 
to me with the idea of burning Jap canneries, 
and suggested that you run the show, No- 
Shirt.” 

“Tf that’s the set-up, count me and Bull- 
dozer in,” I tell him. “When do we start?” 

“Again let me remind you the odds are all 
against your returning. You will be made a 
warrant bosun, Craig will be a gunner’s 


mate, first-class, and Savanoff a cox'n,” the 
admiral says, “As men in the United States 
Naval Reserve you will be entitled to treat- 
ment as prisoners of war, if captured. But 
I doubt if you'll get such treatment. You 
will likely be shot as spies. Your warrant 
as chief bosun; and the ratings given Craig 
and Savanoff are temporary. You will be 
given honorable discharges as soon as you 
are returned to Alaska. Any questions?” 

“The things we'd like to know you can’t 
answer for reasons of security,” I tell him, 
“so we'll just say include us in the deal. 
You'll find us here when you want us.” 

As the admiral started to leave, he said, 
“Of course, you'll put your affairs in order.” 
His voice reminded me of the life insurance 
agent when he says, “This clause in the 
policy provides funds to cover expenses in- 
curred in the Jast illness.” 

When the admiral had gone, Bulldozer 
says, “I think I'll have a drink of that coffee 
—without the coffee.” Then he pours a stiff 
slug of brandy into the cup and downs it. 

My knees are beginning to feel like rub- 
ber, so I have me some more of the same. 
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ELL you should see me in a warrant 
officer's uniform. There’re crossed 
anchors of a bosun, and a broken stripe on 
each sleeve to indicate I rank with, but after 
ensigns. That means the youngsters can give 
me orders. Bulldozer looks tough enough to 
be a couple of gunner’s mates, but it ends 
there. His salute is rusty, and mine’s worse. 
“Now why couldn’t they have done this 
to me in the first place,” Bulldozer growls, 
“instead of giving me a song and dance 
about high blood pressure and an irregular 
heart. I’m the same guy.” 
“They're expecting you to be killed,” I 


‘answer, “and they figger your heart will 


stand up’ long enough for that. When it 
comes to a long haul, it’s different. As it 
was they had to get waivers on both of us.” 

“How're they going to get us there?” 
Bulldozer asks. “In one of them big long- 
range seaplane jobs? Or, maybe we'll para- 
chute our way to the ground. That'd be 
somethin’.” i 

“Bulldozer, we'll be loaded with high ex- 
plosives, and there’ll be no parachuting with 
that stuff,” I tell him. Still, it’s something 
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to think about. The navy is scared to death 
of a leak, and ain't telling a thing. 

We mark time for several days, then the 
weather clears and a car calls for us. We're 
driven out to an airport where there’s a neat 
transport job all warmed up, “Get into 
those flying suits,” a petty officer tells us. 
“Now in case you have to bail out, here’s 
what you do f 

“Me and Bulldozer have been members 
of the Caterpillar Club for several years,” I 
tell him. “A plane got in trouble over the 
Yukon country once and we had to hit the 
silk.” 

“No-Shirt prayed all the way down,” 
Bulldozer says. 

“You know doggoned well I didn’t pray,” 
I snort. “It just looked like it. My hands 
was that way because I was lighting my 
pipe.” ; : 
A few minutes later we're taking off. 
After that it’s clear sky, snow flurries, then 
we start climbing and get-above the clouds. 
No, there aren't any beacons lighting the 
way, but the tips of the Aleutian Islands 
above the clouds work first rate. 

We land at an advance base, and the 
country has sure changed since me and Bull- 
dozer last saw that particular island—big 
landing field; fair-sized town, with streets 
and lights; repair shops and docks. But 
there isn’t a woman in sight. The place is 
infested with army, navy and marines, 
though; and there're plenty of guns tucked 
away where we can’t see ’em. 

An officer and car is waiting for us. We 
come through with a snappy salute, get into 
the car and end up at a wharf. ‘‘Sufferin’ 
Malemutes!” Bulldozer whispers, “It looks 
as if we're goin’ by submarine.” There’s a 
queer expression on his face. 

“You didn’t think they was giving us the 
battle force?” I asked. ‘This is only a penny- 
ante job when you come right down to it.” 

“But a submarine,” Bulldozer mutters. 
“I never did like to get into a place I couldn’t 
get out of,” 

“You'd better pipe down,” I advise, “or 
they'll throw you out of this deal.” 

“Now a destroyer is faster,” Bulldozer 
argues, “and before we knew it we'd be 
on the job.” 

“And a destroyer can be seen,” I remind 
him. 

Me and Bulldozer remember our book 
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learning and salute the side and the officer 
of the deck, and I say in my best military 
manner, ‘““No-Shitt—I mean, Bosun McGee 
reports himself aboard, sir.” 

Ivan is already aboard, and with him is 
another Jap-tooking Aleut he calls Pete. A 
shipment of time bombs is going aboard, 
along with a knocked-down canv~s boat and 
light sled. Ivan is all smiles. Back in his 
mind is the idea he can get some trace of 
his wife and children once he lands on Jap- 
held soil. 

The skipper, . Lieutenant-Commander 
Sherwin, is a pleasant cuss who looks as if he 
has a lot on the ball. “It looks to me like 
there’s a lot of teamwork on this boat,” 
Bulldozer says. “Everybody knows he can 
depend on the other guy.” 

A petty officer shows us where we're go- 
ing to bunk, then we make a tour of the 
craft. Pretty soft in one respect—sun lamps, 
phonographs, coffee ready any hour of the 
day or night, and ice boxes with everything 
a man needs. 

“I suppose you'll get your ears knocked 
down if you raid the ice box?” Bulldozer 
says. I can see the idear looks good to him. 

“Help yourself, whenever you’ re hungry,” 
the petty officer says. 

“I suppose it’s okay, but somehow, offer- 
ing me and Bulldozer swell grub makes me 
think of the fine meal they give a condemned 
man before executing him. I tell myself, 
“This ain’t going to last, No-Shirt. There'll 
be plenty of ice, but no ice box where you're 
going.” 

Me, Bulldozer and the skipper check over 
our outfit to make sure nothing has been left 
out, then the lines are cast off and the Diesels 
start turning over. We ease into thick 
weather—beyond the protection of a snug 
harbor and guns. From now on we have to 
take care of ourselves in storm and when 
surrounded by the enemy. 

Day after day we cruise westerly, pro- 
tected by the icy fog and snow. There’s 
about one chance in a thousand that we'll 
have to make a crash dive, but they take 
no risks. 

Early one morning a change comes over 
the crew. It was something in the air. Oh, 
they went about their duties as expertly as 
ever, and were just as cheerful. Wise cracks 
were up to par, but we could feel the change. 


“Sneaking through mine fields off the 
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Kuriles?” I asked Sherwin. He’d let me 
come into the conning tower. The bow was 
slicing through icy seas, and snow flurries 
blew about like loose curtains. 

“Yes,” he answered. “In the straits, dead 
ahead. The sound gear has picked up a 
patrol craft. If they're on their toes, they 
may have picked us up.” 

A moment later horns sound, bells ring, 


and I break my neck getting below. The- 


Diesels stop their clanking and motors begin 
to hum. Sherwin tells me to watch a gauge 
and report it’s readings. I’m wise. He wants 
me to keep my thoughts and imagination 
off of mines. 


I LOOK at Bulldozer. The big lug is break- 
ing out in a cold sweat. I can’t see Ivan 
and Pete. They’re up forward. Something 
bangs along the hull and I can see the 
whites of Bullidozer’s eyes. His lips say 
“Mine!” 

Sherwin says, “Glass float. They use ’em 
on fish nets.” 

We've seen them. They range in size 
from three inches to better than a foot in 
diameter. They come ashore as far south 
as forthern California, along with other 
stuff carried by the Japan current. 

There’s quite a banging, because we've 
evidently fouled a fish net and are taking 
it along with us. There could be mines 
mixed up in the deal. Or perhaps it will 
bring a patrol boat. We go deeper, but at 
very slow speed in case we hit a submerged 
reef. 

Something’s coming. It sounds like a rail- 
road train when you're under a bridge. “Jap 
destroyer,” Sherwin says. He seems to be 
waiting for something. 

He is! A depth bomb lets go, and I can 
feel my teeth jarring lose. “You learn to 
take it on a submarine,” I tell Bulldozer, “as 
well as dish it out.” 

An invisible fist hits me and the lights 
go out. 

That last one was close. I sniff for the 
smell of busted batteries, and listen for 
the trickle of water, like they do in motion 
pictures. 

The lights go on again. “So you’re the 
man who has seen everything and done 
everything?” Bulldozer taunts. Then he gives 
me the Bronx cheer. “You're scared green.” 

“It’s the lights that give me the green 
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complexion,” I answer. “Captain how long 
does this usually last.” 

“Sometimes it goes on for hours,” he an- 
swers. “It breaks the monotony of the voy- 
age, don’t you think?” 

“It sure keeps you out of a rut,” I agree. 
“And you earn that swell grub in the ice 
box. That last one was quite a ways off. 
Man what a relief!” 

. “They’re bracketing us,” Sherwin says. 
“Any time now—” Out go the lights again 
and the whole boat shudders. There’s some 
fooling around before the lights go on again. 

“Wipe that smile off'n your face, Bull- 
dozer,” I growl. ~ 

“If you could see the look on your face, 
No-Shirt, when the lights go on.” He's 
grinning. 

“Don’t forget we've got to come back 
this way—if we come back,” I remind him. 
And that wipes the grin off’n his face. 

It lasts better than an hour, and by that 
time there’s enough rubber in my knees to 
make a set of tires. My shirt is wringing 
wet and I haven't been out in any rain, 
either. 

When the detection gear tells us all is 
quiet, we surface. The skipper says we're 
through the straits, and thanks to a snow 
flurry there won't be any planes to bother 
us. But we're kept below. 

Days later Sherwin calls me to the peri- 
scope. “How do you like the looks of that 
craft?” he asks. 

I'm expecting to see no less than a Jap 
battleship. Instead a fishing boat is drifting 
along. There’s ice in the distance—broken 
up floes. 

We call Ivan. He takes a look, then Pete 
looks a long time. “Good boat,” Pete says. 

“Pete knows. He's fished,” Ivan explains. 

“TIH shop around if you like,” Sherwin 
offers. “There are others not far away. We 
believe in satisfying the customer.” 

“That’s the one,” Pete says. “Good boat 
in ice or rough weather.. 


Wt MOVE into a squall and surface, 
The idea is to get the jump on the Japs 
and not have to shoot up the boat. We come 
roaring out of the squall at twenty knots, 
with men at the deck guns and the machine 
guns and AA stuff. 

A machine gun chatters, stitching a line 
of water jets toward the Jap. Four men 
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come out, take one look on the on-coming 
submarine and decide they're going to be 
cut in half. The damned fools go overboard. 

“I thought it would work out that way,” 
Sherwin says. He orders full speed astern, 
and a few moments later we swing alongside 
the fisherman. Ivan and Pete jump to her 
deck. The former takes the wheel, the latter 
drops into the engine room., ` 

The two craft stop and the submarine 
crew, working fast, sends our gear aboard. 
“Some good American grub is included,” 
Sherwin says, “but don’t leave tin cans bob- 
bing around for the Japs to find. Sink ’em.” 
He shakes hands all around and wishes us 
luck. “We'll pick you up if we can.” He 
gave a position ten miles at sea. “There'll 
.be some kind of a stove aboard. Toss some 
of this into the fire. It'll send a red glow 
out of your smoke pipe—something like the 
colored fire we used to have on the Fourth 
of July. We'll know it is you.” He handed 
me a package. 

At that moment an ensign reported, 

“Heavy craft approaching at high speed, 
Sie. 
“S'long.” Sherwin shouted. While me 
and Bulldozer boarded the fishing boat, the 
submarine crew was stowing the guns and 
going below. Even as we stood on deck, 
she slipped under the surface leaving water 
boiling in angry masses. 

Then it was Ivan handed me and Bull- 
dozer grenades. “You're commander, No- 
Shirt,” he says, “but if at anytime it looks 
as if we'd be captured, I think we should 
pull the pin and throw the grenade into the 
time bombs. That’s better than capture.” 
Then to my astonishment he gives me a 
wink. 

“A hell of a lot better than capture by 
the Japs,” I agree. “You understand, don’t 
you Bulldozer?” He didn’t get the wink. 

Bulldozer’s throat is suddenly dry. “If 
that’s the way you boys want to play,” he 
manages to say, “it’s okay by me.” 

Later, when I got Ivan alone I ask, “What 
was the idear of that wink?” 

“Did I wink?” he asks. 

Before I can make any comment, a mass 
of metal and black smoke breaks from the 
thick weather. It’s a Jap cruiser. “Look 
what’s comin’!” Bulldozer yells. “And us 
with seats on the fifty-yard line. Look at it 
come!” | 


A torpedo is streaking through the water, 
and if it hits that cruiser, she'll probably 
roll over on us. Her bow slices by, throw- 
ing a wave toward us, and seconds later 
the torpedo cuts across where her stern had 
just been. 

“I don’t think they even saw it,” Bull- 
dozer says. “Tl bet Sherwin’s burned up 
about now. He hates to waste a fish.” Then 
we grab a hold and hang on as the wave 
tosses us about. 

One thing is certain. The Japs aren’t 
expecting American submarines in these 
waters or they wouldn’t turn unescorted 
cruisers loose. 

We stow our gear, check on the fuel, and 
get under way. “What’s the name of this 
boat, Ivan?” Bulldozer asks. “Some kind of 
a Maru TIl bet.” 

It was a Maru, but the front name is so 
complicated, that Bulldozer shakes his head 
and says, ‘Come again, Ivan.” Ivan repeats 
the name and Bulldozer says, “That’s out.” 
He goes forward, pulls out his flask and 
lets a couple of drops fall on the bow. “I 
christen thee, the No-Shirt Maru,” he says. 


HI 


EA joins me and Bulldozer in the wheel- 
house after we’ve been under way an 
hour. “Bulldozer,” he says, “you go below 
and talk to Pete. Me? I talk to No-Shirt. 
That Pete, I don’t want to listen.” 

“Okay,” Bulldozer says, “but make it 
snappy. These Jap boats don’t smell so good 
below decks, and I was raised as a pet.” 

“You might as well get used to it,” I 
tell him, “because me and you're going to 
put in plenty of time below decks when 
other boats are around. Only one face can 
be seen from that wheelhouse.” 

“And that’s my Jap-lookin’ face,” Ivan 
says. “I hate it, but it comes in handy.” 

When Bulldozer was gone, Ivan. says, 
“No-Shirt. That ain’t Pete. I didn’t know 
the real Pete very well. I think this fellow 
murder him.” 

“Yeah? What makes you think that?” 

“This fellow, officer in Imperial Japanese 
Navy. I sure him around the Aleutian 
Islands before the war, on fishing boat tak- 
ing soundings. Couple of times I see young 
Jap officers bow low to him and hiss. I 
think he spy, going home to report. Some 
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way he learn what we ate up to so he join.” 

“I see,” he killed Pete and took his place. 
He’s planning to kill two birds with one 
stone—get back to Japan and block our 
little bombing deal.” 

“That’s it!” 

“Then let’s settle his kettle of fish right 
now,” I suggest. 

“No,” Ivan answers, “you #hink you can 
find way into port. I think I can find way 
into port. Him know he can find way. Him 
figger to turn us over to Japs. Him know 
all about submarine coming to pick us up. 
Him fix it so plenty Jap destroyers be wait- 
ing for Sherwin when he comes back. Bet- 
ter way, let him think him fool us. Pretty 
soon, we fool him. I take care of that,” he 
adds quietly. “That’s why I say we carry 
grenades around. If him make bad move we 
blow up everything. We can’t let him get 
Sherwin.” 

“You’ve got something there, Ivan,” T 
agreed. “You go below and talk to him. 
I'll pass the word along to Bulldozer when 
he shows up.” 

That evening I drop in on Pete. I put 
on my naivest expression. That’s French for 
sucker. “Ivan tells me you two talked a lot 
on the voyage,” I begin, “and he’s got the 
idea you know these waters better than he 
does.” 

“Winters I went to school with the other 
Aleut children,” Pete answers smoothly, 
“but summers I worked on fishing and 
trading schooners. I’ve been here many 
times, I could bomb out those Jap canneries 
with my eyes shut.” 

“We'll give you a chance,” I told him. 
I’m watching ‘him closely at the time, but 
his face is expressionless. “Ivan looks more 
like a Jap than you do,” I continue. I get the 
feeling that that burns him up, but he don’t 
show it. These high-class Japs are cool cus- 
tomers. “I think it'll be safer if we let Ivan 
be seen in the wheelhouse. You can lay out 
the courses, and he'll follow them. You 
seem to be. good with engines, too.” 

“I have been around them since I was a 
small boy,” he says. 

I thought he might try to argue the point 
and insist on taking the wheel, but he 
doesn’t. I’ve a hunch he thinks he’s putting 
it over and to argue might arouse suspicion. 
I want him below for two reasons. First, 
he can’t signal some passing fisherman. And 
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secondly, if Ivan runs over the courses Pete 
lays out, then he can reverse them and get 
back to where the sub will be waiting for us. 

Me and Bulldozer go over everything 
when Ivan joins Pete in the engine room 
again. “If Pete ain't Pete,” he says, “are 
you sure Ivan’s Ivan?” 

“Tm sure of that,” I answer. “Though 
he has changed in late years. Suppose we 
put it this way, Bulldozer, me and you are 
sure of each other. If one of us is always 
awake, we're always on guard.” 

“I figger Pete will be a good dog any 
way. He knows we'll toss grenades if cap- 
ture is likely,” he says. “He's prob’ly takin’ 
important information back to Japan. To 
get it through he might be willing to let us 
bomb the canneries.” 

“I wouldn’t go that strong,” I answer. 
This group of canneries feed quite a hunk 
of the Jap army.” 

The courses that Pete lays out require a 
lot of zig-zagging back and forth and I can 
see that Ivan is getting nervous. There are 
ice masses piled up where the tides have 
stranded floes, which mean sand bars and 
reefs are close to the surface. When I come 
into the wheelhouse an hour before dark 
the second afternoon, Pete puts his finger 
on the chart. “Here’s where we're supposed 
to meet the submarine. I'd like it better if 
it was closer. I figure it will be a seven- 
hours’ run, Long ways if mad Japs are 
chasing you.” 

“The submarine is more important than 
we are, particularly at a time like this,” I 
answer. “That looks like our port ahead.” 
I’m crouched low so no one will see may 
American face. On either side there are fish- 
ing boats going in for fuel. As a guess I'd 
say fishing had been poor. None of*’em 
ride very low. The fact they're going out 
in this kind of weather proves that the Japs 
need fish plenty bad. 

“That’s our port,” Ivan says. “No-Shirt, 
will you take the wheel?” 

“Sure,” I answer. 

Bulldozer is taking a well-earned nap, and 
things are quiet except for the motor and 
the clank of machinery. In about ten min- 
utes Ivan shows up. He’s breathing hard 
and his hands are shaking. “How about a 
drink?” he asks. 

“What happened?” I ask. “You look like 
you need it.” I hand him the flask. He takes 
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a couple of stiff slugs and gives the flask 
back. 


“You ate the captain of the No-Shirt 


Maru,” he says, “and I should ask before 
I do anything. But—I thought it good to 
do’ something without asking. This I have 
done, Shall I take the whee now?” 

“You might as well,” I answer. “I’m 
tired of steering, crouched down.” 

< “Perhaps Captain No-Shirt will look after 
the engine while we go into port,” he sug- 
gests. “Pete, who never was Pete is no 
longer standing the engine watch, sir.” 

“Where is he?” 

“I took care of him, sit, before he took 
care of all of us,” he gravely replied. He 
held up one finger. “That’s one Jap who has 
paid for what the Japs may be doing te my 
family. I shall continue squaring the ac- 
count.” 

The man’s cold calmness sends chills up 
and down my backbone. I'd sure hate to 
have him on my trail. “Is Pete still aboard?” 
I ask. 

“Oh, no,” he answers. “A canvas, short 
piece of rope and several links of anchor 
chain took care of everything. I took his 
papers before I—left him.” 

He handed me a packet of papers and I 
went down to the engine room. Now I can’t 
read the Jap lingo, though I can understand 
some of it. But those papers look like dyna- 
mite to me. 

They're sketches of the installations we 
have made in the Aleutians, along with 
plenty of notes. I decide that it’s risky 

usiness having them, but just the same my 
supetior officers, admirals and such, might 
like to look ‘em over. I’m just about to 
hide ‘em, when I have another idear. Sup- 
pose we're caught? Then the Japs will have 
“em anyway. 

I call Bulldozer and discuss the matter 
with him. “Tell you what,” he says. “We'll 
make ’em into a neat pack, and put a gren- 
ade inside. If things look bad, whoever is 
nearest the pack, pulls the pin, No-Shirt, 
things are gettin’ complicateder, and com- 
plicateder, ain't they?” 

There’s a deadlight not much bigger than 
a silver dollar in the engine room. We take 
turns looking out, and as we round a head- 
Jand Bulldozer yells, “Look, a cruiser and a 


tanker alongside her. There’s another tanker ` 


tied up to a wharf. Man! Man! What I 


could do with a match! It’s enough to make 
a man’s mouth water.” 

“Keep your shirt on,” I advise him. “This 
is a tougher spot than I ever figgered it 
would be. This has been developed into a 
small base. A refueling station, I'd say.” 
I yell up at Ivan. “What do you think of the 
deal?” 

“A man could raise plenty hell here . «a 
if they didn’t catch him before he got 
started,” Ivan answers. “I’m heading for the 
fish wharf. You'd better hide.” 

As he could operate the motor from the 
wheelhouse, me and Bulldozer squeeze into 
a compartment in the bow. There’s another 
deadlight there, along with dampness, foul 
air and fish smells. He takes the port one 
and I take the starboard. That way we get a 
fair idear of what’s going on. 

The routine seems to be to tie up to the 
wharf and wait for the boat ahead to unload, 
Then you go over to the oil dock and take 
on fuel. Several boats are tied up at the 
cannery wharf. Nobody seemed to be aboard. 
“Crews gone ashore for a snort of saki,” 
Bulldozer says. 

A Jap woman takes our lines and makes 
fast, and I hear Ivan jabberin’ with ‘em, 
He’s wearing oilskins we found aboard and 
he looks more like a Jap than a Jap does. 
After awhile he comes below and says, “I’m 
steppin’ out with one of those lady long- 
shoremen. I hope to find out something. I'll 
be back around midnight.” Before I can 
think it over, or order him to stay aboard, 
he’s gone. 

“A hell of a note!” Bulldozer growls. 
“And we're locked in here and he’s got the 
key.” 


E TRY to make ourselves comfortable, 

The suspense is something terrible. 
The boat ahead unloads, and Japs come 
aboard the No-Shirt Maru and warp her up 
the wharf. From the sounds we get the idear 
that the women are unloading us. 

There’s plenty of hammering and thud- 
ding because the fish the Japs caught before 
we took over the boat were froze solid. 
They have to be broken loose. The bay it- 
self is covered with blocks of floating ice. 
Young ice keeps forming and breaking up 
with the movement of the tide. 

We huddle close together for warmth and 
cuss Ivan. Night comes and lights go on. 


25 
Them Japs aren't afraid of our planes, be- 
cause there’s no sign of a blackout. “Look 
at that oil tanker,” Bulldozer says, “there 
must be something I can do to that baby.” 

I help him think, because it takes our 
minds off’n the cold, but nothing comes of 
it. Around midnight Ivan shows up. We 
can see him in the gloom and he’s got his 
arm around that female longshoreman’s 


shoulders and they’re singing a Jap song. 


You know—all discords. Enough to drive 
a man nuts, 

“Lit to the gills,” Bulldozer says. 

She wants to come aboard, but he talks 
her out of it, and comes down the ladder 
and staggers around. She zig-zags back and 
forth and disappears into the warehouse. 
“He sure got her ginned up,” Bulldozer says. 

A minute later he’s at the door. ‘You boys 
okay?” he asks, and I realize he’s cold sober. 

“Except that we’re chilled to the bone and 
our legs have gone to sleep,” I answer, 
“We're fine and dandy.” 

He lets us out and gets something to eat 
Pp grub, with hot tea. We don’t dare 
eat American plan, as Bulldozer says, here. 

“There’re civilian prisoners here,” Ivan 
says, “but I don’t know whether my family 
is among them. These Japs aren’t expecting 
a thing. They think they own the Aleutians 
all the way to Dutch Harbor and that the 
Americans are getting out of the Hawaiian 
Islands as fast as they can. I took that girl 
to several places and we weren’t questioned. 
We passed sentries unchallenged. They just 
don’t think attack of any kind is possible.” 

“That’s logical enough,” I answer. ‘They 
have no mixed population here. Naturally 
they figger everybody's loyal. And they'd 
never dream we'd come in this way. That’s 
why we're getting away with it—so far. 
What’s the plan?” : 

“We'll tie up at the cannery wharf,” he 
says, “and lay over tomorrow. That’s com- 
mon enough after a hard trip. If we don’t 
show up they'll figger we're asleep, or off 
somewhere, drunk. That'll give us daylight 
to size up everything. The snow’s packed 
down, so it isn’t easy to get off the trails 
once you've worked them out.” 

I can’t eat the Jap grub, so swill down 
tea, help get the boat over to the cannery 
wharf, then turn in. Ivan locked the door 
leading to the bunks and sleeps outside the 
door just in case something happens. 
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Me and Bulldozer spend another day be- 
low decks, seeing what comes within range 
of the deadlights. Ivan is prowling around 
ashore. “I saw my wife,” he says, “and 
she saw me, but we didn’t speak. I just 
wandered up to the compound where pris- 
oners were exercising and looked in. Others 
were doing it.” 

“Have you got the lay of the land figured 
out?” I ask. “I know how you feel about 
your family, but we're in the navy and we're 
here to do a job.” 

I expected him to argue, but he didn’t. 
“We do the job tonight, sir,” he says. ‘I’ve 
noticed some of these northern Japs are 
as big as Bulldozer. You two men won't 
attract attention—if you cover up your uni- 
forms.” 

Bulldozer looks at the oil dock a lon 
time. One of the tankers has tied up a 
is discharging fuel into pipes running along 
the wharf and to tanks ashore. “What’s the 
matter of fueling up while we have the 
chance?” he says. “We’ll feel better with full 
tanks when we get ready to make a run 
for it. The getting away is going to be the 
hard part of this.” 

“We'll fuel up,” Ivan agrees. 

We chug slowly over to the wharf, tie ap 
and Ivan goes ashore. This is another perio 
of suspense, That damned tanker has gun 
crews aboard and they're loafing around 
for’d and aft. We hang around about an 
hour before a hose is sent aboard and we 
hear fuel gurgling into the tanks. 

Bulldozer is restless as hell. “So near yet 
so far,” he growls, scowling at the tanker. 
We can see her port side between the piling. 
The tide’s going out and naturally our fish 
boat, being small, is way below the wharf 
planking. The air don’t smell so good—a 
mixture of exposed marine life that grows 
on piling, plus oil odors. 

It starts snowing, and Bulldozer says, 
“Tm goin’ on deck for some air.” 

“You darned fool,” I yell. “You'll be 
seen.” I forget that I’m his superior officer 
and can order him about. To me he’s just 
a young pardner who can’t stand much more 
confinement. 

“T notice them Japs tie wool rags around 
their faces to keep out the cold. Well, with 
these old fishermen’s coats I can get by,” he 
says. 

I stay where I belong and he goes on deck. 
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Ivan is in the wharf office signing some kind 
of Jap paper to show that he’s bought oil. 
The wind is driving the snowflakes hard now 
and everybody seems to have taken to cover 
except some Japs who are working on the 
next wharf. The snow soon blots them out. 

In about a half hour Bulldozer is back. 
His hands are all over fuel oil, and he’s cut 
“em in a couple of places: He’s puffing like 
a sawmill engine and his cheeks are redder’n 
a spanked baby’s stern. “Quite a zip to the 
air,” he says. 

Rides: the hell have you been up to?” I 
ask. 

“Its a long story,” he says. “I don’t 
think I’d better tell you now.” We might be 
interrupted. Any way, here comes Ivan.” 

Ivan comes down the ladder, yells at a 
gd, who pulls it up, then says, “We’ll shove 
off.” 


“Where to?” I ask. 

“Cannery wharf again,” he says. 

There must be a dozen boats tied up 
there when we arrive. It’s still snowing, 
which is tough because the trails we had ail 
figgered out are filling in. Five minutes 
after we've tied up Ivan says, “‘Let’s have 
one of those time bombs, sir.” 


ITH hatches down and doors locked, I 
break out the bombs. Ivan draws a 
plan, showing the different canneries. “This 
is one of the small ones,” he says, “two miles 
up the bay. Call it A. Next are B, C, D. 
Then E. That’s the one we're tied up to. 
We'll get F on our way out. A and E can 
take light bombs. B, C, and D, heavy ones. 
E will need two of the heaviest we’ve got.” 
“And you want to leave at bomb at A 
now?” I suggest. 

“That’s right,” he answers. “What time 
had we better set it to go off.” 

“Three o'clock,” Bulldozer says. 

“Why three o'clock?” I ask. 

“Because, as the poet says, that’s the 
witchin’ hour of the night,” he answers. 

“The poet never said any such thing,” I 
tell him. “But if it’s important to you three 
` o'clock is okay with me. How about it, Ivan, 
can we plant these eggs and be down the bay 
by three o'clock?” 

“Yes. Nights are long and we can start 
early,” he says. Then he makes up a bundle, 
such as fishermen pack off'n their boats and 
goes ashore. The bomb's inside. 


Me and Bulldozer are sure hungry for 
American grub by the time Ivan comes 
back from cannery A. But smells carry 
through a storm and somebody might won- 
der who was frying ham and eggs that time 
of night. “Better to eat fish another meal or 
two,” Bulldozer advises, “than to, eat it for 
the duration in some Jap prison camp.” 

So it’s fish, rice cakes, rice and tea for us. 

At eight o’clock me and Ivan decide to 
put a couple of big bombs into E, just in 
case we're caught working on the other jobs. 
We want to be sure and get E. 

With our bombs well wrapped we walk 
down the wharf to a door in the back of the 
building. Here’s the boilers and engine, with 
several electric generators. In summer a fair- 
sized stream gushes out of the hills back 
of the cannery, and water is piped to the 
building. Now the water mains are empty, 
to keep them from freezing and bursting. 
That’s just fine. They won't help the fire 
none. 

Ivan pushes open the door and we step 
inside. I’ve got a pencil flashlight and it 
shows us the set-up without giving enough 
light to be noticed outside. The windows 
are pretty well frosted any way. The floor 
is oil-soaked like most canneries, and the 
rafters are high enough so there'll be plenty 
of air inside once things start burning. We 
place one bomb between the engine and 
generators, then move along to the automatic 
machinery that cuts the salmon, puts the 
right amount in each can, puts a top on it 
and seals it. 

“It’s good American machinery,” I whis- 

f. 
“Yes,” Ivan says. “But it got into bad 
company. A bomb here should drop the 
interior walls in on top of the blaze. The 
walls are greasy, too.” 

He places the bomb, starts it going, and 
follows me out of the place. I can see that 
the blowing snow has almost covered our 
tracks already. 

When we get back aboard the boat Bull- 
dozer is all steamed up. “A Jap navy officer 
was here. He yelled and kicked on things, 
but I laid low. I didn’t want to bump him 
off because there might be others around. 
He beat it, and it wouldn't surprise me if 
he came back with a as 

“You stay here and bluff your way out, 
Ivan,” I tell him, “while me and Bulldozer _ 


spread our eggs through the other plants. 
We'll get into them if we have to jimmy the 
doors.” 

“Tve already tampered with the locks,” 
Ivan says. “They'll! open with a little pa- 
tience. If the boat isn’t here when you come 
back, l'Il be off F with her, If I’m not there, 
then the Japs have taken over.” He shrugged 
his shoulder. “Your only chance, then, will 
be to try and take another boat and escape.” 

“We'd better sink that knock-down boat 
and sled,” I said. “We didn’t need it com- 
ing in over the ice floes, and it’s a cinch it 
won't help us to get out of here. If it’s 
found aboard, we'll be shot.” 

“TIl watch,” Ivan promised. ‘You sink 
it.” He climbed the ladder and disappeared 
up the wharf while me and Bulldozer 
hooked a small boat anchor onto the stuff 
and dropped it over the side. Ivan came 
back on the run. “Japs coming,” he said. 
“Quick, the bombs.” 

We carried them to the wharf and cached 
them behind the building, then waited. 
Three Japs stamped down the wharf and 
went aboard the No-Shirt Maru. “Til try 
to bluff it through,” Ivan whispers, ‘‘while 
you boys lay your eggs.” 

He followed the Japs aboard and Bull- 
dozer says, “Nice guy, I wonder if we'll ever 
see him again.” 

“You mean you wonder if he'll ever see 
us again,” I answer. We make a trip to 
the two nearest canneries and when we come 
back the No-Shirt Maru is gone, but the re- 
maining bombs are there, 

“It’s damned near midnight,” Bulldozer 
says. “How far is it to cannery F?” 

“Far enough so that we'll be bow-legged 
from the weight of the bomb,” I answer. 

_ “Let's hurry,” he says. “I sure hope the 

No-Shirt Maru is there when we show up. 
If she isn’t, we'll have to work fast, because 
all hell is going to break loose at three 
o'clock.” : 

“Don’t I know it,” I answer. 

“Brother, you don’t know the half of it,” 
Bulldozer says—which is no way for a man 
to talk to his superior officer. 

Its an hour’s hard mushing to that can- 
nery and toward the end even Bulldozer gets 
tired of breaking trail. The place is de- 
serted, and it’s one place where Ivan hasn't 
fooled with the lock. We kick the door in, 
plant the bomb, drag the door shut and go 
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out to the end of the wharf. “I can’t hear 
a thing,” Bulldozer says after listening for 
several minutes. “What'd we better do?” 

“If he does show up, we'd better be here,” 
I tell him. “Let's scout around a little and 
spot a boat we might use in a pinch.” 


WE STAY together, cutting in half our 
chances of locating something for the 
getaway, but we double our chances of -sur- 
viving if we run into trouble. We return at 
two-thirty and things are quiet. “I hope 
that time bomb don’t go off ahead of time,” 
Bulldozer mutters. 

“Pipe down,” I whisper, “something’s 
coming.” I can hear the crunch of young 
ice against a hull, and the sound of an oar. 

“Its the No-Shirt Marz,” Bulldozer whis- 
pets. “Engine’s quit, I guess. He’s using 
a trap for a sail. A hell of a chance we have 
for a getaway now.” 

“Take a line,” Ivan calls to us. 

“Line, hell,” Bulldozer says. 
out of here.” 

The boat bumps the wharf and Ivan 
jumps ashore, rope in hand. “J was ar- 
rested,” he says, hurried, “Jap officers. , It 
took me some time to—dispose of them. 
I sailed the boat so patrols wouldn’t hear the 
exhaust sounds of the motor.” 

“Swell,” Bulldozer exclaims, “but time 
bombs are going to let go soon and. a 

“My family is escaping,” Ivan answers. 
“We must help them. They have instruc- 
tions to make their way here—if they es- 
caped.”” 

“My sainted aunt!” I yelp. “They're escap- 
ing—if they escaped.” 

“We've done what we were ordered to 


“Let's get 


do,” Ivan says, “why shouldn’t I help my 


people?” 
“You’ve got something there,” I admit, 


“but what about getting those papers we 
found on Pete to our superior officers?” 

“Come!” he says nervously. 

He starts running and me and Bulldozer 
follow. Inside of five minutes we spot a 
couple of women coming through the snow. 
Each is carrying a child. More kids trail ` 
behind the trail-breakers, and in some cases 
kids are carrying kids. 

“How many wives has Ivan got?” Bull- 
dozer asks. “And who is he, the All-Amer- 
ican father?” 

„ Ivan grabs the nearest youngster, yells, 
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“Help yourself,” at me, and starts bees J 
back to the No-Shirt Maru. I pick up a kid, 
Bulldozer grabs two, and the women catch 
the weaker boys and girls by their arms and 
yank ‘em along. > 

Ivan is waiting when we arrive. We toss 
kids down like sacks of flour and he catches 
‘em. - 
We help the women down then jump 


- to the deck. “It’s eleven minutes to three,” - 


Bulldozer says. “Oh lord, I hope the engine 
starts.” 

It does! 

We cut along the waterfront with me at 
the wheel. Five minutes later the tanker 
looms up at the oil wharf, and Bulldozer 
grabs the wheel and sends the No-Shirt Maru 
toward the middle of the bay. It’s quit snow- 
ing and I figger we'll be safer near the 
wharves. “What’s the idear of getting out 
where we can be seen?” I ask. 

“You'll find out,” he answers. 

I keep looking at my wrist watch and at 
three o'clock I’ve never been in a quieter 
place. A couple of seconds later I hear a 
blast. Not a big one, but a sort of grunt. 
A few seconds later a blaze shoots up from 
a big cannery. Suddenly there are other 
blasts and other blazes. All over the bay 
you can hear alarms sounding as gun crews 
are called into action. The Japs figger an 
air raid is on, I guess. Then all hell breaks 
loose 


Something jars the No-Shirt Maru and 
starts the kids to bawling. 

Sheets of flame are coming from the 
tanker, and burning oil thrown on adjoin- 
ing buildings are starting fires. “Hells bells!” 
I yell. “Our sub’s got into the harbor and 
SSeS the tanker.” ; 

: ’s what you think,” Bulldozer an- 
swers. 

“And it’s what the Japs think, too,” I 
tell him. 

All over the bay, ships with steam up, 
are hauling up anchors so that they can 
get under way and dodge torpedoes. The 
crews aboard those with steam pressure 
too low for movement are taking to the 
boats. 

“It’s workin’ out much better’n I fig- 
gered,” Bulldozer says. “Hey, Ivan, with all 
them fishin’ boats gettin’ out of the bay, 
=> join ’em. I can’t figger a better place to 

ide.” 


IV 


= A THAT the hell did you do?” I ask 

Bulldozer. 

But there ain’t time for an answer. The 
glow of burning wharves and canneries is so 
great, American faces will show up, so we 
duck below, with just our eyes visible. 

That Jap cruiser comes down the bay, 
zig-zagging. She cuts through a half dozen 
bunched fishing boats, smashing half of 
them into splinters, and drives toward the 
harbor mouth. Burning oil, spreading over 
the water, has got everything moving now. 
A freighter natrowly misses us, and as we 
near the jam building up inside the harbor 
mouth, Ivan takes the No-Shirt Maru in- 
shore. He figgers the bigger ships will come 
through, and it'll be safer in shallow water. 

We hit a couple of times, then out comes 
another tanker. Seven or eight fishing boats 
are run down, and larger craft following the 
tanker hit a few more. There’re Japs and 
wreckage everywhere. 

Below decks the smaller kids are yelling 
with fright, while the larger ones jump up 
and down and howl with excitement. Two 
miles dead ahead, violent sheets of flame 
streak the sky and the cruiser breaks up be- 
fore our eyes. Three minutes later the tanker 
is torpedoed. Then in quick succession 
freighters go down. A blast leaps up from 
a reef to our starboard. 

“That’s one that missed a ship and hit a 
rock,” Bulldozer yells. 

“Talk Jap if you're going to yell like 
that,” I bellow just as loud as he had done. 
“Do you want ‘em to catch us? Right now 
they’re in a mood to boil us in oil.” 

As we get clear of most fishing boats I 
slip into the wheelhouse and crouch down. 
“Ivan, don’t get too close to big ships,” I 
warn, “our submarine is having a field day, 
and we don’t want to pick up a torpedo in- 
tended for big game.” 

“Sure,” he answers, “I watch out. I am 
very happy. We are licking the Japs and I 
have saved my family.” 

“Yeah, that’s right,” I agreed. That is I 
agree out loud. Inwardly, I don’t view the 
future through rose-colored glasses. 

Sherwin had undoubtedly brought the 
submarine close to the harbor with the idear 
that the burning canneries would create a 
sky glow that would last for hours. It was 


s 
his hope, no doubt, that the silhouette of 
inbound or outbound steamers might offer 
him a target or two. He'd sure hit the jack- 
pot when that exploding tanker had stam- 
peded shipping generally. 

But whether he would dare risk picking 
us up with the sea alive with Jap small craft 
was something else. Just because we were 
lucky enough to have pulled off a big deal, 
was no reason why a submarine should be: 
risked to save us. It must save itself for 
more game. That’s war. We were expend- 
able. I figger it is a pious idear to let Sher- 
win know we're alive and kicking. I go be- 
low and start a fire in the stove, then I 
toss in some of that powder that'll give a 
= glow to the smoke coming from the 


OR the first time I have a chance to really 

look at the kids Ivan had brought along. 
I thought the one that I had carried was a 
little fellow. He wasn’t. He was thin from 
malnutrition—eyes retreating into their 
sockets; skin drawn like parchment across 
his cheek bones; even the nose little more 
than cartilage and skin; and blue veins stand- 
ing out sharply at the temples. 

“They all cry so much.” Ivan’s wife said, 
“but they don’t cry as loud as they should. 
They’re too tired.” 

“How many are yours?” I asked. She 
pointed them out. “What about the others?” 

She smiles faintly and the sadness in her 
eyes deepens. “It seemed as if there was al- 
ways one more that we couldn’t leave be- 
hind.” She nods toward the other woman. 
“My sister, she felt the same way. Even now 
it seems that we might have managed to 
bring along some of the others. It seems 
that way, now that we are safe.” 

Safe! 

I groan. Still, it must seem safe to be 
amongst Americans again. Offhand I could 
not think of an insurance company that 
would have written a policy on her safety. 
I knew one.thing. If the submarine did 

ble and tried to take us aboard, the kids 
would go first. There were thirteen of ‘em. 

About that time the. No-Shirt Maru goes 
over on her beam ends from a sharp turn, 
and Bulldozer moans, “That was a close 
one. A torpedo, No-Shirt. On deck. Quick!” 

I break my neck getting on deck and he 
points, but I can’t see nothing except a big 
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steamer coming out of the harbor. Even as 
I open my mouth to ask questions, water 
and flame blot out the steamer and when the 
monr settles I can see her going down bow 

rst. ; 
“That'll just about block the channel,” 
Bulldozer says. “The torpedo would have 
hit us bow on if Ivan hadn’t swung her 
over. Bubbles from its way hissed right in 
my face. You'd better get that red powder 
in the stove.” 

I went back down and tossed it in, and 
Bulldozer reports that the stuff is working. 
I hope it don’t attract the wrong attention, 
but with so much going on the Japs will 
figger that it’s a fire aboard. 

Ivan’s wife needs a hand with the kids, 
and while that ain’t in my line, I do my 
best. Now that she’s safe she feels like 
talking. 

The Japs had kicked their way into their 
Aleutian Island homes before they knew 
what was happening. Women and children 
were put into boats and taken to a Jap 
transport. The idear was to force the older 
kids and the women to work in the canneries 
the coming season. They knew that many 
of the Aleuts are familiar with American 
cannery machinery. The Japs also figger 
they have ways of making ‘em operate that 
machinery in case they refuse. 

As far as the Japs were concerned, they're 
so many cogs in a machine. They figgered 
that if the real young kids died in the win- 
ter, it didn’t matter. In spring they planned 
to build up those who would work so that 
they would be in condition for the salmon 
run. It was one way of saving grub. The 
stuff the Japs served their prisoners might 
keep a Jap alive, but it was no diet for peo- 
ple used to the American way of life. 

Every one was in bad shape, and they 
had left behind others who were just as bad. 
I kept thinking, “There are some ship's 
cooks and a pharmacist’s mate on that sub- 
marine who'll break their necks to get those 
kids in shape. If we can get "em aboard.” 

We loaf along hour after hour, gradually 
leaving the other small craft behind as we 
head for the spot on the chart where we're 
supposed to meet the submarine. I feed 
more red powder into the stove. It’s clear 
overhead, and the short day will start a little 
earlier this morning because of it. 

An hour later me, Bulldozer and Ivan are 
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in the wheelhouse looking a couple of dozen 
ways at the same time. Suddenly Bulldozer 
says, “Listen, I hear the rush of water from 
a ship's bows. It’s the sub.” 

“No it isn’t,” Ivan answers. “It’s the 
turbines of a Jap destroyer. I’ve heard them 
too many times—cruising off the Aleutian 
Islands in thick weather. They did a lot of 
it, you know, so they’d learn all of the 
tricks.” He draws a deep breath. “Go below 
and I'll try and bluff it through.” 

Me and Bulldozer take positions near the 
deadlights and try and see through the dark- 
ness. The sound of turbines gets louder, then 
commences to fade. “They didn’t see us,” 
Bulldozer says. “That was close.” 

I don’t say a word, The Japs are full of 
tricks. I wait five minutes, hardly daring to 
hope, then the sound comes back again. 
About the time I spot what looks like a 
— shape in the gloom, a golden flash 
stabs the air. “They've opened fire,” Bull- 
dozer says. “Keep the kids flattened out on 
the deck.” 

We both know there isn’t a chance. One 
hit will smash the boat, but it keeps the 
women’s minds off the danger. The shell 
screams overhead. The second one falls 
short. They've straddled us. The next should 
be a direct hit. Ivan changes the course. I 
watch for that dreaded flash that shows the 
destroyer’s for'd turret has let go again. It’s 
sure black out there, then suddenly it is a 
sullen red and in the glare I can see pieces 
of the destroyer going skyward. 

“Torpedoed! I yell, and start a couple of 
kids howling. 

While there’s still pieces of wreckage 
blazing, a periscope cuts the water astern, 
a patch of water boils and up comes a con- 
ning tower. It’s still shedding suds when 
the hatch opens and Sherwin’s head pops 
out. “Jump aboard,” he orders. “Lively.” 

“Stand by to receive kids, sir,” I answer. 
“We've got thirteen, two mothers, me, Bull- 
dozer and Ivan. Pete turned out to be a 
spy and was taken care of by Ivan.” 

“Good God!” Sherwin moans. 

We tie up to the sub, sailors form a line, 
and the kids are passed aboard like pieces 
of cargo. Some are yellin’ to beat hell, others 
are too scared to make a noise, and the 
older ones, who don’t need much help, are 
mostly popoek The two women are cry- 
ing with relief. 


As I leave the No-Shirt Maru, a sailor 
jumps aboard and leaves a time-bomb. She’s 
a Jap boat, and all that, but she sure’s served 
us well, and I have a soft spot for her. I wish 
there was some way of keeping her as a 
souvenir. 

“You certainly brought me a cargo,” Sher- 
win says. 

“And here’s something else, sir.” I add, 
“charts, notes and photographs that were 
found on Pete. I hope they add up.” 

He whistles softly and says, “Go below, 
Mr. McGee. We've got to submerge. There’s 
another Jap destroyer on the loose.” 


ye we put in the next eighteen 
hours on the bottom, the ship’s cooks 
ana the pharmacist’s mate are in a row over 
the kids. The cooks want to give them too 
much good American chow, and the pharma- 
cist’s mate keeps warning them to lay off 
or we'll have a bunch of sick youngsters on 
our hands. 

Overhead the destroyer jolts us with 
depth bombs. 

It seems that Sherwin had waited off’n 
the harbor mouth, hoping to get shots at 
ships outlined by the glow of fires like I 
figgered, but he wasn't prepared for the 
stampede. He fires three fish at the cruiser 
and two of ’em hit. Then comes the tanker. 
After that it was swell shooting. 

Afraid that destroyers would come out as 
soon as they got steam up, he had tried to 
sink a ship that would block the channel. 
He had spotted us, because of the red smoke 
from the stove pipe, and made allowance 
when he fired the torpedo, but Ivan had al- 
most turned into it when he changed the 
No-Shirt Maru’s course. A second change, 
and a quick one, had saved our lives. “` 

With the help of sound gear, Sherwin 
had kept track of us, and followed along, 
waiting for a chance to surface and take us 
aboard. He had almost surfaced once when 
sound gear picked up the destroyer that 
later fired on the No-Shirt Marz. He had 
waited until she was in the right position, 
and let her have it. 

“It turned out to be quite a cruise,” he 
says to me and Bulldozer. “I’m out of tor- 
pedoes, and we'll be out of supplies if we 
don’t arrive at base before those kids get 
their normal appetites back. But I don’t sup- 
pose we'll ever know what made that Jap 
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tanker blow up. That made a raid turn into 
a rout. It couldn’t have turned out better 
4af we had planned it.” 
“It was planned, sir,” Bulldozer says, 
“planned, as the feller says, on the spur of 
the moment.” 

“Who planned it?” 

“I did, sir,” Bulldozer answers. “You see 
when we was tied up to the oil wharf and 
the tide was out, I could see what was goin’ 
on aboard the tanker. They'd emptied one 
of the tanks, and a Jap wearin’ a mask to 
protect his lungs from gasoline fumes, went 
down inside and done some work. When he 
come out, he left the manhole hatch off.” 

“Interesting, Craig, continue,” Sherwin 
says. 
“To go back a-ways, a friend of mine 
once flipped a lighted match into a five- 
gallon gasoline can that had been empty for 
weeks,” Bulldozer explains. “It exploded 


and damned near ruined him for life. It 
seems that gas fumes hang on for a long 
time, and mixed with air, plus a match 
create a sort of bomb.” 

“True.” 

“Well, sir, I figgered that empty tank 
aboard that tanker was a natural. I wrapped 
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a time bomb, set for three o'clock, in some 
Jap matting, waited until a snow flurry hid 
things generally, then worked my way under 
the wharf and heaved the bomb through the 
hatch. A few minutes later, a couple of Japs 
come out, sweep away the snow, and put the 
hatch cover back on and dog it down,” Bull- 
dozer says. 

“Turning the tank into a first-class bomb 
by confining the force of the explosion,” 
Sherwin says. “I saw it through the peri-. 
scope. It was a honey.” 

“You should’ve seen it, sir, from the re- 
served seat that we had,” Bulldozer answers. 
“And I guess that’s all.” 

Well, as it turns out, it isn’t quite all. 
You see that old buzzard with his ears 
pinned back, and his chest struck out? That’s 
me. The big cuss beside him with his chest 
stuck out is Bulldozer Craig. The reason 
they're sticking out their chests is to show 
off the Navy crosses they're wearing. An 
admiral pinned them on. 

You can’t see several thousand soldiers 
and sailors jabbering to beat hell, but I can 
tell you who they are. They're Japs that ain’t 
getting their ration of canned salmon any 
more. 
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THAT l At the End of the Fight the 
Question Was, Which One of 


S OMETHING Them Was It Who Was Drunk? 


EXTRA 


By 
RAY MILLHOLLAND 


NY one of those three huskies of 

the High Tension Construction 

Company who carried Shorty 

Burns into that tank town coun- 

try doctors office could have 

done it alone. The trouble was they were 

afraid an arm would drop off or some of 

Shorty’s ribs would fall through just one 

man’s pair of hands. He was cold-crocked 

and limp as a mustard plaster, which is say- 
ing even his ears were flopping, almost. 

Well, the meat artist took one look at 
what Shorty’s three sidekicks were bringing 
into his office and waved it out. “Take a 
spade and dig your man out of that mud. 
And do it outside,” said the doc. “And 
hurry before my office gets loaded with 

rms,” 

Shorty was a mess, all right. Three pairs 
of arms had practically clam-shelled him out 
of a big puddle of sloppy spring mud in 
front of the town’s beer joint where Shorty 
had got foolish, as usual, and tried to be 
alone when too many other people weren't 
in the notion of leaving just yet. 

“Take him outside and sluice him off,” 
repeated the doc. 

Big Tom Young who was holding the 
looser parts of Shorty gave the crabby meat 
artist a hard stare and said, “He’s a friend 
of ours. See? You're gonna splice and 
stay him back into shape, as is. And we're 
gonna watch.” 

A man doesn’t have to go to college to 
be able to figure out what Big Tom would 
do next if things didn’t go the way that he 
wanted ‘em. The doc just shrugged and 
laid hold of a big pair of rib snips and 
started to cut Shorty out of his broad leather 


safety belt and free his legs from the straps 
of his climbing irons. 

“Don’t go cutting up his equipment,” 
warned Big Tom. “It’s all tailor-made to 
him, and he'll be raising hell tomorrow 
case he finds any of his leather cut.” 

“This man,” fired back the meat artist, 
pointing down at Shorty now laid out on 
his operating table, “will be lucky if he’s 
able to wink three weeks from now.” 


Shorty looked bad enough the way he 


was, but when the doc got him shucked of 
his clothes and sponged off he looked that 
much worse. There wasn’t a place on his 
er you could cover with a cross-arm bolt 

er that wasn’t either black and blue or 
bleeding. The bleeding places weren’t cuts. 
Just places where the skin had been short of 
cube-steaked by the calks in some logger’s 
boots that had worked on Shorty. You see, 
this high line the boys was stringing was 
smack dab through the last big tract of tim- 
ber in the Pine River country. It was Sat- 
utday afternoon and pay-day for the high 
liners when this happened. 

Finally after about an hour of sweating 
over Shorty the doc had time for a look at 
Big Tom, still standing by in case Shorty 
had any last words to pass out. 

“Never saw the like,” says the meat artist 
to Tom. “Not a bone broken. The man 
must be made of cast iron.” 

“Nothing as brittle as that,” cracks back 
Tom. “He’s forged steel, triple annealed 
from the middle out. Only, he thinks he’s 
a car load of it, ’stead of just a double hand- 
ful, Got too much imagination for six guys 
his size.” 

They slid Shorty onto a seat cushion of 
the pole-setting truck, dumped his irons and 
_ belt and his muddy clothes in the back end 
and rolled him slow and easy back to camp. 

Bum Andrews was the main fuse of the 
job, and when he saw the shape Shorty was 
in he started peeling insulation off every 
man of the gang who had been in town with 
Shorty. 

“What dò you bindle stiffs mean, let- 
ting my best climber get in this shape?” 
he started yelling, sawing the air with both 
fists. “Don’t you kegheads know we've got 
to string fifteen hundred feet by Monday 
night or get slapped in the neck with a 
big penalty for not finishing this section 
on time?” 
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T gang just stood around because 
when Bum was excited it was down- 
right dangerous to interrupt—like the time 
he started swinging an open-end wrench 
and cracked himself cold between the eyes 
and nobody on the gang could cash his 
check because Bum was still unconscious 
on Saturday and couldn’t countersign “em. 
An impulsive guy, you might say. Only 
he had an eye like a surveyor’s transit when 
it came to lining up poles. 

“Yah!” went on Bum bellowing at his 
crew. “Why don’t somebody speak up and 
show me how we're going to make out with 
Shorty on the cooling slab like he is?” 

Right then Shorty rolled over on one 
elbow and squinted out from under the 
bandage lattice-work and asks, “Who was 
them six guys who bounced the bartender’s 
safe off my ribs after I was down?” 

Nobody answered. It was too much like 
answering a ghost, hearing Shorty even so 
much as grunt when everybody expected 
it would be two weeks before he would 
be able to crawl out of the bunk trailer. 

“Come on,” says Shorty, sitting up. - 
“Who wants to ride back to town and see 
me finish what I started?” 

“You’re slug-nutty,” Bum lams at him. 
“Lay flat again or Pl—” 

“You'll what, you big bum?” says Shorty, 
slow and meaning it. But he had to sink 
back on the cot he had been loaded onto 
after being carried-from the truck. It was 
all he could do to keep his head up, he was 
still that groggy. *‘Listen,” he begged, 
“ain’t somebody gonna tell me who them 
six guys was?” 

“If you'll feel any better, Shorty,” Big 
Tom pipes up, “it wasn’t six guys. It was 
just one big logger, name o’ Moose Gallip, 
Rise era: you through the side of that 


Bum Andrews yanked at Big Tom’s arm 
and growled, “Whaddya tell him that for? 
Now he'll be crying sick inside, account 
of one man doing him up.” 

Everybody else expected the same thing. 
But Shorty just sighed like he was begin- 
ning to feel comfortable again. 

“Okay,” he say. “Moose Gallip was his 
name, unh? Swell. Now I'll only have to 
stand trial for manslaughter of one punk, 
“stead of six.” 

It wasn’t anything human that kept that 
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little five-foot-two pole climber alive that 
night. 

Somebody was sitting by his bunk 
every minute, and Bum ordered the fast 
pick-up trucks engine to be kept running 
in case the doc had to be sent for in a 
hurry. And all day Sunday it was pretty 
much the same thing—Shorty hardly so 
much as wiggling the end of his nose, 
clear on past noon. £ 

Then Bum Andrews came in about three 
in the afternoon and took one more look 
at Shorty and then came out and said to 
big Tom, “It’s up to you to set cross arms 
and insulator pins tomorrow.” 

Right away Big Tom backed off. “You 
ain't doing that to me, Bum,” he said. “TI 
dig holes in solid rock with my bare hands 
before I'll go up another pole. You know 
that high stuff makes my head spin since 
I fell last time.” 

“Just for tomorrow, Tom,” begged Bum 
Andrews. “We gotta string that fifteen hun- 
dred feet or else—” 

“Try one of them loggers in town, why 
don’tcha?” says Tom. “I heard that Moose 
Gallip bragging he could climb poles, raw 
nekked, faster’n any man in our gang using 
irons.” 

“He did?” asks Bum sticking his ear out 
to make sure he was hearing right. Off he 
goes to town in the fast pick-up. 

Don’t ask how Bum Andrews per- 
suaded a logger in his right mind—even 
if he was out of a job—to shin up poles 
and do the top work. Anyway, he brought 
his man back that night and passed the 
word around that as long as Shorty was 
flat on his back, this Moose Gallip was to 
be left strictly all in one piece. 

“After that, I won’t be seeing so good, 
maybe,” said Bum, and everybody knew 
they had a free ticket to swing on the big 
logger if it looked good to ’em.” 

But this Moose Gallip stood a hat higher 
than Big Tom. That’s saying he was top- 
ping six-feet-three by a hand with the thumb 
standing straight up, and no baby’s hand 
either. Bright and cheery Monday morn- 
ing Moose was on the job. 

“We'll start you off easy on this forty- 
footer,” says Bum Andrews shooting an 
arm over Moose’s shoulder and pointing to 
the last pole set on Saturday. “Maybe you’d 
better get a belt and a pair of irons. It’s 


a long way down and lotsa splinters if you 
slip.” 


Mocs Gallip takes a long squint up at 
the pole and drawls, “After I get up there, 
what do I do? Top her with a hand saw?” 

“That ain’t no lightning-struck tree,” ex- 

lains Bum, chewing his temper een 

is teeth. “See that notch up there and a 
hole in it? Well, you shin, climb, swim, or 
fly up there with a line fast to your belt. 
Then you grab the pole with six arms and 
ten legs, case you at wear a belt, and 
haul up a cross atm with two other hands 
you may or may not have free.” 

“That’s kid stuff,’ says Moose Galli 
spitting on two palms as hard and sli 
as an ax handle. “C’mon, gimme the tools 
and bolts.” 

He got ’em. Big Tom shoved about ten 
pounds of bolts into the waistband of 
Moose’s lumberjack pants, hands him a 
hand ax and a wrench and a coil of line. 

“Okay, jaybird,” says Tom. “You're 
loaded; now fly. And straight up.” 


Woa does Moose Gallip do but clamp 
his teeth over the handle of his hand 
ax, loop his coil of line over his wrist. 
Slap! Slap! go those two big hands around 
the pole, and he was six feet off the ground 
before Big Tom could shift his chew to the 
other cheek. 

“Hey, you big cheese, come down from 
there!” —Nobody expected it; but here 
comes Shorty, all bandaged up and the loop 
of his belt dangling and his climbing irons 
clanking as he staggered to the pole and 
started up after Moose. “Come down and 
fight if you want my job,” yells Shorty. 

Halfway up the pole, Moose Galli 
crooks one leg around it and leans out an 
down like an acrobat in a circus. He squints 
one eye and then the other, then squirts a 
streak of tobacco juice at Shorty. 

“What you doing playing hookey from 
school, sonny?” he fires down, sarcastic, at 
Shorty. 

“Come down, you leaking pole cat!” 
screeches Shorty, starting to swell all over 
like a mashed thumb. “That’s my job, 


—- 
tea Anderson hears the racket and high 
tails it over to the war zone. One look at 
Shorty mostly dressed in forty yards of 


bandages except for his irons and his belt 
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and Bum yells at Big Tom, “Throw a sack 
over that wild cat and drag him back to 
bed!” 

A good half hour was wasted trying to 
get Shorty back to bed where he belonged. 
It could have been done quicker but Bum 
Anderson wouldn’t stand for anybody crack- 
ing Shorty back of the ear with a cant hook 
handle. After that, things went on quiet 
and easy again. 

Up to the last pole, that is, The pole-set- 
ting truck picked up the last stick right next 
to camp and dropped it in the hole Big Tom 
and his gang had just finished. Up swag- 
gets Moose Gallip, decked out with his line 
coiled over one arm and his hand ax 
clamped in his teeth, like nothing ever seen 
around a high line camp before. 

Bum Anderson took one look at Shorty’s 
good eye spitting fire from the bunk trailer 
window and says to Moose, “You beer<lo- 
ing okay, fella. Let one of the other boys 
climb this one.” 

“Yah!” snorts Shorty from the bunk 
trailer. “If this window wasn’t so small and 
that door nailed shut on ñe, I’d be out 
there and climb you, you big slob!” 

The way. Moose Gallip slapped his 
hands on that last pole, fixing to start up, 
wasn't the way a man who cared a hoot 
about another guys feelings would have 
done it. He seemed to be getting a big kick 
out of stealing Shorty’s job right out from 
under his nose. 

And all Shorty could do was grunt and 
cuss and watch Moose Gallip horse up a 
cross arm and set the bolts home. 

“Somebody pass me up a rocking chair 
and a banjo,’ drawls down Moose, “and I'll 
sing that little squirt a lullaby. How about 
‘Rockabye Baby’, sonny?” 

“You shut your big mouth up there!” 
bawls Bum Anderson. “Get that cross-arm 
braced so we can start the wire winch.” 

By four-thirty that section of the line was 
done. The power company’s inspectors gave 
it the okay and handed Bum Anderson a 
clean bill on it. 

“That’s all for today,” says Bum, waving 
the gang to the cook trailer. “Grub up 
heavy and get a good sleep tonight. Tomor- 
row we break camp.” 

Then Moose Gallip walks up with his 
mackinaw slung over his shoulder and holds 
out a bushel-basket size hand. ‘Well, I 
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showed you monkies how a man climbs a 
stick, Mister. Now I'll be beating it where 
there’s real work for a man my size.” 

“Listen, you yellow-billed sapsucker,” 
yaps Shorty from the bunk trailer, “you’re 
scared is what’s the matter with you. Yeh, 
scared they'll let me out and I'll pull your 
arms and legs off and stuff ‘em down your 
loud mouth, is what. Open this door, some- 
body!” ; ' 

Moose takes a long grin at Shorty’s red 
face—what you could see of it—and drops 
his big hand. 

“Guess TIl stick around,” he says to Bum 
Anderson. “It’s sorta fun listening to that 
little chimpanzee chattering. Hi, Jocko, lika 
da banan?” 

“Okay,” says Bum to Moose. “You can 
stick around. But lay off Shorty. That little 
guy would be dangerous if he was stuffed 
with cotton and in a wire cage in a side- 
show.” 

Moose Gallip hitched up his belt and 
laughed. “Listen, I could eat six like him 
on the half shell.” 

“Just maybe,” grunts Bum Anderson and 
walks off. : 

It took all day Tuesday to shift cam 
and set up again, On Wednesday Bum An- 
derson turned out his crew. And who should 
show up for breakfast in the cook trailer but 
Shorty. This time he had his pants on and 
his irons strapped to his legs, ready for busi- 
ness. 

Big as life, Shorty planks himself down 
at the table and spears six ten-inch flapjacks 
right off Moose Gallip’s fork. Moose Gal- 
lip reaches out for the last three on the plat- 
ter, and Shorty) swipes them off his fork, 
too. a 
Bum Anderson reaches over and yanks 
away Shorty’s plate and throws the whole 
bunch of flapjacks out the door, ‘Two 
double orders on the hook!” he yells, back 
at the cook. Then he clamps an eye on 
Shorty. “Any more funny business outta you 
and back you go in the calaboose. Moose, 
you're riding the pick-up to the other end 
of the section, We're stringing from both 
ends this time.” 

Moose just looked over at Shorty and 
laughed. And if it hadn’t been for Big 
Tom and Bum Anderson grabbing Shorty, 
that little half-pint would have gone over 
the table after Moose, right then and there, 
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But they didn’t mix because Bum kept 
thern at opposite ends of the job. By the 
time night came around Shorty was all in 
and ‘creaking at every joint. He had bolted 
up six more cross-arms than any other pole 
man on the job but he was too groggy even 
to fling it up to Moose when they ate sup- 
per that night. ; 

Two days running, it was like that. - Bum 
Anderson was afraid Shorty was going out 
cold on a pole any minute and tried to get 
him to slow down. But Shorty was right 
up the next pole and working faster. 

“Some guys are like that,” Tom told Bum 
that night while they were talking about the 
best way to gèt wire across a deep gully 
they would have to span the next day. “The 
madder they get at somebody, the more 
poison they make inside. Sooner or later 
they. get to the place they gotta cut loose. 
Better can this Moose off the job before 
something bad happens.” 

“Okay,” nods Bum. “We’ll have the back 
broken on the top work tomorrow. I'll pay 

| off Moose and that'll be the end of it. He'll 
be gone back into the woods before Shorty 
hits town again.” 

“He'll kill that little squirt if he don’t,” 
grumbled Tom. “And in a way, I’m for it. 
Shorty needs a good lesson. A good thor- 
ough job of killing would be the makings of 
him.” 


PE next night Moose got his time, like 
Bum promised. But he stuck around 
till Shorty came dragging his irons back into 
camp. What does he do but walk up to 
Shorty and shove out his big fist. 

“I was likkered up and didn’t know what 
I was doing when I busted you up in town, 
fella,” he says to Shorty, same as if Shorty 
was his size and weight. “Shake, ball 
hooter!” 

Shorty sort of swallowed his tongue for 
a minute. Working with timber like he'd 
been doing for years he knew when a lum- 
berjack called a man a “ball hooter” he was 
passing out his best compliment. 

“Okay, Moose,” says Shorty sticking out 
his fist. “And you ain’t so bad at shinning 
a pole yourself.” 

Well, that looked like a couple of funerals 
had been headed off nice and sweet. Bum 
sent his crew back on the job next morning. 
The wite kept creeping down the side of the 
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hill and across the valley like it was alive 
and didn’t need any help. And the boys 
were working the extra hour of daylight and 
piling up time-and-a-half for overtime and 
beginning to talk about the fun they were 
going to have in town, Saturday night. Out- 
side of a slight limp, Shorty looked as good 
as ever. 

“Just remember,” Bum Anderson told his 
crew when he passed out their pay Satur- 
day noon, “just remember I’m running no 
field hospital at this camp. So any of you 
birds what gets short-circuited from war 
water had better hire a bed in the county 
hospital in advance.” 

he boys all grin and swarm aboard the 
commissary truck and the fast pick-up and 
begin yelling at the drivers to start chang- 
ing the scenery right now. Big Tom Young 
was at the wheel of the pick-up and yelled 
for Shorty to sit up front in the cab with 
him. 

Clank, went something inside the leg of 
Shorty’s pay-day pants when he bumped the 
steering post sliding in beside Big Tom. 

“Hey, what’s the idea of wearing your 


- climbers during the cocktail hour?” growled 


Tom. 

Shorty grinned back like a kid caught red- 
handed trying to crawl in bed with his cow- 
boy chaps and spurs on. “They sort of brace 
my weak ankles,” he told Big Tom without 
batting an eye. : 

Big Tom just grunted and got his truck 
rolling for town. Nobody else said any- 
thing. It was a man’s own blamed business 
what he wore. Besides, ribbing Shorty was 
pretty close to the same mistake as tickling a 
rattlesnake under the chin; he just didn’t 
have that kind of a sense of humor. 

Bumping over the tracks at the edge of 
town, Shorty nudged Tom and said, “Drop 
me off at the Post Office. I gotta send that 
kid brother of mine at college a money or- 
der.” 

“It’s the kid’s last year, ain’t it?” asked 
Tom. ; 

, “Yeah. He graduates next month,” an- 
swered Shorty, grinning like he was his kid 
brother’s old man. “Yeah, and maybe some 
day, Tom, the kid’ll be bossing ignorant 
punks like us around. Yeah, and he’s- the 


„only guy in the world who can cold-crock me 


in a free-for-all, You should see the shoul- 
ders on the kid, Tom.” 


$ 
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Maybe Big Tom was thinking about that 
mauling Moose Gallip had given Shorty 
just the week|before. But he didn’t even 
smile if he was. Not until Shorty had un- 
loaded and had crowded his way into the 
dinky Post Office with about a dozen of the 
married men of the crew that had families 
to send home money to, anyway. 

Naturally the rest of the gang made a 


bee-line for the beer joint down in the next ` 


block. Pretty soon all hands had their fists 
around a tall one with a white collar on it. 

Then somebody called for a shot of rye. 
But the bartender shook his head. “Not in 
here, boys. My license don’t let me. You 
can get it by the bottle acrost the street, but 
please don’t bring any in here.” 

Big Tom set down his glass and said, 
“Hello, Moose. Thought you’d be back log- 
ging by this time.” 

Moose Gallip wiped off the mouth of his 
quart bottle of liquor and took another long 
drink. We was red clear up back of his 
eats and his eyes had a nasty snarl in them. 

“Who the hell cares what you monkeys 
think?” he fired back at Tom. He drained 
what was left in his bottle in one gulp and 
let it fly through a back window. “See that?”’ 
he asked, giving everybody a chance to look 
him in the face. “Well, that’s how I slung 
that Joud-mouthed little pole-climber outta 
here last Sat’dy night. This is anather Sat’dy 
night. Who else wants to get throwed outta 
here? Gotta mind to throw all you cheap 
monkeys. outta here so I can have some de- 
cent comp’ny, is what!” 

Big Tom had his fist around a truck driv- 
et’s arm and was holding him back, when 
the crowd split wide open. In walks Shorty, 
coming springy on the balls of his feet aad 

his nose up like a bull terrier smelling 
trouble. 

“Whose calling us a bunch of cheap mon- 
keys?” he wanted to know. 


IG TOM reached out with his other hand 

and nailed Shorty’s arm too. “Forget 
it,” he growled in Shorty’s ear. “It’s just 
Moose. He’s likkered too high to know 
what he’s saying.” 

Right then Moose Gallip saw that it was 
Shorty. A big grin spread over his face as 
he walked over and looked down. 

“Well, if it ain't the little monkey, his- 
self!” he said, slapping Shorty’s hat down 


over his eyes. “Well, I don’t like monkeys, 
see? And I don’t Itke monkeys,. special, 
without flat noses. See?” 

Big Tom still had his fingers locked 
around Shorty’s arm. So the- little guy | 
couldn’t duck when Moose Gallip’s flat- 
handed smack landed flush on Shorty’s nose 
and mouth. 

That was too much for the gang. Before 
Shorty quit spinning to hit the floor with a 
loud thump, Moose Gallip was in the middle 
of a circle of hard fists. 

Then up bounced Shorty, sizzling like a 
roman candle going off at both ends and 
spitting loose teeth. “Stand back, the rest 
of you!” he screeched. “This big clown 
is my meat. Stand back!” 

Big Tom made a grab for Shorty and 
missed. “Let ‘em tear Moose apart,” he 
tried to tell Shorty. “Lay away or he'll fix 
you worse than he did last week. He’s likker 
mad, I tell you.” 

“Stand back and let me at him!” yelled 
Shorty, shoving back men twice his weight 
as if they were half his size. 

Big Tom gave the boys the nod and they 
fell back, fists still cocked though and every 
eye clamped on Moose Gallip. 

Then Big Tom said to Moose, “Fella, 
you got too much likker under your belt. 
You'd better crawl in a bed some place and 
sleep it off.” 

Moose Gallip wasn’t paying any attention. 
He kept looking around for Shorty, like a 
kid who has let his pet frog get away from 
him. 

“Hey where’s my little monkey gone to?” 
he asked. “I gotta make his nose flatter—” 

“Right here!” screeches Shorty, diving 
through the gang and swinging a sizzler at 
Moose’s jaw. 

Naturally he didn’t connect by better than 
a foot, because Moose’s jaw was way up 
there out of his reach. Moose laughed and 
caught Shorty a back-hand slap that spun 
a half aaa ? is 

A couple of the boys moved in to stop 
the massacte. But Shorty started belting 
right and left. “He’s my meat. Lay off!” 

Back goes Shorty at Moose. This time he 
sunk a fist almost up to his elbow in Moose’s 
belt. When the big man doubled over he 
got a left jolt on the lips that started bim 
to spitting blood and teeth too. 

“Now we're even!” yaps Shorty. 
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Moose backed off a step and glared down 
at Shorty. His hand slid along the bar be- 
hind him and knocked down an empty 
beer bottle. Just then Shorty stung him 
again in the ribs with a one-two punch that 
sounded like hitting an empty water keg. 

That touched off a short fuse inside 
Moose some place. He let out an angry snarl 
and slammed the beer bottle straight at 
Shorty’s head. It didn’t hit solidly. Shorty 
came out of his quick dodge with blood 
gushing from a long split over his left eye- 
brow. 

“So this is a freé-for-all, unh?” screeched 
Shorty before a man could get between 
them. “Okay, Moose, I’ll show you how a 
lineman fights!” 

In the bat of an eyelash Shorty was at his 
man again. But this time his hands were 
open. Zing, went the three-inch steel spur 
of Shorty’s climbing iron into the flesh of 
Moose Gallip’s right leg, just below the 
knee. Zing, went the other spur into the 
inside of a big thigh. 

Shorty went up his man like climbing a 
big chestnut pole and nailed him by the 
throat with his left hand. Then a right, hard 
as the head of a cross-arm bolt, snapped back 
and landed flush under Moose’s left ear. 

For a second or two it was as quiet as in 
the middle of a cedar swamp. Then Moose 
went down like a big rotten tree falling of 
its own weight. 

Big Tom turned to the bartender and said, 
“Set up everybody in the house on me.” 

‘The whole crowd moved to the bar with- 
out giving Moose another look. He had 
got what was coming to him and that was 
that. All except Shorty, that is. 

Shorty was on his knees on the floor be- 
side Moose. He ripped open the big log- 
ger’s a legs and jabbed his two thumbs 
into the gaping wounds made by his steel 


rs. 

“Help me, you birds!” he yelled at the 
pang: “Get this guy to the doctor. He's 

leeding to death.” 

' “What the hell, Shorty,” somebody said. 
“He asked for a dirty fight, didn’t he? Well, 
he’s got it. Anyways, he ain’t in half as bad 
shape as he left you in last Saturday.” 

But Shorty wouldn’t let up squawking 
until his man was picked up and carried to 
the doctor's office. $ 


“Don’t let him die, Doc,” begged Shorty, 
shucking fives and tens down on the operat: 
ing table. “Whatever it costs, don’t let him 
die.” 

The doc said, “Somebody haul this wild 
cat away while I work on this big fool,” 
and went on jabbing a needle into Moose 
Gallip’s meat and sewing up the wounds. 

All the time, Shorty stood at the end of 
the operating table, swabbing Moose’s face 
with a wet- towel and saying, “Honest, 
Moose, I didn’t mean to take advantage of a 
swell guy like you. Wake up, Moose. Don't 
go and die on me, Moose!” 

“Nerts!” growled Big Tom. “The guy 
ain't hardly scratched and here you're bawl- 
ing over him.” 

About then Moose opened his eyes. The 
liquor glare was gone. He straightened up 
with a puzzled frown and watched the doc 
taking the last stitch in the deep gash below 
his knee. 

“Was I in a train wreck or something?” 
he asked, still puzzled. z 

“Worse,” grunted Big Tom and not 
showing any sympathy. “You started fight- 
ing dirty with Shorty.” 

Moose Gallip shook his head. “I might've 
been fighting, but not with Shorty. Him and 
me made up.” He looked over his shoul- 
der and saw Shorty standing right behind 
the es table. “Ain’t that right, 
Shorty? A cowple a pals like you and me 
wasn’t fighting, now was we?” E 

Damned if Shorty wasn’t blubbering all 
over his own bloody shirt front when he 

ut an arm around Moose Gallip’s shoul- 
der. “It was the likker that done it, Moose,” 
he said. “Honest, Moose, I’d’ve never done 
it to you if I wasn’t fight-crazy with likker. 
Remember how you was the last time we 
tangled?’ Well, I was the same way this 
time—just didn’t know .my friends from 
a freight brakeman.” 

Moose grinned and grabbed Shorty’s 
hand. “No hard feelings, you little ten-ton 
load of dynamite!” 

The rest of the gang looked at each other 
but said nothing. 

If Shorty wanted to tell a big lie like 
that, it was his own business. Besides it 
was downright dangerous to be shoving 
your oar into Shorty’s affairs without he 
asked you to. | 
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By PATRICK O'KEEFFE 


Before the War, the Doughty Little 
Captain Said, He’d Never Have 


Thought of Such a Thing 


Author of “Arms Cargo,” etc. 


F A history of the Allied supply route 
to the Middle East via the Cape of 
Good Hope is ever written, it will 
hardly be complete without the story 
of the Almirante and her little Dutch 

captain, And it will best be told from the 
point of view of Mr. Stroud, who was her 
chief mate at the time, and whose life was 
held in ransom by a U-boat officer, with the 
ship and her valuable cargo of war materials 
as he ultimate stake. 

Mr. Stroud, a quiet young man of light 
build and dark appearance, was second mate 
of the big American freighter Almirante on 
the occasion of her transfer, early in 1941, 
to Panama registry, for charter to the British 
Government. Mr. Stroud was the only one 
of her American complement who chose to 
remain with her, the inducements being the 
offer of the chief mate’s berth, and a change 
from the monotony of unexciting monthly 
voyages to Porto Rico. Her new captain, 
Jan Willem, the rest of his officers, and most 
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of the crew were nationals of the belligerent 
or the occupied countries of Eurape. 

On the first voyage under her new flag, 
the Almirante set out for the Red Sea with 
supplies and munitions consigned to the 
British desert armies. The voyage passed 
without incident until the vessel was roughly 
in mid-ocean, to the southwest of the Cape 
Verde Islands. Late one afternoon, during 
his watch on the bridge, Mr. Stroud sighted 
two lifeboats, over on the port bew. He 
called Captain Willem. The round little 
Dutchman appeared in shirt sleeves, munch- 
ing a piece of toast served with his cus- 
tomary four o'clock tea and lemon. He lev- 
eled the heavy telescope at the distant boats, 
while Mr. Stroud viewed them again 
through his less powerful binoculars, 

The opein suddenly lowered the tele- | 
scope. “Germans!” He virtually spat the 
word out. “I can make out ‘Hamburg’ on 
the stern of the nearest boat.” As a youth in 
the British coasting trade, Captain Willem 
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had learned to 
foreign accent. 

“Strange,” remarked Mr. Stroud. “A Ger- 

man crew adrift in these waters. I wonder 
what happened to their ship.” 
_ “Ws obvious they didn’t scuttle her at 
the approach of a British warship—they’d 
have been rescued,” said the captain with 
bitterness. P 

“Td better see about getting a ladder 
ready,” suggested Mr. Stroud. 

“I haven't said I'll pick them up,” re- 
plied the captain. 

_ Mr. Stroud gave him a sharp look. The 
captain's light blue eyes were glittering. 

“Do the U-boats bother about the men 
they leave to die in open boats?” demanded 
the captain. 

“No,” murmured Mr. Stroud, “but sim- 
ply because the Germans—” 

“I know what you're going to say,” inter- 
rupted the ain with sudden passion. 
“We mustn’t do unto them as they do unto 
us. But you didn’t see the massacre of Rot- 
terdam, Your wife and family weren't -wiped 

- out by a German bomb on the house you'd 
lived in practically all your married life. 
You didn’t spend twelve days adrift in the 
wintry Atlantic, with only two out of seven- 
teen of us being picked up alive. You 
weren't at the evacuation of Greece, on a 
ship packed with refugees who only served 
to draw the dive bombers.” 


speak English without a 


R: STROUD was silent. When Captain 
Willem had told him, earlier in the 
voyage, of these horrors that he had suffered, 
he had broken down with grief over the loss 
of his wife and two young daughters. But 
„now, as he stood gazing at the distant boats, 
his gray head thrust grimly forward, he 
seemed inflamed with a desire to avenge 
them. 

“You won't beat the German with tender- 
heartedness,”” the captain went on. “You've 
got to be every bit as cold-blooded—more 
so, in fact. Let him see that instead of cow- 
ing you, he only makes you want to kill 
him.” The captain paused, and then, in a 
sudden change of voice, he asked, “Apart 
from anything else, why should I take the 
risk of stopping to pick up these Germans?” 

“If a U-boat were hereabouts,”. said Mr. 
Stroud, “rather than torpedo us, she’d be 
more likely to try and capture us and tura 


us over to that German crew as a prize. She'd 
have shown herself by now.” 

Captain Willem did not reply. And Mr, 
Stroud felt that the captain had really been 
giving vent to his hatred for the Germans 
rather than expressing any intention to com- 
mit reprisals. This thought gave relief to 
Mr. Stroud, whose humanitarian sense had 
never been subjected to the withering blast 


of brutality. 


Pean WILLEM presently gave an 
order to the helmsman, who immedi- 
ately turned his wheel left and headed the 
ship in the direction of the two boats. They 
had now hoisted sails, apparently to attract 
the attention of the steamer, for they were 
of no other use in the dead calm now pre- 
vailing during a lull in the Northeast 
Trades. Through the glasses, Mr. Stroud 
was able to distinguish the figures of the . 
men, all facing the approaching freighter. 

Captain Willem fetched a megaphone, 
and, as the Almirante was passing close to 
the first boat, he leaned out of the bridge 
wing and hailed in English. 

“What ship are you from?” 

A burly man in soiled whites, sitting be- 
side the tiller, cupped his hands about his 
mouth. 


“Motorship Helga of Hamburg. I am 
Captain Otto Traber.” He spoke his name 
as if he were someone of consequence. 

“The blockade runner?” ejaculated Cap- 
tain Willem. 

“That iss right.” 

“What happened to Helga?” 

“Struck a submerged wreck two nights 
a 

s in Willem turned and exchanged 
looks with Mr. Stroud. Only the other day 
they had discussed recent German propa- 
ganda reports boasting of the Helga’s suc- 
cess in running the British blockade on a 
voyage from Bordeaux to Rio de Janeiro. 

“I wonder if he saved the telegram of 
congratulations from his beloved Fuehrer,” 
jeered Captain Willem. “And I wonder 
how he'll explain losing his ship on the 
return gh the hulk of some 
German raider’s victim, I hope.” 

The Almirante was now leaving the first 
boat astern and nearing the second. It held 
twenty men, Mr. Stroud counted, as against _ 


fifteen in the other. All appeared to be in 


a5 ; 
good health, but displaying anxiety, as if 
they feared that the ship did not intend to 
stop. Captain Willem appeared to be ob- 
livious of them; -he seemed absorbed in 
other thoughts. Mr. Stroud was about to 
query him when suddenly the captain went 
to the engine-room telegraph and set the in- 
dicator at “Stop.” 


“Before we sailed,” he ‘said, turning to, 


Mr. Stroud, “the Naval Control Service 
Officer told me that a U-boat stopped a ship 
on thjs tun and demanded to see ber papers. 
The German Intelligence, it is thought, is 
secking information about the exact nature 
of the cargoes being shipped to the Middle 
East. I was instructed that in such an event 
I was to destroy my papers and scuttle the 
ship. With Captain Otto Traber and his 
crew aboard, I don’t believe it will be neces- 
sary to do either.” 

The captain then told Mr. Stroud that 
évety man was to be searched as he came 
aboard. “I don’t want Captain Traber to 
have the pleasure of offsetting the loss of 
the Helga by steaming a prize ship laden 
with American-made war materials into a 
German port,” he added. 


Te Germans who came up the Almi- 
yante’s side were a mixture of middle- 
aged men arid youths. One or two of the lat- 
ter impudently gave Captain Willem the 
Nazi salute. The little Dutch captain had put 
on a white uniform coat, on the breast of 
which he proudly wore a tiny bow of orange 
ribbon, symbol of fealty to the House of 
Orange. He stood to one side, with a drawn 
revolver, while two sailors promptly 
searched each German as he jumped down 
from the fore bulwark to the well deck. 

Sheath knives were found on a few of 
the seamen, and pistols on the officers. Cap- 
tain Otto Traber displayed anger as a pair 
were removed from his hip pockets, covered 
by his white jacket. 

“Tt vould haff been a courtesy to ask us 
to surrender our arms,” he said. 

“Not with men who make a virtue of 
treachery,” snapped Captain Willem. 


When the last man was aboard, Captain 
Willem ordered the two lifeboats hoisted 
onto the after well deck. Then he disposed 
of the matter of providing accommodation 
for the Germans, 

“Empty the mail room,” he told Mr. 
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Stroud. “Give them whatever spare bedding 
and blankets are available.” 


HE mail room was at the end of the port 

alleyway, next to the Almirante’s six 
passenger staterooms, which were unoccu- 
pied on the present voyage. There also being 
no mail, the mail room was being used for 
an overflow of ship’s stores. With its barred 
portholes and steel walls, it made an ideal 
prison. But to Mr. Stroud it seemed hardly 
the place to put the Germans while the 
staterooms were available; he felt that they 
could as safely be locked in them and 
guarded. 

“It'll be pretty cramped—all jammed in 
the mail room,” he said. “They could be 

ut—” 

“I want them kept in the mail room,” 
said the captain with abruptness, 

Neither during the rest of that evening 
nor all the following day did Captain Wil- 
lem give even a hint of the manner in which 
he intended to use the Germans to preserve 
his ship from possible destruction. Mr. 
Stroud had found him to be an uncom- 
municative sort of man, but he felt that so 
much sectecy was imposed upon him by the 
war, such as particulars of routes, codes, 
signals, that secretiveness was becoming a 
habit with him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Stroud was unable to 
put aside his curiosity, and while pacing the 
bridge on the second morning after the 
rescue, he decided to query Captain Willem. 
The little Dutchman came up at six o'clock, 
as was his custom, The ship was now in the 
doldrums, making her own breeze at twelve 
knots, and the climbing red sun was not 
yet warm. £ 

“About those Germans,” Mr. Stroud be- 
gan, as the captain leaned on the rail beside 
him. “You said—” 

He was interrupted by a yell from the 
crow’s nest. Both he and the captain started 
upright, switching their eyes in the direc- . 
tion shouted by the lookout. Something 
like 4 spar was slicing through the, glassy 
sea; it was pushed clear of the surface by a 
round streaming base, and other superstruc- 
ture rose fore and aft as if by magic to com- 
plete the silhouette of a U-boat, about a 
thousand yards off the starboard bow. 

Figu tes appeared on the submarine’s 
deck, and a two-flag hoist went up. Mr. 
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Stroud hurried for his binoculars. The flags 
drooped in the still air, but the signalman 
was shaking them out with the halyards to 
make them recognizable. Mr, Stroud made 
out the international two-letter signal “OL,” 
meaning, “Heave to or I will fire on you.” 

For a slow, unarmed ship, with T.N.T. 
and other explosives in her holds, it would 
have been folly not to obey. Captain Willem 
acted as if he had drilled himself for this 
moment. He stepped quickly to the engine- 
room telegraph, saying to Mr. Stroud. 

“Shake the second third mates. Tell them 
to abandon ship at once. Use the Helga's 
boats, too. Then bring one of the German 
sailors up here, one who can speak English. 
Don’t let any of the rest out.” 

As Mr. Stroud hastened below, he mused 
that he was about to sce the captain’s plan 
executed rather than be told of it. He was 
thankful that the U-boat had been encoun- 
tered in a lightly patrolled area, where a 
submarine could leisurely stop a neutral- 
flag ship and sink her by gunfire or bombs 
if found to be carrying contraband; he 
wouldn't care to have a torpedo burst among 
that T.N.T. in number two hold. But the 
_ U-boat had doubtless chosen this spot, if she 
wanted information about the cargo. At the 
same time, Mr. Stroud was a little uneasy 
` about the captain’s order not to release all 
the Germans. It was as puzzling as his or- 
der to abandon ship, which somehow did not 
seem to fit in with his remark of two days 
ago that it would not be necessary to destroy 
the papers or scuttle the ship. 


M* STROUD aroused his sleeping ju- 
niors, one a Dane, the other a Yugo- 
Slav. Then, getting the key from the cap- 
tain’s cabin, he went down to the mail room. 
He startled the armed sailor standing guard 
outside by ordering him on deck to abandon 
ship, He unlocked the door. The Germans 
were asleep. One of them, a steward who 
he knew could speak fluent English, was 
lying near the door. Mr. Stroud wakened 
him and drew him outside, to finish dress- 
ing in the alleyway. A few of the others 
awoke, and, showing by their expressions 
that they realized that the engines had 
stopped, they jumped up and hurried to the 
oii but the submarine was not visible 
rom that side. Mr. Stroud hastily pulled 
the door to and locked it, 


When Mr. Stroud arrived back on the 
bridge, Captain Willem had just finished 
receiving a blinker message from the U-boat. 

“They want to see the ship's papers,” he 
said, walking to the ladder.. On the deck 
below, the second and third mates were 
mustering the crew round the Almirante s 
two lifeboats. 

“Man the starboard boat for a trip to the 
submarine,” the captain called down. “All 
the rest of you get into the port boat and the 
Helga’s boats.” 

Returning, he shot a brief glance at the 
Helga’s steward, who was jubilantly gazing 
at the U-boat, and said to Mr. Stroud: 

“You will go over to the submarine, but 
without the papers. Tell the commander I 
have Captain Otto Traber and his crew 
locked up here. Take this man with you 
as proof. Also, he will be able to make the 
following clear in case their English is poor: 
Tell the commander that if he destroys this 
ship, he will destroy Captain Traber and 
his men at the same time. Give him to un- 
derstand that if he makes any attempt to 
take them off, I'll blow up the ship myself.” 


Mr. Stroud was startled. ‘You really 
mean that?” 
Captain Willem set his jaw. He went to 


the ladder again, and called down. A Nor- 
wegian engineer, who was also the ship's 
electrician, came part way up the steps. 

“Get me a battery and the longest piece 
of twin cable you've got—long enough to 
reach from down in number two hold up to 
the bridge,” the captain ordered. 

He came back to Mr. Stroud. “By the 
time you reach the submarine, I'll have 
opened one of the cases of T.N.T. in the 
hold, put in a few sticks of dynamite, and 
connected the battery and wire. That should 
convince you, and help you to convince the 
U-boat commander, that I mean what I say.” 

“But what—what about yourself?” stam- 
mered Mr. Stroud. 

“When you hate as we've been made to 
hate,” replied the captain intensely, “you 
fight to the very end, and by every possible 
means. I’m fighting for this ship and cargo, 
and these Germans aboard are my price for 
their safety. If I lose, it will be at the cost 
of every German life on board, and no Ger- 
man U-boat commander will be able to mock 
me for lacking the courage to carry out my 
word,” i 
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A shout from the second mate announced 
that the boat was ready. 

“Don’t be in too big a hurry to get there,” 
the captain said to Mr. Stroud. “I need time 
to make my preparations, and I want to 
give the boats a chance to get well clear if 
I have to blow up the ship.” 

Mr. Stroud acknowledged with a reluc- 


tant nod and turned away. He felt that it. 


would be futile to try to dissuade Captain 
Willem from going through with his plan. 
Mr. Stroud had little enthusiasm for his 
mission, He did not believe that the U-boat 
commander would submit tamely to the ul- 
timatum, though he would undoubtedly hesi- 
tate to kill thirty-four of his countrymen, 
especially thirty-four who had recently dis- 
tinguished themselves as blockade runners. 
But he, too, might have a trick or so up his 
sleeve, thought Mr. Stroud uneasily. 

Mr, Stroud glanced at the German stew- 
atd, His jubilation had turned to alarm, and 
when Mr. Stroud gave him a sign he has- 
tened down the ladder as if fearing that 
Captain Willem might change his mind 
about allowing him to be the only one of 
the Helga’s crew to escape the fate that 
might come to his shipmates. Mr. Stroud 
followed him down to the boat, going just 
as he was, in khaki trousers and white shirt 
bearing no emblems of rank. 

When the boat had pulled a little distance 
away from the ship, Mr. Stroud looked back. 
Except for signs of activity around the boats, 
the Almirante lay as if paralyzed by the pres- 
ence of her deadly undersea enemy. He 
thought about the imprisoned Germans. 
They must know now, from the sounds 
overhead, that the ship was being abandoned 
and were perhaps panicky with the fear that 
they were being left behind. He understood 
now why Captain Willem had confined them 
in the steel-walled mail room; in their terror 
they would have smashed down the flimsy 
wooden doors of the staterooms, and inter- 
fered with his plan. Mr. Stroud was appalled 
by the thought that every single one of them 
might soon be blown to bits. And yet, he 
conceded, it was only what the Germans 
themselves had asked for—total war. Cap- 
tain Willem was simply matching their ne 
lessness, as he had preached. 

Despite the easy stroke he set them, Mr. 
Stroud’s crew of five were a little out of 
breath and perspiring when the boat slid 


alongside the submarine. Mr. Stroud was 
helped aboard. A sailor promptly removed 
an automatic from Mr. Stroud’s hip pocket; 
Captain Willem ‘had told him and the other 
two mates to carry one at all times while 
the Helga’s men were aboard. It was the 
first time he had stood on the deck of a sub- 
marine, and she appeared to him to be a 
large craft of wide range and recent build, 
with what was possibly a four-inch gun on 
the fore deck. Three officers in wrinkled 
white drills were regarding him from the 
high conning tower. 

The Helga’s steward had followed Mr. 
Stroud unbidden. Giving the Nazi salute, 
he began to talk excitedly in German. The 
faces of the three officers grew black as they 
listened. One of them, a dark, austere-look- 
ing man about thirty, fixed Mr. Stroud with 
gray, piercing eyes. 

“This man,” he said in slowly spoken 
English, “informs me that he is a survivor 
of the Reich Motorship Helga. He says that 
Captain Traber and his officers and crew are 
prisoners on your ship. Your captain threat- 
ens to blow them ‘up vit her if I try to take 
them off.” 

“That is quite true,” said Mr. Stroud. 

The commander went into a hurried con- 
sultation with one of his subordinates, while 
the other kept a lookout with binoculars. 
The commander shot an occasional question 
at the Helga’s steward. Finally he spoke 
cuttly to the lookout officer, who promptly 
disappeared below. 

The commander felt for his own binocu- 
Jars, hanging from a leather strap slung 
round his neck, and focused them on the 
Almirante. Gazing in the same direction, 
Mr. Stroud saw that the other boats were 
pulling away from her, their oars rising and 
falling rapidly like the limbs of frightened 
crabs, Captain Willem had apparently told 
the men of his ultimatum, and they were 
seemingly not gambling on its success. 

The officer reappeared on the i 
tower, and swung down the hand-grips to 
the deck. He now wore side-arms. He was 
followed by half a dozen men, in whites 
and similarly armed. Mr. Stroud regarded 
them in dismay. It was as he had feared; 
the U-boat commander was not submitting 
tamely, Either he believed that in 
Willem was bluffing, or else he had a scheme 
of his own. 
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“Captain Willem will carry out his word,” 
Mr. Stroud warned, and then added, though 
suspecting that the Helga’s steward had al- 
ready ae the information, “There are 
two hundred cases of T.N.T. as well.as dyna- 
mite, demolition bombs, and other explo- 
sives in the holds. He has laid an electric 
cable in readiness to detonate them.” 

The U-boat commander seemed unim- 
pressed. “Get into your boat,” he said 
cuntly. 

Mr. Stroud hung back for a brief mo- 
ment, If the U-boat commander was send- 
ing his men to board the Almirante, in the 
belief that Captain Willem was bluffing, it 
would be going to certain death to accom- 

ey them. But he had no choice; if he re- 
- fused to go, he would be ignominioysly 
thrown into the boat. With a sense of doom, 
Mr. Stroud took his place in the stern, be- 
side the German officer, who had taken the 
tiller. The six U-boat sailors also were in 
the boat. The Helga’s steward remained on 
the submarine. The commander issued some 
last instructions in German to his officer, 
and then the boat shoved off. 

Mr. Stroud glanced sidewise at the U-boat 
officer. He was a blond young man of about 
his own age of twenty-five. “What are you 
going to do?” Mr. Stroud asked tensely. 

“You vill see,” was all the satisfaction he 


othe boat headed back to the ship under a 
swifter stroke set by the U-boat officer. As 
it drew close to the Almirante, Mr. Stroud 
saw that Captain Willem was standing in the 
wing of the bridge, grimly watching their 
approach. The little Dutchman did not stir 
until the boat was within hailing distance; he 
then lifted a megaphone with one hand, and 
held up the bared ends of the twin electric 
wire with the other. 

“Make no attempt to come aboard,” he 
shouted. 

The boat’s crew stopped rowing; they had 
ovetheard enough to enable them to under- 
stand the significance of the captain’s warn- 
ing. The U-boat officer drew his pistol. He 
snapped an order in German, and the U-boat 
sailors promptly took over the oars. 

“Captain Willem means what he says,” 
cried Mr. Stroud ely. 

The U-boat officer coldly ignored him. He 
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was steering the boat toward the falls and 
lifelines hanging from the empty davits, as 
if intending to swarm up them with his 
men. Mr, Stroud felt sick. Tt seemed that 
nothing now could save them all from an- 
nihilation except failure of the am 
improvised method for detonating the ex- 
plosives. 

When the boat was almost abreast the 
bridge, the U-boat officer gave an order, and 
his men stopped rowing. Holding water 
with their oars, they brought the boat to rest 
directly under Captain Willem. Mr. Stroud 
drew a thankful breath. The Germans ap- 
parently were taking Captain Willem at his . 
word. 

The U-boat officer raised his pistol and 
put the muzzle to Mr. Stroud’s head, just 
above the right ear. 

“Bring out Captain Traber and his crew,” 
he cried up to Captain Willem, “or I vill 
shoot your sheef mate.” r 

What little moisture was left in Mr. 
Stroud’s throat dried up like a raindrop on 
a hot funnel. In a horrible flash of. insight, 
Mr. Stroud saw what the U-boat commander 
had reasoned. It was that, while Captain 
Willem might not hesitate to sacrifice his 
own life, he might shrink from seeing his 
chief mate shot before his eyes. 


AX the captain’s slowness to give his 
answer seemed to confirm this. But in 
Mr. Stroud’s anguished mind, there was no 
doubt what it would be. If Captain Willem 
was ready to blow up the ship while the boat 
lay alongside with him in it, he wasn't likely 
to yield merely to save him alone. This 
U-boat officer must be blind to that, or else 
he was stubbornly carrying out the orders of 
his commander. 

Captain Willem at last spoke. “If you 
murder him, I'll blow you with the rest of 
us to the moon.” 

Mr. Stroud was filled with sudden hot 
gratitude for Captain Willem. The little 
Dutchman was putting up a fight for him. 
He was showing this German that he could 
be every bit as cold-blooded, more so, in 
fact. 

The pistol, nevertheless, remained at Mr. 
Stroud’s head. Mr. Stroud sat as if part of 
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the boat, only the faces of the sailors in it 
coming within range of his viñon. All of 
them, those of the Germans too, were ghast- 
ly with suspense. 

“I vill giff you von minute to shange your 
mind,” the U-boat officer called up. 

Mr. Stroud could no longer stifle his des- 
petation. “He won’t change his mind,” he 
cried hoarsely. “I tell you he won't change 
his mind.” 

The German made no response. And no 
word came from Captain Willem. Not dar- 
ing to move his head, Mr. Stroud could see 
him only with his mind’s eye, holding the 
ends of the bared wires in readiness, equally 
ready to dodge back from a sudden pistol 
shot in his direction. The hard steel re- 
mained pressed against Mr. Stroud’s feverish 
skin. The only sound was the lapping of 
water. Mr. Stroud became conscious of every 
one of his racing pulses. His stomach was 
a tight knot. He was going to die, all of 
them were going to die. Captain Willem 
wouldn't give in. This drilled German 
would carry out his orders and shoot. Cap- 
tain Willem would touch the wires— 

The pressure of the pistol against Mr. 
Stroud’s head was suddenly removed. Mr. 
Stroud almost turned delirious with joy. The 
German officer was thrusting his weapon 
back into its holster. Whatever his orders 
had been, he had not dared to call the cap- 
tain’s hand. 

“Get back on your oars,” he snapped 
angrily at the Almirante s men. 

The U-boat sailors turned over the oars 
to the ship’s boat crew, who seized them 
with frenzied haste. The German officer 
turned the boat away from the ship. Captain 
Willem shouted: 

“If you shoot him, PI shoot Captain 
Traber.” 

Mr. Stroud overflowed with warmth for 
the little Dutchman. He was not neglecting 
the possibility that the Germans might still 
shoot him out of spite, when at a safe dis- 
tance, 1 

The U--boat officer scowled at Mr. Stroud. 
“He iss a madman, Only a madman vould 
vant to blow himself up for his sheef mate, 
but it fss lucky for you.” 

“And lucky for you that you had the sense 
to believe him,” replied Mr. Stroud. 

The boat returned to the submarine. The 
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officer jumped aboard and reported to his 
commander. Cold rage meunted in the lat- 
ter’s face as he listened. He gazed in the 
direction of the Almirante, and for a mo- 
ment or two he seemed undecided on his 
next stop. Finally he snapped an order, and 
the U-boat sailors climbed out of the boat. 
The commander stared down at Mr. Stroud, 
still seated in the stern. 

“Tell Captain Willem I may meet him 
again,” he fumed. 


$ his submarine then got under way, 
scarcely giving the lifeboat time to pull 
clear. Gathering speed, it headed toward the 
brightening sun. Mr. Stroud started ‘back 
to the Almirante. 

When he climbed aboard, he saw that 
Captain Willem thad already disconnected 
the battery, and was coiling up the wite. 
Mr. Stroud had expected to find him 
exulting over his triumph, Instead, Captain 
Willem looked most unhappy. 

“Mr. Stroud,” he said, ‘Pm sorry for what 
you had to go through, though I must admit 
I feared that the Germans might try some- 
thing like that. But it was torture for me 
too, not knowing if my bluff would stop him 
from shooting you.” 

Mr. Stroud looked at him blankly. “Then 
you didn’t mean that?” 

Captain Willem slowly shook his head. 
“My first thought was to save ship and 
cargo. They mean a blow at the Germans. 
I could not lose them simply to save your 
life. 

“If the Germans had attempted to come 
aboard, that would have been different. Ship 
and cargo would have been theirs to destroy. 
So I would have blown them up myself, and 
all the Germans with them. I'd have done 
it with the thought that I was perhaps help- 
ing to inspire my countrymen.” 

If Mr. Stroud had nursed any hard feel- 
ings against the little Dutchman, they would 
have been softened by his next words. Gaz- 
ing bitterly after the departing submarine, 
Captain Willem said: 

“Before this war, I could no more have 
gone through with anything like that than 
I could have tortured my mother. That is 
what they have done to me. And to many 
others. But it is helping to cost them the 
war.” 


Ever Hear of Burlap Extradition? Black John Smith Said It 
Was the Way of the North .. . Well, One Way, Anyway 
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AY OF THE NORTH 
| By JAMES B. HENDRYX 


CHAPTER XXVII 
BACK IN DAWSON 


T WAS late in the afternoon of the first 
day of December when Tom pulled up 
at the hotel in Dawson and greeted the 
derk behind the desk with a smile. 
“Hello, Alex! Is Mr. Brandon in?” 

“Well, by gosh, if it ain't Tom Jorden! 
How'd you make out in the lower country? 
An’ say Tom—you've took off some weight, 
ain't you? Can't be they fed you very good, 
down there,” 
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“Boiled fish,” Tom grinned. “And if 
you've got boiled fish for supper tonight, 
I'll wreck this dump!’ 

“Got moose steak,” the other laughed, 
shoving the register toward him, and dip- 
ping the pen. “You'd ort to stuck to the 
upper country, All the sourdoughs claim the 
lower country’s petered out. Want yer same 
room? It’s empty.” 

“Fine. Pll have time to wash up and shave 
before supper. How are the Brandons?” 

“Oh, they're all right. I see him every 
day er so. Seen Miss Sue the other day on 
the street. She’s lookin’ fine.” 


\ 
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“Saw her on the street! Aren’t they living 
here??? 

“No. Brandon, he bought a house. Sec- 
ond house past the log church—er mebbe 
the third.” The man glanced at the clock 
on the wall. “It might be he’s still at the 
office.” 

“Office! Cripes, has he got an office, too?” 

“Sure—BRANDON & SHARPE, It’s 


right on Front Street next door to the Tivoli. - 


ou'll see the sign. J. W.’s in, if you want 
to see him. Went upstairs jest before you 
come. He’s in Room 23.” 

“Who's J. W.?” 

“J. W. Sharpe. He’s Brandon’s pardner. 
Guess he come in after you pulled out.” 

“This Sharpe—is he a sourdough?” 

“Hell, no! Come from Frisco. He’s damn 
near froze most of the time. An’ no won- 
der. Dresses like he was still in California.” 

"TI go up to my room and drop around 
and cal] aes Brandons after supper. Send 
a boy up with some hot water.” 

In his room Tom bathed and shaved and 
changed into fresh clothing. So Sam Bran- 
don had taken a partner. He was conscious 
of a slight sinking sensation in the pit of his 
stomach. He wondered what this J. W. 
Sharpe was like. Was Sue still “office man” 
for the concern? What did she think of 
Sharpe?’ 

e sinking sensation gave way to a pang 
of jealousy as he thought of Sue Brandon 
in close association all day long with her 
father’s partner. And this ‘meaner at 
would it affect him? He had planned it all 
out over his campfires on the long snow 
trail. He'd go back to work for Brandon 
this winter, and in the spring he'd show him 
the big nuggets he and Porcupine Jack had 
taken out of the surface gravel and offer 
him a partnership in the Old Crow property. 
He, himself, would record the Discovery 
claim, and Brandon and Sue would record 
Numbers One Above and Below. Then, with 
Brandon’s capital they could build not one 
scow, but four or five, and hire crews of 
woodchoppers and begin operations—work 
all the claims at once. In the meantime they 
would stake out a townsite at the mouth of 
the Old Crow. Why, the profit from the 
sale of lots in that townsite alone would be 
a Bonanza in itself! And then—when Sue 
found out that he had been right in throw- 
ing in with Porcupine Jack—that he had 
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made good in the lower country — why, 
then 

It had been a wonderful dream—coarse 
gold rivaling anything the upper country 
could show—a big city at the mouth of the 
Old Crow—and Sue. 

But how did this J. W. Sharpe fit into the 
scheme? Tom scowled into the mirror as he 
drew the comb through his thick mat of hair. 
“He fits like a glove,” he growled, “like a 
glove would fit on a foot!” Somehow, he 
couldn’t see offering Brandon & Sharpe a 
partnership. The Brandons—yes. But not 
Brandon & Sharpe. 

Oh, well—he still had more than three 
thousand dollars. He could hire a couple of 
men and build some kind of a scow, and- 
float wood enough to the claim to make a 
start. Then as he took out the gold, he could 
hire more men, and cut more wood, and 
take out more gold. It would take longer, 
that’s all, There wouldn't be any stampede 
to the Old Crow for at least a year or two, 
so he'd have plenty of time to stake out his 
townsite: This way, he wouldn’t have any 
partner—the gold he took out would be his 
own. But—Sue Brandon? He wouldn't 
have Sue, either. And—what did he want 
with the gold—if—if he didn’t have Sue? 
“Damn J. W. Sharpe!” he muttered aloud. 
“I’m going down and record my location, 
and maybe at a a TIl get a chance to see 
what he looks like.” 


ARLY in the evening he knocked at the 
door of a neat three-roam cabin to be 
greeted by Sue Brandon herself. Never, he 
thought, had she looked so beautiful—so 
altogether desirable, as she did now, stand- 
ing there framed by the yellow lamplight. 
“Tom Jorden!” she cried. And then, a 
iar, almost hysterical note in her voice, 
“Oh, Tom!” 

Then she was crowded aside as Sam Bran- 
don shouldered past her and thrust out his 
hand. “Back again, eh? By George, Tom, 
it’s good to see you! Come on in and tell 
us all about your trip. Gave the lower coun- 
try up as a bad job, eh? I told you you were 
wasting your time with that old fellow. I 
made inquiries about him among the sour- 
doughs after you’d gone. They all speak 
highly of him as a man. And here's a 
peculiar thing—a thing I don’t just under- 
stand—the soutdoughs, to a man, insist that 
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the lower country is no good—yet the very 
thing they esteem this Porcupine Jack for is 
his undying faith in the lower country. It’s 
inconsistent. It somehow don’t jibe.” 

Tom nodded. “I think I understand,” 
he said. 

“But certainly your trip didn’t accomplish 
anything, did it?” 


Tom smiled. “I saw a lot of country.” 


Filed a location, too. It’s on a creek that 
flows into the Old Crow River—way up the 
Porcupine.” 

“Did Porcupine Jack come back with you, 
or did he stay down there?”’ 

“Porcupine Jack is never coming back. 
He's dead.” The two listened as Tom told 
of his trip, omitting to mention that Porcu- 
pine Jack was his own father—omitting, 
also, any mention of the fabulous wealth 
that he believed might lie concealed in the 
_ gravel of the creck delta, saying only that 

they found some color on the creek. 

All during the recital Sue scarcely raised 
her eyes from her knitting. At its conclu- 
sion, Brandon cleared his throat. 

“Well, now you've got that all out of your 
system, how about coming back with us?” 

“That’s what I came to see you about. But 
I hear you're a partnership, now. What will 
your partner say to the arrangement?” 

“Oh; I’ve spoken to him about you. I 
knew you'd be back, sooner or later. He’s 
just as anxious to take you on as Iam. Fine 
chap, J. W. is. Shrewd business man, too. 
He came into the country the same as I 
did looking for investments. Got here soon 
after you left. Put up at the hotel and of 
course we got acquainted, and it wasn’t long 
before we decided to pool our interests. We 
formed the partnership. of Brandon & 
Sharpe. We put in fifty thousand apiece, 
and we're operating those two Fisher prop- 
erties, and one other that we picked up on 
Goose Creek. Besides that we've got options 
on several other properties, and one other 
that we bought outright. There’s plenty of 
work to be done right now—investigating 
these options, and getting the Goose Creek 

` project into production. And the devil of 
it is, neither J. W. or I are quite up to this 
winter travelling. I’m going on sixty, and 
J. W.’s forty-frve—both of us pretty old 
dogs to learn new tricks. We do go out 
when it’s absolutely necessary—but we don’t 
like it. Fact is, J. W. was going to pull out 


for Goose Creek tomorrow. It’s a property 
he picked up cheap from a fellow who was 
Pee out for Stewart River. I warned 

im against buying any location outright 
before we'd had a chance to investigate it, 
but he went ahead on this one. Guess he’s 
more of a gambler than I am. Said if it didn’t 
come up to expectations he knew where 
he could unload it. Personally, I don’t like 
the idea of ‘unloading’ a worthless property 
on some other fellow. When I told that to 
J. W. he laughed. ‘Business is business, 
Sam,’ he said. “The doctrine of caveat emptor 
applies here the same as anywhere else.’ He’s 
all business, J. W. is. I think you'll like 
him. Fine looking chap, too.” 

Tom nodded, his eyes on the girl’s profile. 
Apparently intent on her knitting, she had 
not once looked up during her father’s re- 
cital. The lampshade threw a soft shadow 
upon her cheek and her auburn hair. In her 
lap the hands that plied her needles looked 
startlingly white. “Yes,” he said, “I saw 
him this evening in the dining room. That 
is, I suppose it was he—store clothes, white 
collar, smooth shaven, dark hair turning iron 
gray about the temples. Looks more like an 
actor than a business man. The clerk told 
me about your partnership—told me Sharpe 
was living at the hotel—told me where to 
find you.” 

“Yes, we got tired of the hotel. Decided 
we wanted a place of our own—a real home. 
Nothing like a home of your own, my boy. 
You'll realize that sometime.” 

“Yes, I suppose I will.” Sue Brandon’s 
eyes met his in one fleeting glance then 
abruptly returned to her knitting. Was it a 
trick of the lamplight—or was there height- 
ened color in her cheek? And did the-fingers 
that plied the flashing needles falter ever 
so slightly. 

Brandon was speaking again. “Sure you 
will. When the right girl comes along you'll 


-know it. And in the meantime, Tom, we 


want you to feel free to drop in on us any- 

time you feel like it—don’t we, Sue?” 
The gil nodded. “Why, of course, 
Daddy. Tom knows that. Don’t you, Tom?” 
Again their eyes met, and again the girl’s 
gun's faltesed d fell, as he Pile’ Ves. 
Thanks a lot. I—I surely appreciate that.” 
The words sounded somehow empty, banal, 
and all three felt the note of constraint in 
his voice. 
k 
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As Tom rose to go, Brandon sought to 
gloss over the situation. He slapped Tom 
on the back, and his voice bootkad beanii 
“By gosh, Tom, you don't know how glad 
T am to have you back! Report at the office 
right after breakfast and meet J. W. I’ve got 
a hunch that you're going to be pretty damn 
busy from now on.” He followed Tom to 
the door, but Sue remained seated. 

“Good night, Tom,” she called. “See you 
tomorrow.” 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
TOM GOES TO WORK 


TS THE office, next morning, Sharpe shook 
Tom's hand heartily as Brandon intro- 
duced them. “If you're half as good as Sam's 
been telling me you are, I’m certainly glad 
you're here,” he laughed. “I haven’t got the 
hang of this rough country travelling yet, 
and I don’t mind saying that a little of it 
goes a long way. Sam’s been predicting that 
you'd be back when you got that lower 
country bug out of your system, and he says 
you promised when you left that if your 
venture proved a failure, you’d come back 
to him.” 

“That’s right,” Tom agreed. ‘““Well—I’m 
back, and ready to go to work. What’s the 
first job to tackle?”’ 

“Guess we better get a report on that 
Goose Creek property, hadn't we, J. W.?” 
Brandon said. 

“That's right.” Sharpe turned to Tom. 
“Know where Goose Creek is?” 

“No. But it won't take me long to find 
out, Let’s see the description of the prop- 
erty.” 

“Miss Brandon will hand you the papers 
this afternoon,” Sharpe said. “And after 
you've rested up for a day or two, you'd 
better run out thefe and look it over.” 

“Rest up?” 

“Why—yes. Sam tells me you just got in 
last evening ‘from the lower country.” 

Tom laughed. ‘That's right. But I got 
all the rest I need last night. Give me the 
papers, and I'll hit out right now.” 

Brandon stepped to a neat desk in a corner 
of the little office, unlocked a drawer, and 
selected a paper which he handed to Tom. 
“Sue divides her time between the house 
and the office,” he said. “She doesn’t get 
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down here till afternoon. Our business isn’t 
so extensive yet as to require all of her time.’’ 

Tom read the description, and pocketed 
the paper. “Okay. T11 find out where Goose 
Creek is, and go out and have a look at the 
property. Has there been any work done 
on it?” 

Sharpe nodded. “Oh, yes. According to 
Simeon Petty, the man from whom I bought 


' it, he sank three shallow shafts on the prop- 


etty. He didn’t locate it till spring, and 
during the summer he worked it, but could 
only go down a few feet until the seepage 
drove him out. He intended to work the 
location this winter, but in the meantime 
some friends of his persuaded him to ac- 
company them to the Stewart River. So he 
sold the property to me.” 

“Was the stuff any good—as far down 
as he went?” 

“Certainly. He told me that the gravel 
averaged fifty cents to the pan—and that 
practically on the surface. He seemed to have 
plenty of dust. Anyway, the property only 
stands us five thousand. If it doesn’t come 
up to expectations, I know where I can un- 
load it at a profit. I made the acquaintance 
of a man from Chicago, coming in on the 
boat, who was coming into the country to 
seek investments. Seems to have plenty of ` 
money—I understand he’s buying right and 
left.” 

“Is there a shack on the property?” Tom 
asked. 

“Well now, Petty didn’t say. I assume, 
of course, that there must be a building of 
some kind. The man worked it all summer.” 

“Probably lived in a tent,” Tom said. “Tt 
doesn't matter. I’ve got a good tent. I may 
be gone two or three weeks. I'll have to 
clean the snow out of those shafts and cut 
wood and burn in to get samples of the 
gravel out of the bottom.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Brandon said, “that if 
the property is any good at all he wouldn't 
have sold it for five thousand.” 

Tom turned to Sharpe. “Is this Petty a 
chechako, or a sourdough?” 

“He claimed to have been in the country 
for a eo Sed of years. Mentioned living in 
Fo: ile, before coming here.” 

oe location may be all right,” Tom 
said. “You never can tell about a sour- 
dough. They're apt to go by hunches. This 
mining game gets into their blood. They’re 
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just as likely as not to sell a going propo- 
sition for what they can get for it, if their 
hunch says they might find a better one on 
some other orick. Well know more about 
it after I have a look at that gravel.” 

A few minutes later Tom stepped into 
the Tivoli Saloon to find Burr MacShane 
talking with Swiftwater Bill. He joined 
them at the bar, as the bartender shoved out 
another glass. 

“Where's Porcupine?” MacShane grinned. 
“I thought you an’ him would be damn near 
to the Ani coast by now.” 

Tom poured his drink. “Porcupine is 
dead,” he said, and proceeded to tell of the 
happenings at the Bluefish trading post. 

Both sourdoughs expressed profound re- 
gret at the passing of Porcupine Jack. “He 
_ was a man—an’ a damn good one,” Swift- 

water said. “Most of us claimed he was a 
damn fool fer pinnin’ his faith on the lower 
country—an’ mebbe he was. But jest the 
same, we don’t know it all. Porcupine’s 
hunch said his luck laid in the lower coun- 
try—an’ by God, he follered his hunch to 
the end. An’ that’s what I calla man. An’ 
there ain't nothin’ in the books that says that 
one of these days someone won’t make a 
strike down there on the Porcupine that 
will make the dust we take out of this Klon- 
dike look like chicken feed. An’ 
who'd be the damn fools then? The hell 
of it is that Porcupine wouldn’t be here 
to see it.” 

“Either of you fellows know where Goose 
Creek is?” Tom asked. 

“Goose Crick? Yeah—let’s see—Goose 
Crick—it runs into the Klondike about 
thirty miles up—truns in from the north.” 

MacShane nodded. “Yeah—ain’t that 
the crick Tim O'Hara an’ Mike Sullivan 
located?” 

“That’s right,” Swiftwater said. ‘Doin’ 
all right 4 there, too. It ain’t only a short 
crick, an’ they’re right at the head of it.” 

“Know anyone named Simeon Petty?” 

“Sim’ Petty! Yeah, I know him,” Swift- 
water said. “Used to work down around 
Forty Mile. Worked on the steamboats 
now an’ then, too.” 

“Seen him in here a while back,” Mac- 
Shane said. “Claimed he'd sold a location 
to one of them chechako speculators fer five 
thousan’. He was all dressed up—an’ lit 
up, too. Claimed he was goin’ outside. But 
I was up to Whitehorse jest before the 


freeze-up, an’ he was slingin’ hash in a res- 
taurant. His five thousan’ was gone, an’ so 
was most of his store clothes. That’s as 
clost as he come to goin’ outside. What do 
you want of Sim Petty?” 

Tom shrugged. “I don’t want him. I've 
got to go up to Goose Creek and. look over 
a location he sold to J. W. Sharpe. I've 
gone back to work for Brandon. He’s taken 
on a partner since I left.” 

“Yeah,” Swiftwater Bill said dryly, “an’ 
if you don’t git busy, you'll find he’s took 
on a son-in-law, too. This here Shanpe looks 
to me like a pretty slick article—like he'd 
be a damn sight better pickin’ women than 
locations. He ain’t overlookin’ no_ bets 
when it comes to takin’ that gal of Bran- 
don’s around to shows an’ different doin’s.” 

Tom downed his liquor and refilled his 
glass. He nodded slowly, his mind on the 
events of the previous evening—Sue Bran- 
don’s surprised, almost hysterical greeting as 
she opened the door. And later, the awk- 
ward constraint in the few words she had 
uttered as she busied herself with her knit- 
ting. “I guess you're right, Swiftwater,” he 
said. “I-guess I'd set my sights a little too 
high. She told me when I pulled out for 
the lower country that she’d never marry 
me,” : 

Swiftwater Bill grinned. “Hell, there’s a 
gal in this camp that’s be’n tellin’ me that | 
all winter. But I'll bet, by God, she'll change 
her mind before spring! You talk like a 
damn fool. With the savvy you're takin’ on, 
you ain’t set yer sights too high fer no one. 
Look at Porcupine Jack—he never got what 
he was after, but by God he never quit tryin’ 
fer it! You ain’t the man I think you are if 
you lay back an’ git yer time beat by any 
damn dude!” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


SHARPE MAKES A PROPOSITION 


Ly evening, three weeks later, Tom 
stepped into the hotel dining room to 
be greeted by Sharpe, who beckoned him to 
his table. “Hello, Tom! Sit down. I’ve just 
put in my order, When did you get in?” 

“Half an hour ago. And believe me, I’m 
hungry. Forced the trail a bit today. Didn’t 
stop for noon lunch.” A waitress paused be- 
side his chair and he ordered a moose steak. 
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“Better make it a double order,” n 
smiled. “This man’s just in off the trail.” 
When the girl had disappeared his glance 
met Tom’s across the table. “Have you made 
out gour report on the Goose Creek prop- 
erty?” 

“There isn’t much to report. The claim’s 
no good, and never was.” 

“But the man, Petty, told nie he averaged 
fifty cents to the pan, practically on the 
surface. Did you pan the gravel from the 
bottam of his shafts?” 

Tom grinned. “Call ’em shafts, if you 
want to. I found three or four holes scooped 
in the gravel, none of ’em over a couple of 
feet deep. I panned samples from all over 
the place. Got about a ounce, or an ounce 
and a half of dust to show for a couple of 
weeks’ work. I talked to Sullivan and 
O’Hara, a couple of partners who are work- 
ing a Discovery claim on the upper end of 
the creek. They tell me that Petty never did 
take any dust out of his claim. AH the dust 
he ever took off of Goose Creek was the dust 
they paid him for working for them.” 

“Why, the damned scoundrel! He mis- 
represented that claim to me! And if these 
men will swear on the witness stand that he 
never took any gold out of that property, 
I've got a clear case of fraud against him! 
You wait till he returns from that Stewart 
River trip, and I'll swear out a warrant for 
his arrest. Rascals of that stripe should be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law.” 

“He never went to Stewart River. He 
drunk and blew in part of your five thousand 
for some store clothes and hit fer the out- 
side. But he didn’t get any farther than 
Whitehorse. He went broke there and got 
a job slinging hash in a restaurant. If you 
want to prosecute him’ the police can find 
him there, but I don’t think you’d get very 
far with it. How are you going to prove 
that he misrepresented the property to you? 
Did anyone hear him tell you he took out 
fifty cents a pan? Even if you could prove 
he told you that, how could you prove he 
didn’t take out fifty cents to the pan?” 

“But didn’t you just say that these two 
men on the creek told you he never took 
any dust out of that claim?” 

“Sure they did. But they certainly weren’t 
watching him every minute. They had work 
of ‘their own to do. I know damn well he 
never took any fifty cents a pan—or even 
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five cents out of that gravel—but I’d have 
the devil of a time proving it.” 

Shar pS on the table with his 
fingertips. “Yes, I suppose yuh’re right. 
But it’s a damned shame thata rascal like 
that can go around perpetrating frauds, and 
nothing can be done jere Oh well, I 
suppose we must all live and learn. If we 
can't make any money operating that prop- 
erty, at least we can get out without a loss. — 
I know a man who will take it off our hands 
—the fellow I mentioned meeting on the 
boat. He seems to have plenty of money— 
and we might as well get some of it, as to let 
someone else get it. In fact,” he added, with 
a knowing wink, “we might get out with a 
rather handsome profit—if we play our cards 
right.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, suppose, for instance, you were to 
slip up there and—er—judiciously distrib- 
ute some dust in likely places—the bottom 
of those holes you mentioned, and 
a few other likely spots. Then if I should 
offer the property to this prospective pur- 
e it, and 
find this dust, he'd be inclined to pay @ good 
price for the claim, wouldn’t he?” ; 

“You mean—salt it?” 

“Well—as a matter of fact, you know, we 
wouldn't be doing anything out of the way. 
Because I happen to know that this party 
has pulled some pretty shrewd deals him- 
self. You see, Tom, the damned rascal 
would try. to beat us out—would offer us 
a mere pittance of what he believed the prop- 
erty was worth when he found. that dust 
on it. It would serve the scoundrel jolly well 
right.” 

“What would Sam Brandon say to a deal 
of that kind? You and he are partners, He'd 
have to be a party to it.” 

“Certainly we're partners. But that doesn’t 
mean that Sam would necessarily have to be - 
informed of every little detail of every deal 
we make. What Sam don’t know won’t hurt 
him any. He was mighty skeptical about 
that deal right from the first. In fact, I 
it over without consulting him. He'll be 
tickled to death to find we made a t on 
it.’ The man paused, cleared his threat, and 
leaning forward, lowered his voice. “And 
here’s another thing, Tom. You play along 
with me now and and you won't lose 
by it. There may be cases like the present, 
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where we could put over something of whith 
Sam might not approve. Sam’s a good busi- 
ness map all right. But he’s a bit old-fash- 
ioned. He doesn’t seem to realize that mod- 
ern business is more or less a case of dog 
eat dog—and the devil take the hindermost. 
m don’t beat the other fellow, he’s sure 
hell going to beat you, The smart man, 
these , is the man who comes out of a 
deal with the money. As I say, you play in 
with me, and I'll slip you money now and 
then over and above your salary—money out 
of my own pocket. That’s fair enough, isn’t 
w” 


If 
as 


“Well—it seems———” 
“Of course it does! By the way—does 

‘Sam know you're back?” 

“No. No one does except you. I didn’t 
even see the hotel clerk when I came in.” 
“Fine-—-splendid! We'll take care that he 
doesn’t see you when you go out, either. PH 
attract his attention while you slip up to my 
room after supper, and I'll give you the dust. 

Then you can slip out, and no one will be 
the wiser.” 

“You mean the dust to salt the claim 
with?” 

“Certainly.” 
“Where did you get it?” 

W: Y 

“Why—this dust.” 

“Where did I get it? What difference 
does that make?” 

“Tt might make a hell of a lot of differ- 
ence. For instance, you couldn't salt a 
Bonanza claim with dust taken from Hunker. 
And you couldn’t salt any of these upriver 
claims with dust from Forty Mile.” 

“Why not? Dust is dust, isn’t it? It’s all 


“Yes, it’s all gold. But all dust isn’t alike, 
Dust from one creek may be altogether dif- 
ferent from dust from another creck—dif- 
ferent in color, and shape, and in the size of 


the grains. 

“Bo you mean to tell me that just by 
looking at a sample of dust you can tell 
where it came from?” 

“I know the difference in dust from some 
of the cricks. But there are plenty of men 
right here in Dawson that know a lot more 
about dust than I do.” 

“But this man I have in mind as a pros- 
pective purchaser fs not one of them. He 
came into the country the same time I did. 


And he certainly knows nothing of all 
this.” 


Te shrugged. “Maybe not. But if he 


hired a sourdough to work the claim, 
he’d damn well know it, Even if he worked 
it with green hands, he’d get suspicious when 
the gravel suddenly went lean after they'd 
taken the salt out of it. Then if he'd have 
you arrested, it wouldn’t take a jury of sour- 
doughs five minutes to convict you of 
fraud.” 

Sharpe scowled. “The only way then 
would be to obtain some dust from Goose 
Creek. I believe you mentioned that there 
are other claims on the creek.” 

“Only one. It’s a short creek, and Sullivan 
and O'Hara have the only other claim on it. 
The whole creek was staked after they made 
their strike. But theirs was the only location 
that was any good.” 

was. silent for several moments. 
“These men—Sullivan and O’Hara—if we 
should obtain some dust from them—could 
they—er—be trusted to say nothing about 
the transaction—that is, of course, if we 
should make it worth their while?” 

Tom shook his head, “I don’t think so. 
They-both seem to be good square guys.” 

S frowned. “I want you to under- 
stand that J would not for a moment con- 
sider þeing a party to any transaction that 
savored of underhandedness, were it not for 
the fact that I have every reason to believe 
that the man I have in mind as a purchaser 
would not hesitate to take advantage of me, 
if he got the chance. On second thought, PI 
ask you to forget the whole thing. If I can 
unload this property for what I paid for it, 
well and good. If not we'll have to take the 
loss. 
“I believe that Sam feels the same way 
—that we shouldn’t be mixed up in any 
shady transaction.” 

“I know he does!” Tom agreed. 

“To be sure So I’m asking you to say 
nothing to Sam or to Sue about my sugges- 
tion of—er, salting this property. They 
might not understand that the plan was 
conceived only because I helieve the man 
with whom I was to deal is thoroughly un- 
scrupulous. I tell you there ought to be some 
way to protect innocent purchasers from the 
machinations of damned rascals like him 
and that Simeon Petty! It’s an outrage!” 


CHAPTER XXX 
ON INDIAN RIVER 


E ees the following two months Tom 
spent little time in Dawson. He visited 
the properties on Hunker and Ophir to find 
the work progressing satisfactorily, and in- 
_ vestigated several other locations that were 
offered for sale on various creeks. He also 
bought a portable saw mill and set it up on 
a feeder to Bonanza, on one of the purchases 
he had approved, and set a crew to work 
getting out lumber for a flume. The mill 
also did more than enough custom sawing 
to pay for itself during the first sixty days 
of operation. 

During this time he saw little of Sue 
Brandon. Their contacts in the office, gen- 
erally with either Sharpe or Brandon present, 
were purely matters of business. Tom real- 
izing that the girl’s attitude toward him had 
changed completely, ascribed it to her anger 
at his leaving for the venture into the lower 
country. 

Each was keenly aware of the constrained 
attitude of the other, but neither one, either 
by word or act, did anything to relieve the 
situation. 

When in town Tom moved about, attend- 
ing the occasional amateur performances and 
other activities, generally in company with 
some of the sourdoughs, and always he saw 
Sue in company with Sharpe. At the hotel 
she was frequently his guest at supper. 
Despite the fact that Sharpe seemed to outdo 


himself to show her a good time, Tom sensed , 


that she was unhappy. 

Then one afternoon in early March when 
he returned from the creeks to find her alone 
in the office, he addressed her bluntly—al- 
most gruffly. 

“You don’t have to hate me, Sue—just 
because you prefer going around with J. W.” 
At her desk the girl seemed to wince at the 
words. She did not answer, but seemed to 
bend lower over the location paper she was 
copying. Tom continued. “When I went 
away with Porcupine Jack, I knew you were 
angry. But I thought you'd get over it. I told 
you that when I came back you’d change your 
mind and marty me. I see that I was wrong. 
But—I still think of all the things we went 
through to -—the at Lake Linde- 
mann—the building of the boat—and the 
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long days and evenings on the river—and 


“Don’t!” The word jerked hysterically 
from between the girl’s lips. Then words 
poured forth in a torrent. “I think of those 
times, too. And if you hadn’t gone away 
—everything would be—different. But you 
did go. And then he came. We met him at 
the hotel. He was different from the others 
—the sourdoughs—and the other chechakos. 
We became well acquainted, and he began 
taking me around. I was glad to go with 
him. I—I was still angry with you. Then he 
and daddy went into partnership. And—and 
then—he asked me to marry him and I ac- 
cepted. Daddy approved the match because 
he thinks J. W. is a good business man.” 

‘Tom’s question came brutally direct. “Do 
you love him?” 

“He has plenty of money—amnd he cer- 
tainly tries to make me have a good time.” -~ 

“Do you love him?” 


Te gitl’s eyes flashed angrily. “How 
dare you ask me that, Tom Jorden! You 
would never take me to a show—even when 
I asked you to. You, who from the minute 
we hit Dawson began to avoid me—would 
never even spend an evening with me! When 
you weren't out on the creeks, you spent your 
time inthe Tivoli Saloon. And—you—pre- 
ferred-the sourdoughs’ company to mine! 
What right have you to ask me who I love?” 

Astounded at the vehemence of ‘the girl’s 
attack, Tom found himself at a loss for 
words. “Why—Sue—lI never avoided you. 
I—I'd have liked nothing in the world better 
than being with you every minute. But your 
dad was paying me to work for him. He was 
paying me to learn the business of mining. 
And where else could I learn it but out on 
the creeks? He was paying me to get those 
properties he bought into production. And 
I couldn’t do that by taking you to shows— 
nor by spending my evenings with you— 
much as I'd have liked to. And as for the 
time I spent in the Tivoli—it was spent there 
because that’s where the sourdoughs were, 
the men from whom I had to learn. You 
know that, Sue. You know that your dad 
was surprised when the sourdoughs told him 
I was competent to handle those properties. 
And you know that I'd learned enough be- 
fore I went away to save him from being 
gypped by Jim Devine. And I learned a lot. 
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on that trip with Porcupine Jack—a lot that 
I’ve gever told you,” 

“Oh, you've learned, all right,” the girl 
said bitterly. “The sourdoughs all say you're 
a good man. But—-what good is it all?” Her 
voice broke sharply. “You've learned—but 
if you loved me—-as you told me you did 
when—when you went away~—yox've paid a 
hell of a price for your learning!” 

“Listen, Sue! It’s not too late. You can 
break off your engagement. You're not mar- 
ried to Sharpe.” 

“A promise is a promise. I'll not break 
off my engagement. I’ve given my word— 
and I'll keep it.” 

The door a get abruptly and J. W. 
Sharpe stepped into the office, his glance 
shifting from the flushed face of the girl to 
Tom. ‘He drew a paper from his et. 
“Do you know where Indian River 1s?” he 
asked. 

“Sure, | do.” 

“Well, I ran onto a proposition up there 
that looks good on the face of it. Two part- 
nets have been working a Discovery claim 
up there all winter, and have decided to 
split up. The location is on a feeder that 
runs into Indian River about twenty miles 
back from the Yukon, These young fellows 
are newcomers—chechakos, I believe the 
term is—who came into the country last fall. 
They are here in Dawson at the moment. I 
ran across one of them in the hotel, and in 
the course of a casual conversation, he told 
me his troubles. It seems that the two met 
at Whitehorse on the way in, and decided 
to throw in together. They located this 
propeen, put up a shack, and have been 
working it throughout the winter, At first 
everything went well. They worked hard, 
their dump grew, and regular test pannings 

showed that the proposition was paying 
“much better than wages, But gradually they 
began to quarrel. Only occasionally at first, 
then with increasing frequency, until now 
they are scarcely speaking, As far as I can 

e out neither has accused the other of 
any serious fault.” 


OM nodded. “Just got on each other's 
nerves, eh? It’s not an uncommon situa- 
tion. I’ve heard the sourdoughs tell about 
plenty of cascs just like it. Two men go out 
in the fall the best of pals, and by spring each 
would gladly kill the other. Tt even happens 


` sell, now, They don’t want to 
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sometimes among sourdoughs. But mostly 
it’s the chechakos.”? 

“Just so. They stood it as long as they 
could without resorting to actual violence, 
then decided to split up. So they are here 
now, trying to sell the property. Several of 
the sourdoughs are interested, and have 
promised to look the location over right 
after the break-up. But the partners want to 
back and 
work together. And they don’t want to hang 
around Dawson idle until after the break-up. 
They each want to strike out on their own 
as soon as the break-up comes, Our—er— 
rather unfortunate experience with the Goose 
Creek property has taught me not to buy a 
pig in a poke, as the saying is. We were 
lucky to get out of that one with our money 
back. I sold it to the fellow I met on the 
boat for five thousand.” He paused and 
smiled at Sue, whose slight change of ex- 
pom indicated disapproval. “Oh, I know 

am didn’t approve of the deal—wanted to 
take the loss and forget the matter. But 
I’m more practical. If I was a bit optimistic 
in my representation of the property, that’s 
only natural, I made no definite guarantees 
—nothing that he could use as the basis of 
a lawsuit. If he don’t like the property he 
can resell it. After all—business is busi- . 
ness.” The girl made no answer, and Sharpe 
turned to Tom. ‘‘And so, I want you to run 
out there and examine the property. Here’s 
the description. I copied it from the record- 
ers book. You'll find a shack there and, 
according to these boys, plenty of grub. So 
you can travel light. You know more about 
these matters than I do—but I'd suggest that 
in addition to examining the bottom of their 
shaft, you also make test pannings from 
various parts of their dump. These lads 
seem honest enough—but you never can tell. 
Despite their honest appearance they might 
be rascals at heart—might try to pull off an 
underhanded trick of some kind.” 

Tom grinned. “Like salting the shaft or 
the dump, eh?” 

Sharpe frowned, “Exactly,” he snapped. 
“When can you start?” 

“Right now.” Tom answered. “I can find 
out all we need to know about it in ten days 
ot two weeks. So long, I’m off.” 

Tom spent ten days at the Indian River 
property. He worked long hours tending 
the fires that thawed out the gravel, mak- 
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ing test r and exploring the little 
feeder. Dead tired, he would crawl into his 
blankets immediately after supper, and be- 
fore sleep came, would lie there staring up 
into the dark, Life was a hell of a thing. He 
wondered vaguely whether anyone’s life 
ever worked out the way he wanted it to. 
There was Sue Brandon—the only girl in 
the world he had ever cared for. It seemed 
to him, as he lay there, that he could recall 
every look, every touch of her hand, almost 
every word she had uttered since the first 
time he had seen her standing at the rail 
of the boat, her hair blowing across her face, 
and her skirts whipping about her knees, to 
the day in the little office when she told him 
she was going to marry J. W. Sharpe. He 
knew now that he loved her more than he 
could ever love any other woman. And he 
sensed that deep down in her heart she loved 
him. But—where had he failed? Why was 
it that two people who were made for each 
other from the first, must live their lives 
apart, instead of together. 

Maybe if he had told her about himself— 
about the utter sorrow, and aloneness, and 
the bitterness of his life, she would have 
understood—would have evaluated him at 
his worth—would neither have pitied, nor 
have scorned. But—he had been afraid to 
risk it—suppose she hadn’t understood? He 
was happy with her—happy for the first 
time in his whole life. He hadn’t dared to 
tell her—had been content just to drift on, 
and on together—as they had drifted to- 
gether down the Yukon. Was it a mistake— 
his decision to throw in with Porcupine 
Jack? 

He knew she had been angry at that 
decision. But he thought she would soon 
get over it. And—no, it couldn’t have been 
wrong. If he had not made that trip into 
the lower country, he would never have 
found his father. But—on the other hand, 
if they had not made that trip, his father 
would still be alive. Round and round his 
reasoning took him—to decide nothing, to 
end nowhere. Life is a hell of a mess! Oh, 
well—Sue could marry J. W. She wouldn’t 
be happy. Eventually she would find out 
that under the suave exterior he was a crook 
at heart. She didn’t love him-——never could 
love him. But she'd stick by her bargain. 
And he? He would go back to the Porcupine 
country. And there on the Old Crow he'd 
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“from the shaft, and from all parts 
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take out the gold—maybe millions.: But— 
without Sue, what did he want with the 
gold? Anyway you look at it—/żfe 7s a hell 
of a mess! 

The sourdoughs seemed to have a good 
time—and most of them weren’t married. 
But maybe they’d never been in love. Or 
maybe they had been a long time ago—so 
long ago that they’d had time to forget. He 
wondered how long it would be before he 
could forget Sue Brandon. It wouldn’t be 
long, now, till the break-up would come. 
He’d quit his job and go back to the lower 
country. He liked Sam Brandon. ‘But he 
hated J. W. Sooner or later Sam would find 
out what sort of a man J. W. was—but it 
would be too late, then, because he’d be his 
son-in-law as well as his partner. 


HAT location on the Old Crow—he’d 

go back there and work it this coming 
summet—work it with a pick and shovel— 
take out enough gald so he could hire a crew 
of wood cutters. Then he’d build the scows, 
as he and his father had planned to do, and 
haul in wood, and put other crews to work 
in the shafts—and by another year he'd be 
a real sourdough, like Bettles, and Swift- 
water Bill, and Burr MacShane, and Moose- 
hide Charlie. And every once in a while 
he’d come up to Dawson and the chechakos 
would nudge each other and say, “There's 
Tom Jorden, the guy that struck it lucky 
down in the lower country.” And Sue would 
see him, too. He’d meet her on the street, 
and tip his hat, and say “Good evening, 
Mrs. Sharpe.” And then he’d go on into 
the Tivoli and mix with the sourdoughs, 
and drink, and play stud. That’s what he 
wanted gold for—to drink and’ play stud! 
He’d bet ‘enh high—five, ten thousand on 
the tutn of a card! He wished he ‘could 
drink whiskey like Bettles. But after. the 
first drink or two, whiskey made him sick. 
Oh, well—he was young, yet: Maybe he 
could learn. 

On the last evening he was to spend in 
the shack, he finished su , washed his 
dishes, and rummaged in his duffel bag for 
his notebook. 

Unlike the Goose Creek proposition, this 
property showed a real promise. Pannings 
of the 
dump showed uniform values, that would 
undoubtedly increase as tke shaft neared 
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bedrock. As he dumped the contents of the 
bag onto the floor in search of the notebook, 
the string that bound his father’s packet of 
old letters broke, scattering them about, and 
from an envelope poi the letter from 
Stowe, the banķer. Picking it up, he was 
about to return it to the env when his 
„eyes suddenly widened, and he knelt there 
amid the litter of socks, shirts, and envelopes 
and stared at the handwriting. 

Rising to his feet, he carried the letter 
to the table, drew Sharpe's copy of the toca- 
tion from his et, spread the two papers 
side by side, drew the lamp closer, and for 
a long time he sat staring at the two sheets 
—the creased one with its faded ink, and the 
freshly ed description. Word by word 
ines by lessee, he studied the two scripts. 
The handwriting was identical! 

- “Good God!” he breathed, as the full 
force of the discovery burned into his brain. 
OW is Joel W. Stowe! That tramp 
didn’t murder Stowe, Stowe murdered the 
tramp! He murdered him, and changed 
clothing with him. They must have been 
about of a size. Then he cut off his head 
and buried it where it was never found, and 
laid the body on the.rail where that freight 
train mutilated it beyond recognition. Then 
he made his way on foot to West Union. It 
was Stowe who was seen climbing a west- 
bound freight there, that night—not the 
tramp. And he was cartying Mr. Kay’s 
twenty-thousand dollars with him.” 


1 ye far into the night, he sat there, lips 

tight-pressed, eyes raising from the two 
papers spread before him to stareat the blank 
wall of the shack-——shifting back to the pa- 
pers again. So this was the man——this J. W. 
Sharpe, his employer, Sam Brandon’s part- 
ner, the man who was to marry Sue Brandon 
—this was the man who had ruined his 
father’s life. And had caused him all the 

` misery he had ever known-—had changed 
his boyhood from a time of happy memories 
to a hell of doubt, and suspicion, and hatred 
—and now was about to marry the only girl 
he had ever loved. 

‘It was long past midnight when he placed 
the two sheets of paper in his pocket, blew 
out the light, and slipped into bed. ‘Maybe, 
things do work out,” he breathed into the 
dark. ‘Maybe life isn’t such a hell of a 
mess, after all.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
J. W. VISITS THE CLAIM 


ETURNING to Dawson he found both 

J. W. and Sam Brandon in the office. 
Sharpe eyed him expectantly. “Well—what 
did you find? Sam, here, is rather skeptical 
about the proposition. Afrafd it'll turn out 
to be another Goose Creek. But why he 


‘should worry is more than I can see—we 


got our money back on that one, even if 
we didn’t show a profit.” 

Brandon frowned. “As I told you before, 
J. W., I'd rather have taken a loss on that 
property than to have foisted it off on some- 
one else, knowing it was worthless. Legiti- 
mate trading in unknown values is perfectly 
honorable, if a man cares to take the chance. 
But deliberately selling a worthless prop- 
erty, is something else again. That resale 
was none of my doing.” 

Sharpe laughed. “You'll have to get rid 
of some of your old-fashioned notions, Sam. 
Get the other fellow before he gets you, is 
my motto. And, if I do say it myself, I 
havent done so badly.” He turned to Tom. 
“What do you think of this Indian River 
proposition?” 

Drawing a paper from his pocket, Tom 
handed it to Sharpe. ‘“There’s the figures on 
thirty-five test pannings, taken from the shaft 
and the dump. As you can see they're not 
bad, In fact, I'd say they're very good. They 
run better even than the pannings from the 
Fisher properties, and they’ve showed a good 
profit. Of course, it depends on what you 
pay for the location. Take it all in all, I'd say 
it was a good buy—providing the price is 
right.” ; 

Sharpe scanned the figures. “Okay,” he 
said. “Ill guarantee the price will be tight. 
I’m going out and close the deal, right now. 
The break-up can’t be so very far off, and I 
don’t want any of those damn sourdoughs 
horning in ahead of us. By the way, how’ 
travel on the river, now?” 

“It couldn’t be any better. I left the 
shack, twenty miles up the Indian at five 
this mornin, å it’s only four o'clock 
now, and I’ve put up the dogs and fed ‘em. 
I made the run in a little over ten hours— 
it’s about fifty miles,” 

“That’s faster than I'd cate to go. But 
do you know, I have an idea I'd like to have 
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a look at the property myself. Not that I 
don’t trust your judgment in the matter. But 
' Tve hardly been out of Dawson since I got 
here. Believe it would do me good. Besides, 
I'd like to see for myself what this dog team 
travel is like.” 

Tom grinned. “It isn’t like the pictures 
in the geography where an Eskimo woman 
and half a dozen kids, all dressed in furs, are 
sitting on a sled with the man standing up 
behind, cracking a long-lashed whip, and a 
long string of dogs are galloping over a level 
plain with the snow so hard-packed the sled 
runners don’t leave a mark. In this country 
you don’t ride the sled. You walk. And 
when the going is good, you run. And when 
it isn’t, you push, and haul, and lift, and 
chop, and shovel.” 

“Nevertheless, I’m determined to go. But 
first I’m going to close this deal, so I can 
be sure it’s our own property I’m examining, 
and not someone else’s. Can we pull out in 
the morning?” 

“Sure. We'd better figure on taking two 
days for it, though—soft as you probably 
are. Thete are plenty of cabins along the 
Yukon where we can put up for the night, 
if you don’t mind sleeping on the floor.” 


a before supper Tom stopped in at 
headquarters and borrowed a book he 
had seen Corporal Downey reading when he 
had stopped in to report the happening on 
the Ophir trail. The book was Finger Print 
Directories, by an English anthropologist, 
Sir Francis Galton, who had written two 
previous volumes on the subject of identi- 
fication by fingerprints. That night he read 
the book. The next morning he bought a 
fountain pen, filled, and pocketed it. And an 
hour later headed up the Yukon, accompa- 
nied by J. W. Sharpe. 

Tt took two days to cover the distance that 
Tom had traveled in one. On the third day 
they inspected the property. ‘You see,” Tom 
explained, ‘as they ate supper that evening, 
“this is a short feeder, and when it comes 
time to sluice out the dump we're going 
to be up against it for water. There isn’t 
enough drainage into this little creek to in- 
sure any supply after the first run-off when 
the snow melts.” 

“Can't we build a dam at the upper limit 
of the property and hold back the water 
till we want to use it?” 
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Tom shook his head. “It wouldn’t work. 
We couldn’t build the dam till the frost 
goes out of the ground, and by that time the 
snow water would be all gone. Besides that, 
it would be pretty expensive. I found a little 
lake just over the rim. I can take half a 
dozen men, and with a little powder, some 
timbers, and lumber, we can tun a flume 


down here with a gate at the head of it, 


and control all the water we want.” 

“Good idea!” Sharpe exclaimed. “Splen- 
did! By Jove, Tom, I don’t know what we'd 
do without you! I suppose we'll have to 
move the lumber and timbers up from Daw- 
son. 

“No. We can get out the timbers right 
here. And there’s a portable mill only a 
few miles above here. It won’t cost much to 
get the stuff down.” Stepping to his mack- 
inaw which hung from a peg driven into 
the wall, he produced his notebook, and 
fountain pen, taking care to shake a few 
drops of ink into the cap and thus smear 
the penholder. Handing the book and pen 
to Sharpe, he said, “Just write an order for 
the lumber and TIl slip up there with it as 
soon as the moon comes up, so they can be 
getting it out. I'll be back in two or three 
hours, and in the morning we can hit for 
Dawson, and I'll pick up a crew, and what 
powder and supplies we'll need and get 
busy on the flume.” 

Sharpe wrote the order, picked up the pa- 
per, and handed it to Tom, “Damn fountain 
pens!” he groused, scowling at his- ink- 
stained fingers. “Never saw one yet that 
wouldn’t leak. You spoke of hitting for 
Dawson in the morning. D’you know, I 
believe I'll stick around here, for a while at 
least. I’m not as young as you are, and I 


, didn’t realize I'd get as soft as I have. I’ve 


put in a pretty tough three days, and a rest 
will do me good. Besides that, I’m inter- 
ested in seeing how you go at things. Fact 
is, I know next to nothing about the prac- 
tical side of mining. And seeing that I’ve 
invested every cent I’ve got with Brandon 
I feel that I ought to know something about 
how the money’s being used.” 

“That’s a good idea,” Tom agreed. “But 
how will you make out here alone? It'll 
probably take me seyeral days to line up a 
crew and get back here.” 

“Don’t worry about me. There’s plenty 
of food here, TIl get along all right.” 
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“Okay. I won't bother to come back to 
the shack, then. TIL hit from the mill 
straight on to Dawson. I can be there before 
noon tomorrow, if it don’t cloud up. The 
quicker we get to work on that flume, the 
better.” 

Sharpe smiled. “It’s great to be young. I 
wish I had your energy and your endurance. 


No wonder Sam Brandon said you’re a good. 


man!” 
CHAPTER XXXII 
BLACK JOHN TAKES A HAND 


HORTLY after noon on the following 
h2 day, Tom Jorden stepped into the little 
office at detachment headquarters of the 
Northwest Mounted Police to find Corporal 
Downey in conversation with a huge black- 
bearded man who, with his chair tilted 
against the wall and his heels on Downey’s 
desk, was puffing at a briar pipe and blow- 
ing a cloud of gray smoke ceilingward. 

“Hello, Tom!” the officer greeted. “Come 
in an’ sit down. I want you to meet a friend 
of mine, John Smith from Halfaday Crick— 
more or less favorably known as Black 
John.” 

Tom smiled, and advancing to the big 
man offered his hand. “I’ve heard of you. 
But-—-I—I didn’t know you were a friend 
of Corporal Downey.” 

Black John returned the smile. “No? Why 
not?” 

“Well—the fact is, the man who spoke 
of you told me you were an—an outlaw.” 

The smile behind the black beard wid- 
ened. ‘Yeah, that’s what the talk is. TI bet 
even Downey, here, has heard rumors to 
that effect, But who was this character- 
defamin’ scoundrel?” 

“Porcupine Jack. He said he thought I'd 
like you, and that you would probably like 
foe 


“Porcupine Jack, eh? By God, there was 
a man! Flim an’ old man Minook was the 
only two saurdoughs in the Yukon that still 
hung onto their faith in the lower country. 
I shore was sorry to hear he'd passed on. 
Got stabbed by some Stwash up on the Por- 
cupine, they tell me.” 

Tom nodded. “That’s right. He got 
stabbed because he stepped in front of the 
knife that was aimed at me.” 
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“Well, PI be damned! Then you must 
be the young fella that I’ve be’n hearin’ 
about. Got yer boat back from a couple of 
thieves on Lindemann, an’ split a hold-up’s 
head with a belt ax on the Ophir trail, and 
throw’d in with Porcupine, an’ shot that 
damn Cronk, upon the Bluefish. Downey 
ran him out of here a year er so ago, an’ I 
heard he was hittin’ fer Halfaday. I hit out 
an’ overtook the cock-eyed coot at the mouth 
of the White. Don’t jes rec’lect at the mo- 
ment what it was I told him, but it was 
ptob'ly somethin’ that changed his mind, 
‘cause the next I heard of him he was over 
in Alaska. I s’pose I'd ort to hung him right 
there—but somehow, it didn’t seem ethical. 
You done humanity a service when you shot 
him, son. Fer a chechako you ain’t doin’ 
so bad. How’d you an’ Porcupine make out, 
down there?” ; 

“We found something that looks good on 
the Old Crow. I filed a Discovery location 
when I got back.” 

“Tf it works out, it’s shore too bad Porcu- 
pine couldn’t live to git in on it. It must of 
be’n tough on you, son—seein’ him go like 
he did.” 

Tom nodded. “Yes,” he said, “it was 
tough, Porcupine Jack was my dad.” 

“Yer dad!” Black John cried. “Well, no 
wonder you've got guts! I never even know’d 
Porcupine was married!” 

‘‘My mother died before I was old enough 
to remember her. And when I was five, dad 
had to skip out on account of a crime—a 
murder he never committed. That’s what I 
came to see Corporal Downey about. I’ve 
found the murderer. He’s right here on the 
Yukon.” | 

Both men stared at the speaker in aston- 
ishment. “You mean,” Downey asked, “that 
you've located a man who committed a mur- 
der back in the States when you was only 
five years old? That must be fifteen, sixteen 
years ago!” 

“Sixteen years, now.” 

Black John’s shrewd gray eyes were fixed 
on the younger man’s face. “Could you 
prove it, son?” he asked. 

“That’s what I want Corporal Downey 
to decide. That’s what I came to see him 
about. It’s quite a long story. It might bore 


you. 
“If the details becomes borin’ I can stroll 
over to the Tivoli an’ h’ist a couple of drinks. 


fi iat 
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I ain't a policeman. I airt paid to listen. Go 
ahead.” 


TARTING at the beginning, Tom told 
the story, much as he had recounted it 
to Porcupine Jack beside the campfire on 
the Porcupine. He eyed Downey. “Tve al- 
ready reported to you what happened there 
on the Bluefish. But the rest of it—what has 
happeéned since I got back to Dawson, you 
don’t know.” 

“Yes, yes—go ahead!’ Downey ex- 
claimed. 

“Shore, git on with it!” Black John sec- 
onded. “Cripes, don’t be like one of these 
here damn writers that busts off a story right 
in the interestin’ part, so you've got to buy 
the next magazine to find out how it come 
out!” 

“Well, when I got back, and struck Sam 
Brandon for my job as I promised him I 
would, I found he’d taken a partner. A 
man named J. W. Sharpe.” 

Downey nodded. “Yeah, I know him— 
lives at the hotel.” 

“That's right. They took me on, and it 
wasn't long before I found out that Sharpe 
is a damn crook: He wanted me to salt a 
proposition up on Goose Creek, that a fel- 
low by the name of Sim Petty stuck him 
with. I scairt him out of that by telling him 
that in case the purchaser suspected a fraud 
any of the sourdoughs that might be called 
in to testify, could tell the jury whether the 
dust he put into the gravel came from that 
creek, or not. 

“Then a couple of weeks ago, he, sent 
me up to look over a property on Indian 
- River, He handed me the description he had 
copied from the book in the recorder’s office. 
While I was up there I dumped the stuff out 
of my duffel bag onto the floor of the shack 
to find my notebook and a packet of old 
letters rolled out. They were letters that my 
dad carried around with him all these years 
—tetters that my mother had written him 
when he'd be away on business trips. I read 
them all, that night dad died, up on the 
Bluefish. Inclosed in one of these letters 
was one from the local bamker stating that 
a loan dad had evidently applied for had 
been approved by the board of directors. 

“Well, just by chance, this letter slipped 
from its envelope) <r as I picked it up to 
return it, something about the handwriting 
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attracted my attention. There seemed some- 
thing peculiar about it—something strangely 
familiar. I had read this letter up there on 
the Bluefish, along with the others—but it 
wasn't that—it seemed that I had seen that 
writing recently. Then I témembered. I 
took the description memo that J. W. had 
handed me aut of my pocket, and laid the 
two papers side by side on the table. The 
handwriting was identical. The man that 
wrote that letter is the man who copied that 
description off the recorder’s book! 

“Good God!” Downey exclaimed, “Are 
you sure? You mean that J. W. Sharpe is 
the banker yer dad was suspected of mur- 
derin’? back there in Minnesota, sixteen 
years ago?” 

“That’s right. And I’m sure. I studied 
those two papers for a long time, comparing 
the writing, letter by letter. Then it dawned 
on me that I'd been wrong all these years. 
I knew my dad never murdered Stowe, and 
old Doctor Leroy knew it—but we figured 
that the tramp had murdered him and made 
off with Mr, Kay’s twenty thousand. But it 
wasn't the tramp who murdered Stowe— 
Stowe murdered the tramp!” 

Corporal Downey's brows puckered in a 
frown. Black John refilled his pipe. After 
several moments of silence, the officer spoke. 
“Tve heard of crimes bein’ solved by iden- 
tifyin’ a person’s handwritin’, but the iden- 
tifyin’ was done by experts—men that makes 
a special study.of it. It’s quite a science, 
from what I’ve read. Mind you—I'ni not 
sayin’ you're wrong. But jest so we don’t 
go off half-cocked, let's stop an’ think it over. 
Yer shore you ain’t sort of prejudiced against 
this J. W. Sharpe to start out with?” 

“What do you mean?” : 

“Well, I know what Sam Brandon thinks 
of you, an’ it’s reasonable to suppose you 
think the same of him. Now when you come 
back from the lower country an’. find out 
he’s taken in a partner, an’ you find this 
partner ain’t exactly on the up-and-up, 
couldn’t it be you’d be lookin’ fer a chanct 
to get somethin’ on him—fearin’ that, bein’ 
crooked, he might lay fer a chanct to swindle 
Brandon out of his money?” 

Tom nodded. “That’s probably true. I 
have worried some about that very thing. 
But I certainly wouldn’t accuse a man of a 
murder unless—” 

“No! No! I know you woulda’t do that. 
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But there's another angle, too. Accordin’ to 
Moosebt ide, an’ Jack Gorman, you an’ Miss 
Brandon was mighty good pals on the way 
in. They both figured you two would prob’ly 
hitched. But sence this J. W. Sharpe has 
ben here, I’ve noticed that she’s going 
around with him to all the doin’s that’s pulled 
off. Now whea you come back an’ sce hew 
‘things is, ain't it reasonable to believe that 
you wouldn’t have no particular love fer this 
Sharpe? That you might have a damn good 
reason fer wantin’ to get him out of the 
picture?” 


Too face had gone a shade paler. “Sue 
Brandon didn’t want me to go to the 
lower country,” he said in a low, toneless 
voice. “And when I stuck to the plan, she 
told me she would never marry me, The 
other she told me she had promised to 
marty J. W. But even so, I certainly wouldn’t 
accuse him of a crime, if I didn’t believe he 
was guilty.” 

“I know you wouldn't, Tom. But ain't it 
a faet that you could convince yerself of his 
guilt, opp a damn sight less evidence than 
that you’d convince yersdlf of—say Sam 
Brandon's guilt, er Moosehide Charlie’s?” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s true, But I’m not 
deciding on his guilt. That’s up to you. And 
Tm not relying altogether on the handwrit- 
ing, either. When I was studying those two 
papets, I noticed that there was a distinct 
thumb print on that old letter. The pen- 
holder had evidently become fouled with 
ink, and when he picked up the letter to fold 
it, he left his thumb print on the paper. 
That’s why I borrowed that boak of Gal- 
ton’s on fingerprint identification. I read 
that book—and then I went out and bought 
a fountain ee Up in the shack the other 
night, I told J. W. I needed an order from 


him for some flume lumber, and handed him ` 


my notebook and pen—after taking care that 
the older was smeared with ink. He 
wrote the order, cussed the leaky pen, and 
handed me the paper—with a swell thumb 
print on it. You've read Galton’s book. 

You've got a magnifying glass. Let’s com- 
pare those prints—and you can compare the 
writing. The glass ought to help with that, 
tpo.” ; 

The front iegs of Black John’s chair hit 


the floor with a thud as he leaned eagerly ` 


forward. “By God, Downey,» there’s a 
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chechako that’s be’n usin’ his head! What 
the hell you waitin’ fer! Git out that glass, 
an’ let’s git to work! When we git them 
papers spread out on the desk we ort to find 
some meat a man kin sink his teeth into!” 

For a good half hour the three bent over 
the papers, studying both the handwriting 
and the thumbprints, passing the glass back 
and forth one to the other. Finally Black 
John pushed back his chair, 

“There ain’t a chanct in the world that 
this here J. W. Sharpe an’ Joel Stowe ain't 
the same person,” he opined. “It was a 
damn smart trick he pulled, back there. 
Knowin’ his wheat-gamblin’ had wrecked 
his bank, he know’d there wasn’t nothin’ 
ahead of him but a damn good stiff prison 
stretch. He puts Jorden off, tellin’ him he'll 
pay them checks in the mornin’, He’s got 
the twenty thousan’ in cash he got ofn the 
elevator man. So he knocks off the hobo, 
switches clothes with the body, cuts off the 
head an’ buries it, an’ Jays the bady on the 
tracks fer further mutilation, then walks the 
track to the next tawn, an’ hops a freight 
fer the West.” 

“Looks like a damn risky play,” Downey 
said, ““committin’ a murder.” 

“Not when you figger he didn’t have 
nothin’ to lose except, mebbe, a little longer 
prison stretch. With no witness to the mur- 
der, they could never have made a first 
degree charge stick. He could have claimed 
he killed that bum in self-defense—that the 
hobo found out he had the money on him, 
an’ made\a play for it. Then he got scairt 
at what he’d done, an’ skipped out. A good 
Jawyer kin make a jury believe anything.” 

“But even hidin’ the head, an’ switchin 
clothes,” Downey said, “it looks like he took 
a hell of a chanct of someone knowin’ it 
wasn't. his body they picked up off the 
track,” 

“Not sech a hell of a chanct when you 
come to figger he wasn’t married. Tom says 
he was batchin’ it over the bank. His wife 
could prob’ly have spotted the fraud—but 
he didn’t have none. As fer as the rest of 
the folks in town went, that suit of clothes 
on the body was enough identification fer 
them. There wouldn't no one be particularly 
interested—'specially with most of the folks 
in town figgerin’ he'd got what was comin’ 
to him fer lootin’ the bank,” 

“I guess that’s right,” Downey admitted. 
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“The matter of age seems to check all right. 
Tom mentioned him as a ‘young’ banker— 
that was sixteen years ago. An’ this Sharpe 
looks like a man somewheres between forty- 
five an’ fifty, now.” 

“Tt was a kind of dumb trick not to change 
his initials when he changed his name,” Tom 
said. “J. W. S. seems a kind of a give-away.” 

“That's right,” Downey agreed, “but it’s 
surprisin’ how many crooks do jest that. I've 
noticed it, an’ I’ve heard other policemen 
say the same thing.” 

“Black John grinned. “Is that so, Dow- 
ney? By God now, that’s an interestin’ bit 
of lore! I must remember that—jest in case, 
fer some onknown reason I might want to 
make use of it, sometimes. J. S. is my ini- 
tials. I shore as hell won't never change my 
name to—say, Joshuay Snood!” He turned 
to Tom. “Do you happen to know the 
amount of this here Sharpe’s investment in 
the Brandon pardnership?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, Brandon told me they'd put in fifty 
thousand dollars, apiece.” 

Drawing a pad toward him, the big man 
figured for several minutes. “The sum seems 
equitable,” he announced, returning the 
pencil to the desk. 

“What do you mean?” Downey asked. 

“Meanin’ that, accordin’ to what Tom told 
us, Porcupine Jack lost in that bank failure, 
includin’ the hardware store loss, it was 
twenty thousan’ dollars. An’ accordin’ to my 
figgers, this sum, with accrued compound 
interest would amount to fifty-one thousan’, 
seven hundred an’ forty-eight dollars an’ 
ninety-four cents.” 

“But listen, John—I'm afraid there’s no 
use even arrestin’ Sharpe at this late date. 
In the first place, any embezzlement charges 
that might have be’n laid against him, either 
by the defunct bank, or the grain company 
whose money he stole, would most likely be 
outlawed by this time. The murder wouldn't 
outlaw—but after sixteen years, how the hell 
would they ever prove it? There was no 
witnesses. An’ it’s likely that most every- 
one that know'd anything about the facts 
would be either scattered, or dead. I couldn’t 
arrest him without a request from the Min- 
nesota authorities, an’ even if I was to notify 
‘em I had the man, I’m doubtin’ if they'd 
cate to assume the expense of bringin’ him 
back on such a slim chanot of gettin’ a con- 
viction. He'd fight ontradition with every- 
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thing he’s got. An’ on top of that, Tom 
would have no way of establishin’ any claim ` 
he’s got on Sharpe’s money, in a civil suit, 

here. An’ to get him into the jurisdiction 
of an American civil court would be next to 
impossible.” 


Bas JOHN grinned. “That'll do, 
Downey. You don’t need to set there 
an’ think up reasons why the law can’t help 
Tom git jestice. It would take from now 
till midnight. You’ve thought up four er 
five legal obstructions to jestice without half 
tryin’, an’ I’m willin’ to take yer word fer 
it that there’s plenty of more—an’ to con- 
cede that Tom ain't got no legal redress, 
whatever. That’s the way of the law. An’ 
that’s the reason I shun it. It obstructs more 
jestice than it dishes out. So, that bein’ the 
case, we'll handle this here matter in the way 
of the North.” 

“The way of the North? What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean we'll substitute common sense 
fer legal quibblin’—an’ see how that works. 
Jest look at the facts, Downey—a bank got 
wrecked an’ a lot of folks lost every damn 
cent they had because its president stole the 
funds an’ gambled ‘em away. A grain com- 
pany got robbed of twenty thousan’ dollars. 
I can’t shed no teats over that loss. But a 
pore friendless hobo got murdered, an’ the 
crime laid on an innocent man. We know 
the man who is guilty of all them. pranks. 
We know he’s livin’ right here in Dawson, 
well-to-do an’ respected, enjoyin’ his free- 
dom an, ondoubtless livin’ off’n the fruits 
of them an’ other crimes, whilst plannin’ 
future ones—an’ there ain't a dama thing © 
the law kin do about it!” 

“Guess that’s so—if Tom's got his facts 
tight,” Downey admitted. 

“He’s got ‘em right. You're. no- damn 
fool. You kin tell when a man’s lyin’, same 
as I kin. I know’d Porcupine Jack. He was 
a good square shooter. An’ I know this lad’s 
a square shooter, too.” 

Downey nodded. “I believe him. But 
there don’t seem to be anything we can do 
about it.” 

“The hell there don’t!” Black John 
turned to Tom. “If I-was you, son,” he said. 

“Td jest make out a bill fer fifty-one thou- 
san’ seven hundred an’ forty-eight dollars 
an’ ninety-four cents, an’ fest it to 
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Sharpe, with a demand note fer the money.” 
\ “But—he’d never pay it!” 

“Shore he would. He’d be glad to when 
you showed him that there letter he wrote 
yer pa. An’ let him compare the handwritin’ 
with that description he copied, An’ then 
show him that lumber order he give you, an’ 
explain to him about them thumbprints. You 


see, murder’s a thing a man can’t never git. 


off his mind—onct he’s committed one. 

won't know they prob’ly couldn’t 
convict him. He’d be afraid they could— 
seein’ his identity has be’n established. Be- 
sides that, he prob’ly wouldn’t know that 
them embezzlement charges has been out- 
lawed. Bankers ain’t necessarily up on crimi- 
nal law—though God knows they ort to be. 
He would remember, though, that there’d be 
a hell of a lot of people back in that town 
who lost their money in that bank failure that 
would be mighty glad to testify agin him. 
An’ plenty of ‘em would fight fer the chanct 
to set on the jury that tried him. He wouldn’t 
want to hear what a jury like that would 
have to say—by a damn sight.” 

Corporal Downey grinned, “But, John— 
doesn’t that sort of savor of blackmail?” 

“Blackmail! Why damn you, Downey! 
Are you hintin’ that I'd connive at black- 
mail? Sense when has it be’n called black- 
mail to present an honest bill fer collection? 
Er has the law made that a criminal offense, 
too?” He turned to Tom. “Where’s this 
here Stowe, er Sharpe, er whatever his name 
is, at now?” 

“He’s up in the shack on that Indian 
River property. Said he’d stick around there 
till I got back.” 

' “That seems as good a place as any to 
dun him fer this little account—seein’ it’s 
past due. I'll go along with you—jest in 
case he mightn’t onderstand about them 
thumbprints, eż cetry. I'll be ready to start 
in an hour. Stop fer me at the hotel.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
IN THE OFFICE 


HEN the office door clesed behind the 

big man, Tom glanced at Downey. 
“Who is this Black John Smith, anyway? 
As I said, my dad mentioned bim up there 
on the Porcupine. But he said he was con- 
sidered an outlaw. At that, he said he was 
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about the only man in the North who goes 
out of his way to straighten out other folks’ 
troubles for *em.” 

The officer nodded. “I guess Porcupine 
Jack was about right, at that. Black John is 
—well, he’s Black John. It’s said that he’s 
wanted in Alaska—but as far as I know no 
U. S. marshal has ever tried to take him back 
there. At least,” he added with a grin, “none 
has ever succeeded in taking him back. An’ 
we certainly have never had any request to 
hold him for the American authorities. He’s 
a sort of a law unto himself. Besides straight- 
ening out a lot of folks’ troubles for ‘em, as 
Porcupine said, he also manages to deal out 
a pretty level-headed brand of justice, up 
there on Halfaday Crick. He’s got a mighty 
effective mode of procedure—and mighty 
conclusive, too, When someone arrives on 
Halfaday that Black John figures rates a 
hangin’, he simply calls a min¢rs’ meetin’ an’ 
hangs him.” 

“Hangs ‘em! Isnt that a pretty high- 
handed procedure? How does he know 
they’re guilty of murder?” 

Downey shrugged. “Murder — hell! , 
That’s only one of the things he hangs ‘em 
for, A man can get hung on Halfaday for 
anything Black John considers hangable. 
I’ve known of a lot of hangin’s up there— 
but I’ve got to hear of the first one yet that 
was a miscarriage of justice. Damned if I 
know how he knows they ort to be hung— 
but he does, An’ mostly they’re men that, fer 
one reason or another, the law couldn't 
touch. I do know that he’s saved me many 
a headache. He’d give a man the shirt off 
his back if he thought he needed it. He can 
be gentle as a woman—or hard as chilled 
steel. But he gets results. He’s sure helped 
me out plenty of times.” 

““But—what does he do for a living?” 

Downey smiled bleakly. “Oh, John gets 
along. He claims to work a location up there 
on the crick. But I’ve never caught him at 
any harder work than shakin’ dice with Old 
Cush. I’ve got my own good guess. He’s 
turned in thousands of dollars to the police 
that was stole from individuals by some of 
them rascals he’s sentenced--but never a 
damn cent that was stole off some big com- 
party, though I know some of those birds 
must have had plenty of it on em when 
they hit Halfaday. But, somehow, it always 
seems to mysteriously disappear,” 
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“Sort of a Robinhood, eh?” 

“Yeah—that’s about it. An’ I guess 
when the books is’ all balanced it might 
turn-out that the Robinhoods of this world 
do a damn sight more good than a lot of 
other folks.” 

“But—do you think it would do any good 
for me to go up there with him and pre- 
sent that bill? I’d hate to make a damn fool 
of myself.” 

“Officially, Td ruther not answer that 
question, one way er another. Personally, 
I'd say that I never heard of anyone makin’ 
a damn fool of himself by followin’ John’s 
advice. An’ I might add, off hand, that 
even if a thing don’t do no good—it don’t 
do no harm to try it.” 

“Thanks, Corporal,” Tom grinned. “I 
guess we'll be pulling out for Indian River,” 

Stopping in at the office of Brandon & 
Sharpe on his way to the hotel, Tom found 
Sue Brandon alone. “Back already!” she 
exclaimed. “You must have just about 
killed J. W. He isn’t used to the trail.” 

“Oh, he stayed up there. Claimed he 
needed a rest. Said he’d just loaf around 
and wait till I get back.” The girl answered 
nothing, and as she turned toward her desk 
Tom noticed an unwonted droop to the cor- 
nets of her lips. “Cheer up,” he grinned. 
“J. W.’s all right. Couple of days’ rest aad 
he'll be as good as ever.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of J. W.,” she said, in 
` a low voice. 

“Wasn't thinking of him! Then what 
are you looking so sad about? I thought 
you were worrying because he'd got all tired 
out,” 

“I’m worrying, all right—but not because 
he’s\ tired. Oh, I don’t know. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Afaid! Afraid of J. W.? 

“Not afraid that he’ll harm me—it’s more 
of a distrust than a fear. From little things 
I’ve heard, here and there—I—oh, I can’t 
explain it exactly—it’s all vague and indefi- 
nite.” ; 

“Then—you don’t love him?” Tom inter- 
rupted fiercely. “You don’t love him—but 
Panes going ahead and marrying him any- 
wa 


“No. I don’t love him,” the girl replied, 
in the same dull voice. ‘‘There—I’ve told 
you now. I don’t love him—and I never 
_ could love him. But—I’m going ahead and 
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matry him anyway. Daddy trusts him— 
thinks he’s a good business man. And he 
favors the match.” Something—some inner 
dam seemed suddenly to let go, and the 
next imstant words were pouring from the 
girl’s lips in a torrent of pent-up emotion. 
“Oh, why did you go away? Why didn’t 
you stay on with daddy—with ws? You had 
a good job! And we—we Oh, you 
just ruined everything! I promised to 
marry him soon after you left because I was 
angry at you for going! I don’t love him! 
I can never love him! Hes been after me 
to name our wedding day, and I've put- 
ting it off till I couldn't put it off any longer. 
I dont love him—but I could have loved 
you, Tom! I—I did love you. And I know 
you love me. I knew—long before you— 
you told me—that day you went away. I 
know that daddy intended to take you in 
as a pattner—you to do the field work—and 
he to furnish the money. And, eh—we 
could have been so happy together. But, 
now. : 

“When is this wedding day?” Tom’s 
words crashed into her unfinished sentence. 

“Why-=it's—it’s the first day of April. 
And—oh I despise J. W. But daddy wants 
me to marry his partner.” 

“April fool’s day, eh? Fine! That's 
great. And—oh, boy—will somebody get 
fooled! Remember—that’s a promise. You 
will marty your dad’s partner on April fool’s 
day. I'll bethere, and, believe me, Pil hold 
you to that promise. In fact, I can hardly 
wait. You bet I'll be there!” 

The girl stared at him in wide-eyed aston- . 
ishment. “fom Jorden—are you drunk?” 

“Not drunk. Just happy. It’s the way 
of the North. So long. I’ve got to see a 
man!” 

The door slammed behind him leaving 
the girl standing there staring in blank 
amazement. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
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J. W. ARBITRATES | 


pons the following morning, Tom, 
followed by Black John, opened the 
door and stepped into the little shack on 
Indian River as Sharpe was finishing his 
breakfast. 
“What! Back already!” J. W. cried. 
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“And this man—is he—er—one of your 
crew?” 

“This is Mr. Smith,” Tom replied, and 
turmiag to Black John, he said: “Mr. Smith, 
meet Mr. Joel W. Stowe—alias J. W. 
Sharpe.” 

“What! What’s that?” The man leaped 
from his chair, and glared at them. 

Tom continued, ignoring the interrup- 
tien. “Mr. Stowe was at one time a resi- 
dent of Big Falls, Minnesota. He used to 
be president of the Farmers’ and Merchants’ 
Bask there—uatil he skipped out with 
twenty thousand dollars of a grain com- 
. pany’s money, after looting the bank, and 
murdering a tramp.” 

In the semi-darkmess of the little room 
Sharpe’s face had gone paper white. His 
mouth sagged open, and his tongue trem- 
bled visibly as he strove to speak. “What— 
what—are you-—saying? I—I don’t know 
what—you re-—talkin g—about.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. You know exactly 
what I'm talking about.” 

- “Who—who-——sre you?” 

“Im Tom Jorden—John Jorden’s son. 
You remember the last time you saw John 
Jonden—there in your pasture, where the 
tramp was building the underpass. He 
asked you to honor a couple of checks, and 
you, promised to do so the minute the bank 
opened in the morning. But you weren't 
at the bank in the morning, Stowe—you 
wete riding a freight, headed West—with 
the twenty thousand dollars on you that Mr. 
Kay entrusted to you for safekeeping—safe- 
keeping, Stewe—that’s a huge joke, isn’t it? 
Almost as good as the joke you played on 
Jobn Jorden when you skipped out and left 
him to face the charge of murdering you!” 

As Tom talked the man’s eyes never left 
his face, but Black John noticed that he was 
rapidly gai control of himself. 
ees ng tee Tie! You're crazy. Rav- 
ne ranting crazy! I never heard of Big 

Is, Minnesota. I never heard of a John 
Jorden. 1 was never president of a bank. 
ee 

Black John interrupted. 
Stowe. It E 

“My name is rpe—not Stowe! I 
never knew a $towe!” 

“Mebbe not. Byt you ain't sharp as you 
try to make out, neither, As I was goin’ to 
say, it ain’t no use to stand there an’ tell us 


“Hold on, 


all the places, an’ the folks you never heard 
of, an’ name all the banks you never was 
president of. It would be a waste of time.” 

“Who ate you?” 

“Me? Smith isthe name. An’ by way of 
further identification, you might take a look 
at this.’ The big man ‘turned back the 
front of his shirt to disclose the badge of a 
United States marshal—a badge, be it 
known, that he had purloined from a mis- 
guided American official who had made the 
mistake of showing up on Halfaday Creek, a 
year or so before. “It aint no use in you 
resistin’ arrest, Stowe. You might better 
come along peaceable.” 

“Arrest! What are you arresting me for?” 

“Well—murder will prob'ly be the main 
item. There'll be several other charges of 
a minor nature. I wouldn’t worry about 
them, though, if I was you. What the hell, 
do you care how many years they soak you 
fer—after yer hung?” 

“You mean—you're arresting me! Tak- 
ing me back to—to—” 

“Yeah—you might as well say it—to Big 
Falls, Minnesota. There’s lots of folks back 
there that'll be mighty glad to see you, 
Stowe. Fact is, when: I left there, after 
Tom, here, let us know that he'd located 
you, folks was practically mobbin’ the jedge 
to git put on the jury list fer yer trial.” 

“But-—this is Canada! You have no au- 
thority to arrest me here. A United States 
marshall has no authority in the Yukon!” 

“Well, now, Stowe--I’m glad you 
brought that p'int up. Yer contention seems 
to have a modicum of merit.. We ain't 
bloodthirsty folks—me an’ Tom aint. 
Whilst we'll have to admit we'd delight to 
see you kickin’ on the end of a tight. one, 
we're willin’ to forego the pleasure, an’ sort 
of arbitrate this thing.” 

“What do you mean—arbitrate?”” 

“I mean arbitrate—you know—like the 
Government used to arbitrate with the In- 
juns. When they wanted some more of the 
land that belonged to the Injuns, the presi- 
dent, he’d call the chiefs together an’ arbi- 
trate. The Government would get the land 
——an’ the Injuns would get a promise.” 

“But suppose I refuse?” 


The big man grinned. “It’s all the same 
to us—as a matter of his’try, I might p'int 
out that all them Injuns that refused to 
arbitrate is dead.” 
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“What is there to arbitrate?” 

“Well, Tom, here, has got a little bill 
agin you. It’s fer fifty-one thousand, seven 
hundred eighty-four dollars and ninety-four 
cents. That amount bein’ the twenty thou- 
san’ dollars you stole off’n John Jorden by 
not honorin’ them checks, together with ac- 
crued interest, to date. There ort to be an- 
other thousan’ added fer my expenses up 
here—but if you come acrost without no 
bickerin’ we'll let the Minnesota authorities 
worty about that.” 

“This is an outrage! It’s blackmail. It’s 
a hold-up. It’s illegal.” 

“So’s murder, an’ embezzlement illegal— 


as you'll damn well find out, if you don’t- 


dicker.” 

“How do I know that this is not sheer 
bluff?” 
- Black John turned to Tom. “Show him 
then? papers—the letter he wrote yer pa— 
an’ the description he copied off’n the loca- 
tion record, an’ that order he wrote out fer 
that lumber. You'll note, Stowe,” he con- 
tinued, as the man scanned the scripts with 
staring eyes, “that the handwritin’ on all of 
em is the same—an’ likewise, them two 
thumbprints is identical. Handwritin’ an’ 
thumbprints don’t lie. If there was ever an 
open and shut case, Stowe—this is it. Why, 
any jury in the world would convict you on 
that evidence—even one that didn’t have you 
already convicted before it was swore in.” 

Stowe’s face had gone dead white again. 
He made one more attempt at defiance. 
“But—TI still maintain that you can’t arrest 
me. You have no authority. TI fight 
extradition with every cent I’ve got in the 
world.” 


“Yeah? Well, believe me, brother— 


money's a damn pore weapon to fight bur- 
lap extradition with.” 

“Burlap extradition! What’s burlap ex- 
tradition?” 

“Tt consists in tunkin’ a man on the skull 
with any. handy blunt instrument, an’ wrop- 
pin’ him in a gunny sack, an’ draggin’ him 
acrost the line. It’s quicker than the other 
kind, havin’ be’n devised to do away with 
red tape.” 

-o “But—it’s illegal! It’s not according to 
law!” 

“That's ondoubtless true. But it’s accord- 
in’ to the way of the North. An’ I'll p'int 
out that it ain’t goin’ to be no hell of a 
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chore. The line ain’t only three-quartets of 
a mile back of here, an’ you'll drag easy 
on the snow.” 

“It’s impossible to pay that bill. I have 
no such amount of cash. Every cent I own 
is invested in a partnership with Sam Bran- 
don—fifty thousand dollars.” 

“That'll be okay. Jest set down there to 
the table an’ Tom’Il loan you his pen. Here’s 
some paper I fetched along from the hotel. 
You jest make out an assignment in full of 
all yer holdin’s to. Tom—lock, stock, an’ 
barrel—so help’e God, an’ we'll call it 
square. Of course, there'll still be the item 
of them odd dollars an’ cents—one thousand 
seven hundred forty-eight dollars and 
ninety-four cents. But Tom’ll have to take 
that out of the profits, if any. An’ before 
you write, I might warn you to look an’ see 
if that there penholder’s clean. If you'd 
done that on a couple of previous occasions, 
you'd be a happier man today, Stowe—an’ 
a richer one, too.” 

The man made the assignment as dictated 
by Black John, signed it, and handed it to 
Tom, who pocketed it. 

“An’ now,” Black John said, “if I was 
you, I’d hit fer the outside as fast as God 
would let me. I’m givin’ you a tip, gratis. 
Don’t never show yer face in Dawson agin. 
If you do, Downey’ll pick up up, shore as 
hell. An’ that there hangin’ down to Big 
Falls will come off as planned. You see, the 
Governor of Minnesota notified the Mounted 
to be on the lookout fer you—jest in case 
somethin’ might happen to me. Downey was 
talkin’ to me an’ Tom about you last evenin’ 
-—claimed he’d prob’ly pick you up today. 
That’s why we snuck up here in sech a hell 
of a hurry—figurin’ it was more to ‘Tom’s 
interest to git his pa’s money back than to 
see you hung. So if I was you, I'd git*goin’.” 

“But —I have no dogs—no food—no 
money!” 

“You kin take Tom’s dogs—an’ there’s 
plenty of grub here in the shack. As fer 
money—you'll have to shift fer yerself—an’ 
i’m warnin’ you—there ain’t but damn few 
banks an’ grain elevators along the road 
you're goin.” 


S THE two headed back toward Daw- 

son, Tom glanced at the big man who 
strode at his side. “Are you really a Unite 
States Marshal?” he asked. : 
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“Hell—no! Whatever put that idee into 
yer head?” 


tt 


that badge you showed Stowe!” 

“Oh, that! Hell, that’s jest a trinket I 
picked up somewheres. A man can’t never 
tell when a little thing like that’ll come in 
handy.” 

“And, another thing—I didn’t know the 
line was anywhere near Indian River.” 

“Tt ain't. You chechakos gits the damned- 
est idees!” 

“But you told Stowe it was only thrée- 
quarters of a mile back of the shack.” 

“Did I? By cripes, Tom, I believe yer 
right! My mistake. I must of thought I was 
up to Cush’s! That’s jest the distance the 
line is from the back door of his saloon!” 

“I don’t know how I can ever thank you 
for what you've done for me. I never in the 
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world could have put that over alone. And 
there didn’t seem to be any legal redress.” 

“There hardly ever is any. But you don’t 
need to thank me. Hell—Porcupine Jack 
was a friend of mine! An’ from what I 
hear you're pretty much of a man yerself.” 

“Will you promise to do me one more 
favor?” 

The big man grinned. “I will, providin’ 
it don’t involve no moral trepitude.” 

Tom laughed. “It don’t. I want you to 
come to our wedding—Sue Brandon’s and 
mine. It'll be on April first. She told me 
she’d promised to marry her dad’s partner 
on that day. And I’m holding her to that 
promise. And I want you to meet my 
wife.” 

“Good fer you, son! Don’t worry, Pll be 
there.” 


THE END 
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HERE the line of blue hills 
shrugged their mist-cloaked 
shoulders against the bright 
evening sky the black-clad 
tider reined his black mount 
in and threw his head back, listening in- 
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tently. Horse and rider made a statuesque 
group silhouetted against the first lucence. of 
the rising moon. The mare was a small, beau- 
tifully-built half-Arab with delicately arch- 
ing neck, small, sensitive, sharp-pointed ears, 
nostrils that flared and quivered at each 


He Would Take That Master Outlaw, the Blaek Wolf, Must First 


. Learn to Sew the Wind Up in a Sack! 
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breath, and great brown luminous eyes. 
Nowhere on her was there any spot of white 
to mar the midnight smoothness of her 
satiny black coat, and against her sable gloss 
the silver mountings of her harness shone 
with starlike brightness. The man was, like 
his steed, all black—black, low-crowned 
sombrero with silver lace about its band and 
brim, short, black tight-fitting jacket 
trimmed with silver embroidery, bell-bot- 
tomed pantaloons slit halfway to the knee 
at the outer seam and laced with silver 
cords. On high-heeled boots of Spanish 
leather he wore star-shaped silver rowels. 

A figure to arrest attention—and fear— 
for though his silver-mounted velvet cos- 
tume aimed him a dandy, the mask of 
black velvet across his face marked him as 
something far more sinister—E/ Lobo 
Negro—The Black Wolf. On his head a 
price of a hundred thousand pesos had been 
placed, and placed in vain, for he who 
would take The Black Wolf must first, to 
quote the Spanish proverb, “learn to sew 
the wind up in a sack.” 

That very morning as the coach from 
Yuma Linda, loaded with a cask of specie 
for the long unpaid soldiers of the presidio 
had thundered down the highway with mule 
bells tinkling and the sun aglint on the brass 
buttons and tall leather shakos of its escort, 
it swung around an elbow curve to find a 
monstrous boulder squarely in its path. The 
guard and outriders dismounted and bent to 
the task of prying it away with crowbars, 
but it was stubborn as a balky mule and 
heavy as a guilty conscience, so it was more 
than half an hour before they had cleared 
a way for the coach. Then: 

“Buenos dias, caballeros—good morning, 
gentlemen,” a pleasant but satirical voice 
greeted, and they looked up from their 
labors to behold a black-clad masked man 
standing on the bluff that overhung the 
roadway. “Your appetite for breakfast 
should be good after your morning exer- 
cise,” he céntinued affably, “and I would 
not delay you. But your speed will be much 
greater if you leave the cask of coin in the 


“Ojos de Dios?’ a dragoon swore and 
reached for a carbine leaning against a 
roadside rock. But his fingers never touched 
it, for the thunder of a pistol drowned his 
curse, and he fell back a reeling step, then 
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dropped to the road like a pole-axed ox, his 
right arm shattered midway between wrist 
and elbow. 

One of the outriders snatched at the horse 
pistol in his belt. A slug ripped through 
his hand and the weapon diattered harm- 
lessly to the tiles. 

Then came a perfect shower of hot lead. 
Not two or three shots, but five, eight, ten 
ploughed into the earth at their feet, and 
the black-clothed figure on the bank above 
them was veiled in a drifting mist of blue 
smoke. 

“Por Dios!” panted one of the troopers. 
“Son revolvedores—they ate revolvers!” 

It was too true. The Black Wolf carried 
the new weapon invented by the Yanqui 
firearms maker, Samuel Colt. Tales of the 
dreadful slaughter the new pistol could in- 
flict had been heard everywhere, but none 
of the troopers had actually seen one, for 
as yet the Mexican army had not adopted it. 
It had been whispered that the pistol fired 
a hundred shots without reloading, and had 
more weight in its blow than any musket. 
A moment since they’d seen a man knocked 
sprawling to the earth by a bullet and the 
blood that spurted from the outrider’s 
smashed hand bore vivid testimony to the 
striking power of the gringo gun. 

“Misericordia — piedad — have mercy; 
show us pity!” begged the four remaining 
troopers and the wounded outrider. “Be 
pleased to spare us, Señor Lobo Negro!” Six 
pairs of hands were raised imploringly, and 
the driver of the coach held his reins in 
one hand and raised the other in mute sup- 
plication. 

The Black Wolf laughed, not gibingly 
nor in mockery, but pleasantly, as if at some 
good jest. “Drive on, amigos,” he gestured 
with the muzzle of a pistol from which 
smoke still trailed in a faint plume. “Drop 
the coin in the roadway, take up your 
wounded and drive on. Go, friends, and 
quickly, or I may change my mind, and—” 

When they had left as fast as beaten 
mules could carry them he cleaned his empty 
pistols carefully and carefully reloaded 
them. The morning had been profitable, 
and no one had been killed. That pleased 
him, for despite the terror which his name 
inspired The Black Wolf was no wanton 
killer, 

But the comandante of San Esteban el 
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Mártir was not pleased. Like all the garri- 
son, he had þeen unpaid almost a year, his 


money was long since exhausted and his, 


credit badly frayed. Moreover, there was a 
certain dark-eyed señorita at the Cantina de 
las dos Palomas who had recently denied 
him her vivid smiles and luscious red lips, 
preferring, naturally enough, to give her 
tume to rich young ranchers who could 
punctuate their words of love with the sweet 
clink of gold and silver coin. 

So Don Señor Miguel de Cortez y Palma, 
captain of dragoons and comandante of San 
Esteban el Matir swore volubly for half 
an hour in a language whose richness in 
profanity is equalled only by its wealth of 
nastiness and ordered out his whole com- 
mand, his Indian trackers and the blood- 
hounds that were kept to trail prisoners 
escaped from the calabozo and such dull- 
witted peons as attempted to run off from 
their masters, for though the Constitution 
forbade slavery, the great land-owners had 
devised the scheme of keeping their laborers 
constantly in debt so they could be hunted 
and returned as absconding delinquents if 
they sought to leave the land where they 
drudged without wages from sunup to sun- 
set. 


g Nees Black Wolf had filled his purse with 
coins from the cask, cached the rest in 
a convenient place, and headed for an inn 
where he could put his horse up and change 
the costume that was his trade-mark. After 
that he'd mingle with the citizens and sol- 


_ diers unknown and unsuspected, for none 


of his victims had ever seen his face, and 
in ordinary dress he was as little like E? 
Lobo Negro as Robin Hood in court cos- 
tume would have resembled the outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest. 

He was in no hurry, for he did not wish 
to reach his destination until sunset, so when 
he came to a small stream that murmured 
through a patch of rustling woodland he 
took the saddle from his mare and bent 
above the placid water to refresh himself. 

The face that looked back at him from 
the natural mirror of the brooklet was that 
of a man in his late twenties or early thirties, 
bronzed from exposure to wind and sun, 
with a wide, pleasant mouth defined by a 
thin pencil-line of black mustache and the 
tiniest suggestion of a beard, a mere in- 
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verted exclamation point of hair beneath 
his lower lip. The black hair that grew well 
forward at his temples and dipped into a 
widow’s peak on his forehead curled crisply, 
and the eyes beneath the straight black 
brows were smoky gray. Just now they 
sparkled with amusement, but it was not 
hard to tell that they could freeze into a 
hardness cold and unyielding as ice. It was 
a face that negatived his costume, it might 
have been that of an Englishman—more 
probably an Irishman—certainly it was not 
either Mexican or Spanish. And the English 
words he spoke with an American accent 
harmonized as perfectly with his features 
as they clashed with his clothing: “Who'd 
think that ten years ago you kept books in 
the Peck’s Slip Savings Bank, and didn’t 
know if you were more afraid of old Ryer- 
son than you were in love with his daughter 
or not? What’s become of that John Bar- 
low? Where’s the lad who went to Sunday 
School and stayed to church so he could 
watch the flowers nodding on Miss Sallie 
Ryerson’s bonnet from the gallery, John 
Barlow? Where did they bury the boy who 
ate porridge without sugar for his break- 
fast and went without his luncheon so he 
could save a hundred dollars from his wages 
and screw up his courage to ask Sallie to 
marry him?” 

The face that looked at him from the 
brooklet seemed to take on sharper lines. 
The pleasant, smiling mouth grew thinner, 
straighter, and the eyes hardened. There 
was an edge to his voice as he answered the 
self-addressed questions: “They killed him 
in the fo’castle of the slave ship Janet Snow- 
den when they'd shanghaied him aboard 
her; they buried him at sea with the dead 
slaves they tossed to the sharks when cholera 
hit the ship on the run from Daga to Rio. 
They— Shut up, you fool!” he told himself 
sharply. “There's no use crying over spilled 
milk or mooning over old times. Sallie 
Ryerson’s forgotten that you ever lived, and 
so has everybody else in New York, except 
pethaps Mrs. McGonigle. You owed her 
two’ weeks’ board when you were shang- 
haied, and there’s not much chance old Ry- 
erson would pay her out of your deposit in 
his bank. Forget about all that. John Bar- 
low’s dead, and so is Sallie Ryerson, as far 
as you're concerned. You're The Black 
Wolf. You robbed the Yuma Linda stage 
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today, remember? There's a price upon your 
head and—tight now you're sleepy as the 
devil, and going to take a nap!” Rolling 
himself in his black-and-silver serape he 
couched his cheek on a bent arm and in 
another moment slept as peacefully as if 
he’d never held a stage-coach up or robbed 
a hacienda or played ducks and drakes with 
death while half the soldiers in the provinc 
rode hot on his trail. 


HE sun was sliding down the western 

sky when he awakened to a sudden 
sense of apprehension. At first he could 
not say if he had started at some unfamiliar 
sound, or what it might have been, but 
instinctively he felt he was in peril. Deep 
in his inner consciousness a vague, intangi- 
ble tocsin was sounding an alarm. 

He lay listening intently, scarcely breath- 
ing. It was quiet in the woodland. Quiet, 
but not noiseless; the air was filled with 
small noises, the murmur of the insects wav- 
ane about the blossoms, the cheeping of 

Í birds that foraged in the grass and 
branches, the trickle of the brooklet on its 
bed of mossy gravel—sounds so familiar as 
to be only parts of the woods quiet, and to 
be only half-heard, as one half-hears the 
ticking of a clock. 

Then suddenly he was aware of it, and a 
prickling sensation, as of a sudden chill, ran 
up his arms and across his neck. Above the 
throaty murmur of the wood pigeons busy 
with their lovemaking there rose another 
sound, as faint and slender as a strand of 
spider-web, but unmistakable. The baying 
of a hound. 

It was so faint that he could scarcely hear 
it, but as he strained his ears it came again. 
A low moaning, almost like the whining 
hum of a wild bee, that grew in volume 
steadily, mounting higher and higher, then 
ended with a yelp, ceased altogether, then 
began again. 

He knew the brutes that trailed him. Not 
the wrinkle-browed and gentle-eyed blood- 
hounds of the north who, when they found 
their quarry, were playful as puppies and 
almost harmless as kittens, but sabuesos, 

. gteat, savage beasts cross-bred from hunting 
hounds and Cuban mastiffs, with the keen 


scent, speed and persistence of the first and, 


the great bulk and ferocity of the second. 
A man run down by one of them would be 
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in as great danger as if attacked by a cougar, 
and when they ran in a pack—! 

“Querida — sweetheart!” he whistled 
softly to his grazing mare. “Aqui, novia— 
come here, darling.” Quickly he swung the 
saddle to her back, made the cinch fast, and 
adjusted halter and bridle. “Your heels 
Must save us both, now, novia,’ he whis- 
pered as he touched her flanks with his 
towels. “Vaya, anda—go quickly!” 

The black mare fairly skimmed the turf 
as she ran with her neck extended and nos- 
trils flaring. The miles reeled off behind 
her pounding hoofs, three, five, a dozen. 
Then she slacked her pace a little and her 
proud head lowered. Nothing foaled:could 
keep the mad speed at which she had run 
indefinitely, and her breath came faster and 
her sides were heaving as she almost 
stumbled to her knees. 

“Pobrecita mia—poor little thing!” The 
Black Wolf drew in the bridle, slowing her 
to a walk, and looked around him with in- 
tently narrowed eyes. To his right clattered 
a small stream, bawling noisily on jagged 
rocks, but with a smooth and shallow ford 
some half mile away. Beyond the stream 
there rose a high knoll terminating in a 
saw-tooth ridge, and back of that there 
sloped a long grassy savana which reached 
to a dense woods some miles away. The 
hill-top made a natural fortress, for the 
deep, swift stream with its sharp-pointed 
boulders was impassable except at the ford. 
The dogs were gaining on him rapidly, their 
baying was so loud and strong it came to 
him almost continuously, though as yet he 
could not see the brutes. The soldiers would 
not be far behind, he knew. His mount 
was so winded she could not go another 
mile at any speed, and if he let her travel 
slowly they were sure to overtake him; if 
he hurried her she’d fall dead in her tracks 
from exhaustion. “I think that we shall 
stand and fight it out right here, dulcinea,” 
he told the mare. “Forward, sweetheart, 
only to the top of the hill. It is not far.” 

The spent mare paused to suck a draught 
of cool brook-water, then, refreshed, 
scrambled to the hilltop. “Abajo—down!” 
her rider ordered as he slipped fram the 
saddle. “Rest thee on the-soft grass and get 
thy strength back, little one. There will be 
enough of running to do later, I’m afraid.” 

From the crest of the hill he looked back 
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on the trail by which he'd come. Already 
the dogs were in view, eight mighty tawny 
brutes with black markings, each almost 
large as a calf, running in close formation, 
noses to the earth, tails up. As they drew 
nearer their speed increased, for the trail 
grew warmer every foot, and they were 
scenting on the run. At last the leader of 
the pack, a scarred and cunning veteran, 
threw his head back and uttered a deep- 
throated bay. He had sighted the quarry 
and gave tongue to a wild view-halloo, 
leaping forward as if he had been loosed 
from a leash. The other dogs took up the 
wild triumphant chorus, speeding onward 
with great leaps, no longer running by the 
scent, but with their bloodshot, savage eyes 
fixed on their prey. 

Now they had reached the ford and 
splashed into the water, now they were at 
the lower slope of the hill, no longer in 
formation, but scattered in a sort of skir- 
mish line and running with the silence of 
assassins. 

There were twelve shots in his revolvers, 
but the odds were far from being in his 
favor. Thirty yards was about the limit of 
effective range for the pistols, there were 
eight dogs running with the speed of an 
ill wind, and they were spread out in an arc 
of more than sixty yards span. He would 
have to fire eight teliing shots before they 
could run ninety feet or grapple hand-to- 
fang with at least one of them. Drawing 
the long curved sword that swung against 
his left leg from its scabbard he thrust it 
point-down in the earth before him, then, 
pistols ready, waited the assault. 


H” HAD not long to wait. It was almost 
incredible, the speed with, which the 
great beasts rushed up the slope. In a mo- 
ment they were in range and he fired at the 
leader of the pack, catching him in the 
brisket and knocking him over like a ten- 
pin. The other seven took no notice of 
their comtrade’s fall, but, eyes agleam, foam 
dripping from their jowls, came rushing on. 

Nimbly and gracefully as a dancer he 
swung himself in a short arc, fiting bullet 
after bullet at the charging pack. Hound 
after hound went down, but on the others 
came, no more intimidated by their mates’ 
deaths than if each had been alone upon 
the quest. He had missed five shots, killed 
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five and wounded one of the brutes so it 
lay writhing on the grass, but even in its 
death-throes it attempted to get near enough 
to close with him, wriggling, twisting and 
crawling up the slope while blood dripped 
from its gaping mouth and low whines 
mingled with its panting breath. 

The two remaining members of the pack 
were old, skilled campaigners, used to clos- 
ing with their quarry when it stood at bay. 
One charged him from the front, the other 
circled round to leap upon him from the 
side. is . 

He fired his last remaining bullet at the 
brute that advanced from the front, heard 
the wough! the beast gave as the slug tore 
through its right foreleg and crippled it, 
and hurled his empty pistol straight at the 
great buff-and-black head as the dog came 
on, limping painfully, but not disabled by 
its wound. 

The animals leaped at him like twin 
missiles from a double-barreled gun, one 
from the front, the other from the left, 
with their quarry as the apex of their tri- 
angle. 

He had snatched his sword out of the 
earth and dragged his bowie knife from its 
sheath, and as the dogs launched their as 
sault he dropped back a pace, half turning 
in his stride so that the beast upon his left 
was nearer than its fellow. The creature ut- 
tered a low growl, sank almost flat against 
the earth and then leaped straight for his 
throat. But in the instant that it paused 
to poise itself for the spring the man shifted 
his sword point, lowering it and thrusting ` 
upward as the great brute leaped, so that 
the sharp steel struck the catapulting mon- 
ster just behind the point where legs and 
body joined, and man’s weight and dog’s 
leap blended to give greater power to the 
thrust, and fur and hide and belly were 
tipped open like a canvas sack slashed with 
a knife, and blood and entrails gushed out 
as the hound rolled on the ground, yelping 
in a high falsetto that was absolutely terri- 
fying coming from its great barrel of a 

foat. 

He had no time to catch his breath. The 
wounded beast was on him even as its -fel- 
low fell, pr ee the cloth of his a 
give way with a sha ing rip as lon 
fangs fixed in tt. Oaly itt mre sate 
forefoot had prevented the great brute from 
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making a full leap and fastening its, teeth 
in his throat, In an instant man and dog 
were wrestling on the grass. 

Nineteen out of twenty men would have 
fought to free their arms from the hound’s 
mouth as they fell underneath its charge, 
but The Black Wolf was the twentieth. In- 
stead of striving to wrench free from the 
great jaws that clamped upon his sleeve, he 
bent his elbow till his muscles knotted into 
a hard joint and thrust the point of his bent 
arm as far as he could into the gaping 
mouth. The beast must free its fangs in 
order to be able to bite him a second time, 
and to do this it dragged away from the 
gagging elbow thrust into its mouth. 

Thus for a moment they were still, the 
man flat on his back with the beast stand- 
ing over him, its forefeet planted each side 
of his shoulders, hind feet straining at the 
ground to drag loose from the arm that 
pressed between its jaws. And in that split 
second of stillness The Black Wolf struck. 
His bowie knife flashed upward, fleshing 
half its blade in the beast’s brisket, then 
dragged backward toward the hind legs, 
cutting through the beast’s soft, unprotected 
under-belly to the groin, then turning to 
shear a transverse cut actoss the slashed 
stomach. 

The hound’s cry heightened to a scream 
of pure anguish as the knife pierced skin 
and flesh and entrails, and the man drew 
up his knees, kicked upward with both feet 
and thrust the dying beast away. 

His jacket was in tatters and blood stained 
his fine white linen shirt, but it was the 
blood of his brute adversaries. Except for 
damage which a tailor could repair—or re- 
place—he had suffered little injury, but he 
was shaking like a leaf in a wind storm 
as he regained his feet and looked across 
the rolling country whence the hounds had 
come. “Carrajo!” he exclaimed as he raised 


his left hand to shade his eyes. “Los otros ` 


perros—the other dogs!” 


pone in close formation, sunlight 
piinting on their polished buttons and 
tall leather 0s, cathe a squadron of 
dragoons—fifty soldiers mad with lust of 
the chase and seething with resentment at 
the man who had appropriated their pay. 
The Black Wolf grinned, but there was 
little humor in the gtimace that bared his 
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teeth. Since he began riding the highways 
he had shaken dice with death a hundred 
times and more, but this time it seemed that 
the dice were loaded and his chances of a 
lucky throw slim. 

He hurried to his mount, withdrew the 
carbine from the long holster hanging from 
the right side of the saddle just beneath the 
stirrup and tore the cartridge box open, 
emptying its contents in his hand. Then, 
once more at the crest of the hill, he laid 
the cartridges before him in a row. 

At the head of the column of dragoons 
two men in peon dress rode shaggy mus- 
tangs. Indian trackers, keen on the trail as 
the bloodhounds he had fought, they were, 
and he could see they followed the dogs’ 
trail so easily that they were not obliged to 
slow their horses from a gallop as they read 
the track the hounds had left. 

The leader of the dragoons raised his 
hand to signal a halt, his second in com- 
mand rode up for a brief consultation, then 
the column deployed in a long line, carbines 
were unslung, and they came forward again 
at a trot. For a moment they paused at the 
rushing stream, drew into column again, 
then trotted toward the ford. 

“This is it!” he told himself as he raised 
his heavy carbine to his shoulder, glanced 
along the sights and squeezed the trigger. 
The weapon was a zindnadel, one of the 
famous needle guns invented by Professor 
Johann von Dreyse, which later were to 
wreak such dreadful havoc when Prussia 
ctushed Austria in seven weeks of warfare. 
It was breech-loading, firing a conical bul- 
let encased in a paper cartridge with the 
powder charge and the detonator was ex- 
ploded by the firing pin or “needle” which 
passed through the charge. This made load- 
ing quicker, for it was unnecessary to stop 
and bite the cartridge, ram it home and 
place a firing-cap beneath the hammer. 
Moreover, it could kill at a range of a 


thousand yards—more than twice as far as 


any other military weapon then available. 
The German rifle gave a vicious crack and 
the sergeant riding to the left of the com- 
mander threw his arms up with a scream 
and fell from his saddle. 

Consternation swept the column of dra- 
goons. “Gwardaos—look out! . Esta la 
rayada del diablo—it is the devil's rifle he 
uses!” 
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While The Black Wolf drew the breech 
lock of his rifle back and thrust a fresh 
load into the firing chamber the dragoons 
recovered somewhat from their panic. At 
the commandante’s cry of “Adelante—for- 
ward!” they strung out into a file and dashed 
at the natrow ford, the water splashing up 
about their horses’ fetlocks. 

Crack! The ziindnadel discharged a sec- 
ond shot and the foremost horse reared up 
on its hind legs, then crashed backwards, 
falling heavily against the mount behind it 
so it lost its footing and fell floundering in 
the waist-deep water while its rider dung to 
the saddle and cried lustily on all the saints 
for succor. The flailing hoofs of the half- 
drowning, panic-stricken beast knocked an- 
other mustang’s feet from under it, and in 
a moment the ford boiled with wild con- 
fusion. “Atrás, por el amor de Dios—back 
for the love of God!” the dragoons shouted 
while their commander raged and swore 
and waved his saber futilely. 

“Forward, you dogs!” he screamed. “He 
is but one and you are half a hundred. 
Charge! Rush him! He cannot kill more than 
three or four of you before—” 

“Even so, my captain,” broke in a ser- 
geant, “but which of us will be among that 
three or four? Will you lead us in single 
file through the ford and up the hill against 
a man armed with that devil’s gun?” 

“Vdlgame Dios!” swore the comandante. 
“I—’ his blustering retort failed under the 
old sergeant’s ironical gaze. “Get back to 
shore, you filthy cowards. Fall in—form 
ranks!” _ 

The ttoopers reined their mounts into 
formation and the captain turned on them 
with blazing eyes. “You dogs and sons of 
dogs!” he shouted. “You craven, dastardly 

ltroons—” 

A rifle’s sharp report sounded from the 
hilltop and the commander clutched his 
shoulder with a scream of frightened rage. 
“Back—tetreat—draw out of range!” he 
shouted. + “I am wounded—I am dying—” 

The troop turned tail and galloped back 
some fifty yards and the commander slid 
from his saddle and lay down on the ground 
while his lieutenant and the old sergeant 
bent over him. “No es posible—no puede 
—it is impossible, he could not do it!” 
he moaned. “There is no gun that shoots 
so far—”" 
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Crack! From the hilltop came another 
sharp report, and the man holding the horses 
of the captain, the lieutenant and the ser- 
geant gave a yell of pain and slid from his 
saddle, blood soaking through the right leg 
of his breeches. “Az, ai!” he wailed as he 
fell stumbling to the ground. “I am un- 
done! I swoon! I die!” His cries of dismay 
were echoed by his comrades. They were a 
full eight hundred yards from their quarry 
—more than three times the farthest range 
of their own escopetas—yet he picked them 
off as calmly as a marksman shooting 
pigeons. With a clatter of accoutrement 
they retreated another hundred yards, tak- 
ing their wounded with them. 

The Black Wolf thrust another cartridge 
in his gun, glanced down his sights and 
pressed his trigger for another shot, then 
stopped himself in the act. He could wound 
a few more of them, possibly kill them, but 
the result would be the same in the end. ~ 
Already the shadows were growing longer. 
In another hour it would be twilight, full 
dark in two hours. Then— 


Te comandante sat propped up against 
a stone, the Indian trackers and his ser- 
geant and lieutenant gathered around him. 
They seemed in earnest conversation and 
The Black Wolf wondered idly if it were 
worth while to send a shot into the” group 
to demoralize them, then thought better of 
it. It would only make them draw a little 
farther off, and one or two—or five or ten 
—less opponents would make small differ- 
ence when the final showdown came. 
Presently he saw the lieutenant salute and 
walk to his horse. With the Indian track- 
ers riding to his right and left he set off 
downstream at a canter, followed by some 
thirty dragoons. The rest dismounted, teth- 
ered their horses, and with unslung carbines 
watched the hilltop where he lay waiting. 
He understood the strategem as well as 
if he had participated in their council. Some 
ten miles to the west there was anothei 
ford. The dragoons under the lieutenant 
could reach it in an hour or less, cross over, 
circle round and take him from the rear 
before dark. Meanwhile the men remaining 
under the command of the wounded captain - 
would watch his position. If he attempted 
to retreat they would rush him, if he made 
bold to ride toward them they would over- 
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whelm him, if he waited till the party un- 
der the lieutenant had crossed the lower 
ford—“Tied down, pos Dios!” he mut- 
tered. “John Barlow, they have got you 
tethered like a sheep waiting for the 
butcher!” 

But had they? He had a trick or two 
left in his bag. Perhaps— 

Slipping down the far side of the hill he 
lay with the barest tip of his sombrero 
showing over the ridge, then drew his watch 
out of his pocket. He'd wait fifteen min- 
utes, then—— 

The long hand of the watch moved across 
the dial slowly. Five, ten, twelve minutes 
it registered. The waiting soldiers grew 
restless. One of them pointed to the tip 

„of the hat showing motionless upon the hill 
crest, whispered something to the man next 
him and turned toward the sergeant, seem- 
ing to ask a question. For a moment they 
stood at gaze, then, with carbines at the 
ready, advanced toward the ford. 

Barlow waited till they reached the water 
and began to wade. Then deliberately he 
took aim and fired. The first man in the 
line spun round, threw up his arms and stag- 
gered back against the next. The whole 
party wheeled in a panic-stricken right- 
about and raced back toward the main com- 
mand, but before they reached it the rifle 
had cracked again and another soldier top- 
pled over, falling on his face and lying 
still. 

Three times the process was repeated. 
Three times The Black Wolf waited motion- 
less until a scouting party left the dragoons’ 
ranks, held his fire until they reached the 
ford, then khocked down one or two before 
they could complete a retreat. And each 
time the interval between the attacks became 
longer. | 

At last, when he had waited almost 
twenty minutes without any movement com- 
ing from the dragoons, he slipped off his 
hat, fixed it on‘a stick and lay waiting. It 
was almost twilight now and it would be 
hard to shoot accurately. “I'll just give em 
one for luck,” he grinned, took careful aim 
and fired. A soldier squatting on the grass 

ve a grunt of surprised pain, ed both 
foii B his dite ghd siting: san lieing. 

“Dios y el diablo—God and the devil!” 
screatned the commander. “We are still in 
his range. Lift me up, some of you; carry 
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me away, or I shall be murdered before they 
take him!” 

“And that should give you something to 
think about for a while, Señor Coman- 
dante,” grinned The Black Wolf as he 
slipped down the steep hillside to his horse, 
leaving his empty hat to stand sentry on 
the hilltop. 

“Up, sweetheart!” he whispered to his 
mare as he reached her. “Softly, step softly, 
little darling. We must not let them hear 
the pounding of your hoofs.” 

The black mare: seemed to understand 
perfectly, and sis al quietly as a belled cat 
till she had reached the level land that 
stretched beyond the bottom of the hill. 
“Now, novia mia, show them what thou 
canst. do!” he touched her gleaming sides 
with his towels. “Thy heels must save 
our necks this day!” 


A comes quarters of an hour later he had 
reached the dense woodland and slacked 
his breakneck pace. Two hours later, as the 
new moon rose above the distant moun- 
tains with the graceful audacity of youth, he 
rode along the broad highway toward San 
Pablo. 

The hounds were dead, the soldiery had 
felt The Black Wolf's fangs and would be 
licking their wounds for some time. He 
had nothing to engage his attention but 
dinner—and he was empty as a kettle-drum. 
“Forward, sweetheart,” he told his mare, 
“we break our fast within the hour, and by 
the shining face of Gabriel I'm ready to do 
full justice to a meal.” Softly he began to 
sing: 

“One day in God’s name 
I left Havana— 
No one saw me go 
Unless it were myself—” 


“Dios mio!” he exclaimed softly as his” 
mare shied violently from a dark shape at 
the roadside. “Esto que es—” his hand 
dropped to the pistol at his right hip, but 
loosed its grip as he saw that it was a woman 
kneeling at a wayside shrine, so sunk in 
prayer that she did not realize he loomed 
over her, 

“Santisima Maria Magdalena,” she be- 
sought with clasped hands as she looked 
upward to the image of the Magdalene. 
“Have pity on one who has recourse to thee! 
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You, too, have suffered; you, too, know 
what it is to give yourself for love—oh, 


grant that by the mortification of my suffer- ` 


ing I may find forgiveness for my sin. O 
Santisima—” she shook with retching sobs 
and beat her breast with her clenched fists, 
bending till her brow was in the roadside 
dust. “Me miserable!” 

He threw a leg across his saddle bow and 
dropped down to the roadway beside her. 
“Your pardon, Señorita, for disturbing 
your devotions,” he apologized, “but I could 
not help overhearing your prayer.” He 
smiled, and all the hardness went out of his 
face. “The blessed saints, and even the 
good God Himself, use human instruments 
to work their will, you know—” 

She turned on him wide-eyed, startled. 
“Wh—who are you?” she faltered. 

“Cascaras, Senorita, sometimes I hardly 
know myself. Some call me John Barlow, 
but they are few. Most call me”—he hesi- 
tated for a moment, then laughed a hard, 
metallic chuckle—“E/ Lobo Negro—The 
Black Wolf.” 

“Valgame Dios! The Black Wolf?” she 
drew back in sudden trembling fright. “But 
no, Señor, you surely jest. You are not he. 
You could not be! You wear no vizard; he 
is always masked. They say his face is so 
hideous he dare not let anyone see it—” 

“Then by the bones of sainted Paul and 
Timothy, they lie!” he answered with an- 
other laugh. “I am surely The Black Wolf 
—somewhat the worse for wear after a busy 
day, but wholly at your service, Señorita.” 

His pleasantry evoked no answering 
smile. She was studying him thoughtfully, 
eyes wide, one finger to her lips. At last: 
“If you are truly The Black Wolf perhaps 
you can help me. They say that you are 
subtle as a fox and full of strategems and 

ile” 

“Ah, now they tell the truth,” he agreed. 
“Indeed, my head is full of schemes and 
strategems as my stomach is empty—” 

“Ai! Esta Vd. sin haber cenado—Oh, you 
have not supped, Señor?” 

“Ni comoda, ni almuerzo—not break- 
fasted nor dined,” he denied with another 
smile. “Can you in charity tell me where I 
may find food?” 

“But of course, Señor,” She rose from 
her knees and laid her hand on his arm. 
“My home is but a little distance, and I, like 
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you, have not supped. If you will do me 
the honor—” 

Her house was little more than a peas- 
ant’s hut, but scrupulously neat and clean. 
White-walled and red-roofed.it was, with 
flowers blooming at the door and a grape 
arbor hung with purpling fruit behind. “My 
home and all therein are yours, Señor,” she 
announced formally as she dropped him a 
sweeping curtsey. “Wait but a little mo- 
ment and I'll have such poor provender as 
I can provide ready.” 

Charcoal smoldered in a copper brazier 
and she fanned it with a palm leaf till its . 
ash-gray blossomed into red, and set cop- 
per and earthenware utensils on its grating. 
In a moment the aroma of boiling lamb stew 
filled the room and chocolate frothed up in 
the pot. She lit two candles at the brazier 
and swept a coarse cotton cloth across the 
table. “Quedarse Vd. un poco—wait a mo- 
ment,” she commanded almost gaily as she 
hurried preparations for the oa “You are 
a tonic, Señor Black Wolf. An hour ago 
I felt that I could never stomach food again, 
now, por Dios, I am hungry as a shark.” 

He looked about the room as candlelight. 
expelled the shadows. It was furnished 
sparsely in the Mexican manner. The floor 
was pounded clay strewn with bright-col- 
ored rugs of Indian weave. There were a 
table and a few chairs of stout dark wood, 
and on one whitewashed wall a wooden 
shelf on which a row of books stood. This 
and a barbarically-bright rug, plus a little 
relicario in which a cup of fresh field- 
flowers stood before a tiny statue of the 
Blessed Virgin were all the ornaments. 


IS hostess seemed to fit into the room as 
perfectly as a picture in its frame. Her 
costume consisted of two garments, a white 
blouse or chemise of cotton decorated with 
bright red and blue and yellow embroidery 
at the edges and left open at the throat, and 
below this a short, full skirt or petticoat of 
alternately striped red, green and yellow, 
reaching halfway to her ankles. On un- 
stockinged feet she wore hyaraches, or san- 
dals of plaited rawhide, and about her neck 
was hung a strand of braided human nair 
from which a little golden crucifix de- 
pended. At first glance she might have been 
taken for a labradora or peasant girl, but a 
second look would have corrected the mis- 
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take. The fine, white delicacy of her hands 
and feet showed she was not one used to 
laboring in field or house, her face was 
beautifully patrician, pure Spanish, with no 
trace of Indian cross-breeding. Black hair 
shone smoothly back from a magnolia-white 
forehead, her black eyes were wide-set, with 
drooping lids and haughty brows, her lips 
were full and red, a: little mocking in their 
curve, more than a little proud. “What the 
deuce?” he wondered. “Is this a masquer- 
ade, or what? She dresses like a peona and 
lives in a two-room cabin, but if she’s not 
an aristécratica I never saw one.” 

Her summons cut through his puzzled 
thoughts. “Come, Señor, the poor food is 
ready. If you will do me the great honor 
of partaking—” 

The meal concluded she produced a pack 
of corn-husk-wrapped czgarritos which they 
first unwrapped, then rewrapped and 
lighted at the brazier. “And now, Señorita? 
You said that I might be of some small 
service to you?” He raised questioning 
brows. 

She crossed one knee upon the other, 
rested her elbow on it and crouched her 
chin on a small fist. “I am not certain, 
Senor,” she expelled twin columns of smoke 
from her slim nostrils. “I doubt if anyone 
can really help me, but if help is really pos- 
` sible The Black Wolf would be most likely 
to give it. I am Guadalupe Joaquina Cosmé 
y Teran—” 

“I knew it!” he exclaimed. “I was cer- 
tain of it—” : 

“Dios mio! Of what, Señor? That I 
was—” 

“No, Señorita, I had no idea who you 
were, but I was certain that you were no 
` peasant girl in spite of your dress—” 

“Oh?” She glanced down at her brief 
costume. “It is that of my country-women, 
Senor, Good, decent women, wives and 
mothers—” i 

“Of course, but not the sort of a gentle- 
woman—such as you are obviously—wears.” 

An odd expression came into her face, a 
look of almost challenging hauteur, as if 
she took pride in her humble dress. “If it 
is good enough for them—” she began 
hotly, then stopped herself, with a smile. 
“But you do not understand. My father was 
a profesor—a teacher. Though we are pure 
Spanish stock and have been since the be- 


ginning, he was an ardent patriot, and left 
his books and school to ride with Itutbide 
in °21. But when the victory was won and 
independence achieved Don Augustino de- 
clared himself emperor. This was not -what 
we had fought for. We wanted freedom, 
not only from Spain, but from the tyranny 
of crowns, a government in which all the 
people should be, as they are in the United 
States, created equal with inalienable rights 
to ‘life, liberty and the pursuits of happi- 
ness.’ So when the common people revolted 
in 1824 my father was once more on their 
side. The hacendados—the great land-own- 
ers—were on our side, too, but not from 
any love of liberty. Por Dios, no! They 
raised the standard of revolt because they 
did not want to pay their taxes, and when 
Don Augustino was driven out they put 
their own puppets in power. How much 
better is the common peon’s lot today? Has 
he freedom? You know that he has not! 
Slavery is forbidden by the Constitution, but 
the peon slaves from dawn to dark without 
wages because his patrón holds him in the 
bondage of debt. If he revolts he is shot by 
the soldiers. If he tries to run away he is 


.tracked down with savage dogs—” 


“You're telling me?” he interrupted with 
a grim smile. “I was pursued by eight of 
them this morning.” 

“And you escaped?” she asked incredu- 
lously. “But how?” 

“By killing them, Señorita.” 

“Maravilloso!” She clapped her hands 
like a delighted child. “Oh, Señor Lobo 
Negro, we can indeed use you in our cause!” 

He drew his brows down in a frown. Em- 
broilment in a revolution was the last thing 
he wanted. “But your own trouble, Sefo- 
rita?” ; 

“Ah, yes. I did forget. My father tried 
to help the common men, the labradores, 
and when peaceful means had failed he led 
them in revolt.” A change came over her 
face. The animation drained from it. and 
tears made her black eyes grow dim and 
clouded. “They shot him; shot him like a 
dog beside his open grave, and with his lat- 
est breath he cried ‘Viva Méjico! Viva Lib- 
ertad!’—Long live Mexico and Liberty! 

“Ai! But there were others to take up the 
fight! Don José Puntas, my _ bethrothed, 
raised a band of gzerilleros and began to 
harry them—alas, Sefor: they’ve taken him 
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and in two days they shoot him as they did 
my father unless” —tears made her black 
eyes magnificent, and she hesitated, stum- 
bled on a word, then went on resolutely — 
“unless I give myself to Don Luis Blanco 
de Nobles, colonel-commander of the mili- 
tary district.” 

“Carramba! But has he not already a 

“Three of them, Señor. One is a lovely 
lady, of Castille, one a mestiza beauty, one 
` an Indian girl scarce past her thirteenth 
birthday. All but the first were married to 
him by an unfrocked priest—” 

“Precisamente, Senorita, one understands 
perfectly.” He nodded. Characteristically he 
was more interested in the practicality than 
in the ethics of the situation. “Will this 
Don Luis keep his word?” 


HE spread her narrow hands and 
shrugged her sloping shoulders. 
“Quien sabe? I am not sure that he will let 
my José go, but I am very certain he will 
shoot him if I do not accede—” 

“And where is Don José confined?” 

“In the cabildo, the fortress-prison at 

San Julio.” 
. He nodded again, eyes narrowed in in- 
tent thought. “Isee. That stands upon the 
Rio Verde, does it not, just where the ferry 
crosses to the town?” 

“Si, Senor. That is so.” 

He nodded a third time. “Were all of 
Don José’s men captured with him, or has 
he followers at large?” 

“They took him in an ambush, Senor. 
Some eight or ten of his men were with 
him. Those they shot at once when they 
had taken them. The rest—some forty or 
fifty—hide in their houses or the woods, 
leaderless and helpless.” 

“Humph. Poor material, but we must do 
the best we can with what we have. Is not 
tomorrow market-day at San Julio?” 

“It is, Sefor, but why—” 

“No matter. Can you send a messenger 
to round them up? You can? Good! Have 
them meet me here an hour before day- 
break, armed with such weapons as they can 
secure, and every man with a machete in 
addition to his other arms. Have all who 
-can come mounted, and at least half of them 
bring women’s magnas and rebozos.” 

She ticked the items off on her slim fin- 
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with wide- 
“It shall be as you say, 


gets while she looked at him 
eyed amazement. 
Senor, but why—” 

He cut her question short with a raised 
hand. “The less you know the less you can 
be forced to tell if—if things go wrong, 
Senorita. I see your sleeping accommoda- 
tions are strained, so with your gracious 
leave I will pass the night in your stable 
with my mare. Buenas noches, Senorita.” 
He made her a profound bow. 

“Senor Lobo Negro”—she swept to the | 
floor in a deep curtsey as she gave him her 
hand to kiss—"pasa Vd. noche buena— 
Señor Black Wolf, may you pass a pleas- 
ant night.” 


À GROUP of twelve or fourteen peasant 
women trudged along the road to San 
Julio in the dusk of early morning. All 
were swathed to the feet in magnas or blan- 
ket capes, all hooded in rebozos, or shawls, 
and every one walked with a wicker tray of 
melons, peppers or mangoes on her head of 
a hanniper of fruits and vegetables strapped 
to her shoulders. Oddly enough, they walked 
in silence or conversed in whispers instead 
of gossipping shrilly as was the market 
woman’s usual custom. 

When they reached the cabildo of San 
Julio two of them stepped into the leaky 
scow that did duty for ferry, while the others 
gathered in a whispering knot at the gates ' 
of the fort. .“Tengo-espacio para dos mas 
—I have room for two more,” the fetryman 
cried sharply as his passengers lagged at the 
gates. “Anda—hurry—if you want to ride 
with me—” 

The women paid him no attention and he 
shoved off from the shore with a shrug of 
resignation. Women were weird creatures, 
anyway. If they wished to stop and gossip 
on the river bank and make themselves late 
for the market it was no affair of his, por 
Dios— 

“Que es—what goes on here?” he cried 
shrilly as something sharp and cold bored 
into his back just beneath his left shoulder 
blade. 

One of his passengers had edged herself 
along the plank seat till she was directly be- 
hind him, while the other one had risen and 
stood with her body between him and the 
fort. “Señor, if you love life you will do 


as we say,” the woman standing in front of 
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him hdpe on in a decidedly unfeminine 
voice. “When you have reached the farther 
bank you will pretend to stumble and drop 
your pole into the water —” 

“Drop my pole in the river? Is that the 
way a veteran ferryman behaves? I should 
be laughed off of the river —” 

“Unless you do exactly as we say you 
will be in the river, Señor, and with a hole 
sufficient to let your life out bored in your 
back. Of course, if you desire to see the 
blessed angels it is no affair of ours, but—” 

The ferryman obeyed the order to the 

letter. 
Meanwhile one of the market women ap- 
proached the sentry standing at the gate. 
“Una naranja, Senor—an orange, Senor?” 
she.asked as she drew a golden sphere from 
her basket. “Son muy grato y jugoso—they 
are very sweet and juicy.” 

“Muchas gracias, little one,” the soldiet 
grinned as he received the fruit. “A sweet 
and juicy orange, and perhaps an even 
sweeter, juicier kiss?” He laid his hand on 
her rebozo to draw it aside. “Come, do not 
be so coy with—waugh!” His choking ex- 
clamation ended half begun, for another 
woman had crept up behind him and driven 
a stiletto into his back between the shoul- 
ders, and as he staggered back she clapped a 
hand which was astonishingly large and 
hairy fot a woman’s over oh mouth to 
muffle his despairing dying, groan. 

“Suave, quietamente—carefully, quietly,” 
she whispered as she eased the dying man to 
the ground. “In a minute it will all be over, 
little brother, meanwhile—Madre de Dios, 
they come!” 

Hoofbeats pounded on the highway and 
a company of twenty-five or thirty mounted 


men came charging down the road. All” 


were atmed with broad-bladed machetes, 
most of them had muskets or pistols, all 
were yelling like wild Indians on the war- 
path. 


HE women’s shrill cries answered them. 
“Hace la puerta abierta—open the gate!” 


they cried frenziedly as they beat on the 


imbers with their fists. “They come! It 
is the guerrillas, the rebels! Open the gate 
and let us in, or they will surely butcher 
ubbos;( 

The valves of the fort gate swung slowly 
back and the women rushed into the court- 


yard screaming in terror, but only for a mo- 
ment. No sooner had they passed the por- 
tal than they threw off the magnas and 
rebozos of their feminine disguise and 
drawing knives, pistols and machetes fell 
on the astonished guards and cut them down 
to a man. Some of them drew stakes and 
hammers from their baskets and fastened 
the gates open, then waved wild greeting to . 
the rushing horsemen. 

A bugle screamed alarm. Bewildered 
soldiers tumbled sleepily from their bar- 
racks to meet a devastating hailstorm of 
bullets, then like an avalanche the troop of 
mounted men swept through the gate and . 
into the courtyard, shouting, shooting, cut- 
ting down all opposition with their sabers 
and machetes. “Viva Libertad—Viva José 
Puntas!—Long live Liberty and José Pun- 
tas!” sounded the war-cry as the guerrillas 
emptied shot on shot into the wavering ranks 
of soldiery and saber and machete hewed 
limb from body and head from neck. 

Colonel Don Luis Blanco de Nobles, 
comandante of the military district, came 
from his quarters in shirt and breeches, one 
hand rubbing sleepy eyes, the other holding 
his long sword. “Esto que es—what is 
this?” he demanded in an infuriated shout. 
“Por los ojos de Dios, is a man to get no 
sleep around here—” 

“But certainly, my colonel,” answered the 
black-garbed young man who had led the 
guerrillas in their charge, emptied two re- 
volvers into the soldiers and now flashed a 
long curve-bladed saber. “You shall have 
all the sleep you crave—for time and for 
eternity, you lecherous dog who would make 
a maiden buy her lover's life with her vit- 
ginity!” 

“Por Dios ye el diablo, es El Lobo Negro 
á él mismo—by God and the devil, it is The 
Black Wolf himself!” gasped Don Luis. “At 
last I see your face, Señor, T11 know you 
when we meet again—” 

“The Lord forbid,” The Black Wolf an- 
swered piously. “From now on your ad- 
dress will be hell, and I have no desire 
visit you. Gaarda—on guard!” 

Their blades engaged, and instantly Bar- 
low knew he faced a master swordsman, and 
one who used an unfamiliar technique. 
Strange, subtle feints, quick, cunning ripos- 
tes such as he had never encountered be- 
wildered and confused him. Time and again 
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the colonel’s blade slipped past his guard, 
lunging straight at lungs or throat. Yet each 
time Barlow managed to evade the threat- 
ening edge and darting point. With a quick 
parry in prime he drove his adversary’s blade 
up and the weapons locked an instant, hilt 
to hilt. His knife jerked out, flashing up- 
ward in a short arc, striking guard-deep into 
his opponent’s armpit. i 

Perhaps it was an unfair trick, but this 
was war, not gentlemanly combat on the 
dueling field or in the salle d'armes. Every 
man of the guerrillas fought with a rope 
around his neck, and The Black Wolf was 
an outlaw who could ask or get no quarter. 
It was kill or be killed—and the devil take 

the hindermost. 
` The blood gushed from the colonel’s sèv- 
ered axillary artery like wine from a burst 
bottle, and Barlow hailed a guerrilla who 
ran past flourishing a bloody machete. “Find 
the master-at-arms,” he ordered. “We must 
get the keys to the dungeons—” 

“I have them here, comandante mio!” a 
woman’s voice, shrill with excitement, an- 
swered. “I searched among the dead and 
dying—” 

“Bueno, Let us go at once,” he cut in. 
“Hola!” as he dodged into a knot of strug- 
aling men and snatched a soldier by the 
shoulders just in time to save him from be- 
ing transfixed by a saber. “If thou lovest 
life, friend, thou wilt show us to the dun- 
geons!” His knife prodded through the 
fellow’s shirt and brought a blood-stain to 
the cotton. “Swiftly, and no tricks, remem- 
ber, or—” 

“Piedad—hbe pitiful!” the captive begged. 
“I will lead you to the cells all quickly, 
muy Senor Lobo Negro!” 

adalupe’s little sandaled feet pattered 
beside Barlow as they rushed toward the 
dungeons. She wore a peon’s shirt and 
trousets, her beautiful blue-black hair was 
tightly bound in a bandanna turban, and in 
her masauline disguise she seemed a lovely, 
fragile lad, but the bloodstains on her 
machete bore testimony that she had not 
been a mere spectator at the battle. 

“José!” she cried as the key grated in the 
dungeon lock. “José, corazón de mi corazón 
—José, heart of my heart!” 

“And is it truly thou, my dear, my love, 
my mare-than-life?” the young man asked 
as he clasped her in his arms. 
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“Indeed, it is I, my dearest, and I am 
yours, all yours, till death!” she sobbed as 
she laid her head on his breast and broke 
into a fit of uncontrollable weeping. 

“Vaya!” Barlow took the captured sol- 
dier by the arm and dragged him away. “It 
is a sacrilege to look on such scenes.” 


‘6X 7OU will not reconsider, Señor Bar- 

. < lo?” Guadalupe asked him that night 
as they sat beside the guerrillas’ campfire. 
“You will not join us? The whole district 
is ripe for revolt, and now that we have 
stormed the fort and killed the tyrant Don 
Luis—thanks to you after God!—we have 
a fair chance of success. This land of ours, 
this California, is a Paradise. It could be 
heaven on earth if we could drive the tyrants 
out. 

“Our form of government is ideal, it is 
our social structure that is wrong. A coun- 
try composed of rich landowners and peas- 
antry is hopelessly top-heavy. Either the 
great hacendados oppress the peasantry of 
the peons rise and slaughter the wealthy, 
educated classes, with the result that anarchy 
prevails. We need a strong middle class— 
merchants, self-respecting and self-support- 
ing artisans, small farmers owning their 
own land and beholden to no one—such as 
they have in the United States. That would 
act as ballast for our ship of state. When 
we have that we shall have freedom with 
stability and safety, as they have in Jos Bsta- 
dos Unitos.” 

Barlow nodded. “I. think you're right 
there, señorita. The very rich man feats and 
despises the very poor, the very poor man 
hates and envies the; extremely rich. The 
middle class stands like a bridge between 
the two extremes, making it possible for the 
poor to cross to comfort or even affluence, 
and preventing the rich from becoming too 
powerful. But how are you to raise a mid- 
dle class? It will be a long time before the 
peons are ready for self-government, and 
meanwhile you'll have to fight the land- 
owners and the soldiers—” 

José broke in excitedly. “Not so, muy 
Señor Lobo! Already plans are laid for a 
Republic of California similar to the Re- 
public of Texas. Hundreds of Americanos 
have come to this rich land over the Oregon 
trail these past few years. They are small 
farmers here as they were at home, and 
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chafe under the despotic rule of the great 
rancheros as much as we do. We join with 
them, they join with us in common cause, 
and zas! The thing is done! We win our 
independence as the Texans did; perhaps, 
a little later, we become a part of the United 
States, as they did. Think of it, sefior—a 
gteat, free republic that reaches from one 
ocean to the other—one mighty nation in- 
divisible with liberty-and justice for all!” 
Barlow was more stirred than he cared 
to admit. “When do. you plan your upris- 
ing?” he asked casually as he lighted a fresh 
cigarrito. 
José bent closer. “Listen, Señor Lobo 
Negro: Santa Ana, the ex-dictator, is in 
exile now, but we have positive assurance 
he will return in a short time. That means 
there will be war between Mexico and the 
United States. The result is foregone. Can 
a sparrow fight a game cock? While Santa 
Ana is engaged in losing the war to the 
Americanos we shall raise the standard of 
revolt. The victorious United States will 


confirm us in our independence, and—” 

“You mean you'll be ready in six months 
or a year?” 

“Perhaps six months”—José shrugged— 
“perhaps in a year. Quien sabe?” 

“Good. That will give me time.” 
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“Time, sefor?”’ 

“Precisely, Don José. I have been for- 
tunate in my—shall we call them invest- 
ments?—here. I have sent the profits from 
these—er— slightly irregular activities of 
mine to New York banks, and am what 
might be called a rich man. Now I think I'd 
like to go to New York for a little while 
to see how my agents have handled my 
funds After that’—he raised his shoulders 
ina shrug that would have done credit to a 
Mexican—" quien sabe—who knows? Your 
program interests me, Don José. 

“Meantime, you'll need some funds to 
finance your campaign.” He drew a slip of 
paper from his pocket and sketched a rough 
chart on it with a twig of charcoal from the 
fire. “Here”—he marked an X upon the 
chart—‘“is where I cached the proceeds of 
a little business I transacted yesterday with 
the guards and driver of the Yuma Linda 
stage. I did not have time to count care- 
fully, but I estimate it at ten thousand pesos. 
You are very welcome to them.” 

He rose, took Guadalupe’s hand and 
raised it to his lips, then shook hands with 
José. “Adios, amigos,” he climbed into the 
saddle and shook his bridle. “Hasta la vista 
—good-bye, my friends, until we meet 
again.” 
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LD John Borden’s Christmas dance 

at Pelican Lake had become a 

sort of an institution; but so had 

old John himself. One-time 

trapper, river-freighter and 

prospector who had made his pile, old John 

refused to pull out of the North when 

wealth had come his way; so now, with his 

money to back him, he was regarded as a 

cross between a benevolent dictator and a 
village squire. 

At sixty, old John was pretty much the 
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Samaritan and Sucker — 
They Both Begin with S. 
. And This Was the North! 


and deep-chested, a fighter who had gained 
success in a two-fisted sort of a way. In 
Pelican Lake, his word was law; and if he 
was pretty much of a domineerings-tyrant, 
his open-handedness and his influence made 
up for it all. 

He liked to slap people on the back, take 
the Number One pew in the mission church 
and be looked up to generally. And the 
business of the Christmas dance. was quite 
in keeping with his general character. 
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At this function, held in his great barn- 
like house, everyone was welcome. Indian, 
halfbreed, white man, all he needed.as an 
invitation to the affair was a willingness to 
eat, whoop it up and to have a thundering 
good time. 

Tonight was no exception to the rule. 
Out in the kitchen, tables bulged with prov- 
ender, while in the main room four sets of 
square-dancers went through the intricacies 
. of a quadrille. The home-town orchestra 
of three violins and an accordion put its 
heart into its work, and a leather-lunged 
trapper called the changes. Whoops, yells, 
the rhythmic pounding of feet, with every- 
body having the time of their lives. Every- 
body—that is with the exception of the 
little guy over by the door. 

Shorty Anderson was the little guy, all 
five-foot-six of him, filled with dejected 
gloom. He was dressed for the occasion— 
new suit in place of his overalls, snappy felt 
hat for his old ratskin cap—but if the clothes 
looked festive, Shorty did not. Standing 
cross-legged against the wall with hands 
rammed in his coat-pockets, he had all the 
appearance of a man getting a preview of his 
own funeral. Only once did he smile—and 
it was a wan thing of a smile—and that was 
when a’girl in one of the sets smiled over to 
him. 

Old John Borden’s Mary Lou smiled at 
everyone, for that was her nature, but for 
Shorty Anderson the smile should have had 
a special significance. In a clandestine sort 
of way and taking care to keep it from old 
` John Borden, Shorty Anderson had looked 
on Mary Lou as his own particular Lape AR 
In this, Mary Lou had aided and abetted 
him. That is, till Jerry Lakeman came along. 

Jerry Lakeman was the chap dancing with 
her now; and Mr. Lakeman was everything 
that Shorty Anderson was not. He was sev- 
eral inches over Shorty’s five-foot-six, regu- 
lar-featured instead of pleasantly pug-nosed, 
forceful and assertive instead of easy-going 
and mild. * In all, the sort who might make 
a big appeal to a girl like Mary Lou. 

Shorty had danced with her a couple of 
times that night, but Lakeman had horned-in 
the moment the number was finished. And 
in a patronizing sort of way, as though 
Shorty didn’t count. 

Well, Shorty didn’t know if he did any 
more. 


Mary Lou was as nice to him as 
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ever and seemed to like to have him around, 
but stack him up against a guy like Jerry 
Lakeman, and Shorty was keenly aware of 
his general deficiency. To think of asking 
her to marry him, or, worse, of asking old 
John if he might, seemed to Shorty like 
something heinous. Though “ridiculous,” 
he thought grimly, might be a better word. 

Then there was their respective positions. 
Shorty was a trapper—a good one, though 
still only a trapper—while Jerry Lakeman 
had the prestige and standing of a manager 
of a trading-post. The trading-post wasn’t 
such an elaborate affair—a two-man layout 
owned by a trust company in civilization— 
but Lakeman was an up-and-comer who 
could be expected to place the business 
definitely on the map. 

Shorty sighed. The more he pondered 
matters the more he thought that the dance‘ 
was no place for him. And he might have 
gone home had not at that moment Jerry 
Lakeman committed a psychological error. 
The dance-number being finished, Lakeman 
passed with Mary Lou; and in passing— 
with a “Hiyah, Runt!”—he smacked Shotty’s 
new hat down over his face and around his 
ears. : 
Shorty heard somebody laugh and a 
woman giggle, but by the time he had freed 
himself from the hat’s clutching embrace, 
Mary Lou and Lakeman had swung along 
toward the kitchen door. 


HORTY was transformed. Where. be- 
fore he had been the victim of an in- 
digo melancholy, he was now hopping mad. 
For a moment or so he had the idea of light- 
ing out after Lakeman and seeking blood- 
thirsty revenge, but a certain prudence re- 
strained him. It wasn’t the thought of the 
trimming he would probably take, but he 
shied from the idea of taking the trimming 
in old John Borden’s house. For one thing, 
old John might lose any respect he held for 
him, and, secondly, he’d only make himself 
the joke of the place. Cold reason told 
him he hadn’t lost much by it all, for small 
men were the butt of big men universally; 
but that didn’t mean to say ke was going 
to swallow his pride. All his feelings crys- 
tallized into one great resolve—he'd have a 
showdown with Mary Lou and find out just 
where he was at. R 
It was then that he saw her coming to- - 
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ward him. She was alone, and there was a 
hint of concern in her eyes. 


“Hi, Shorty! Not mad, are you? Not 
mad at what Jerry did?” 
Shorty looked at her levelly. It wasn’t 


hard, for she was just his own height. 
“I-sure am mad,” he told her bluntly. 
“And I want a word with you—outside.” 
Mary Lou frowned. “A word with me— 
outside?” She suddenly seemed a trifle awk- 
ward. “But it’s cold!” 
Shorty glowered. “It won't take long—” 
Then he relented. “Well, come over here.” 
He steered her ‘to a spot momentarily de- 
serted, and there shot her a blunt question. 
“How's things with you and that Lakeman 


uy? 
i K Lou blinked. Her frown deepened. 
“J—I—What d’you mean?” 

» “Well, put it another way,” suggested 
Shorty. “How's things between you and 
me?” 

Mary Lou blinked again, “AI! right, I 
guess. Aren’t they?” 

“Same as they ever were?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And you’d marry me if I asked you to?” 

The question seemed to floor her. “Marry 
you? I—I—I don’t know. I suppose I 
would,” 

“Well, would you or not?” Shorty was 
almost brutal. 

SYES: 

“Okay.” Shorty nodded, turned. “PI see 
you after a while.” 

Amazed, Mary Lou watched his resolute 
figure strike off through the crowd till big- 
ger men shut him from her sight. She 
seemed suddenly apprehensive, but there 
was nothing apprehensive about Shorty him- 
self. He found old John Borden, cigar in 
one hand, cup of tea in the other, talking 
with a grizzled halfbreed; and he promptly 
nailed him. 

“Mr. Borden. Could I have a word with 

u?” 

Old John, lion-maned as ever, looked 
down at the flushed-faced Shorty. 

“Could you? Why, sure.” He nodded to 
the halfbreed. “See you ag’in, Alex,” and 
led the way to his private room. 

Thete, he dropped into a huge arm-chair, 
set the tea-cup on a table and waved Shorty 
to a chair opposite. 

- “What’s on your mind, son? Shoot.” 
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Suddenly, Shorty’s anger died as swiftly 
as it had risen. He gulped, wondered what 
the devil had got into him, felt the palms 
of his hands grow wet. But he had a certain 
resoluteness in his makeup, and having 
started this. thing, he would definitely see. 
it through. So he said his piece, short, and 
to the point. 

“I want to marry your daughter. D’you 
mind?” 

Old John took the cigar from his mouth, 
stared at him as he might at some sudden 
freak. “D’you mean,” he asked Shorty curi- 
ously, “that you want to marry Mary Lou?” 

Shorty gave stout answer. “Sure. And I 
asked if you'd mind.” 

Old John began to smile and his seamed 
face went into a network of wrinkles. 
“Mind? Do I mind? I dunno about that. 
But it’s the screwiest set-up I’ve heard of 
in a year!” 

Shorty’s heart quit its pounding. “Well, 
what's screwy about it? People do get mar- 
ried, don’t they?” . 

“Oh, sure,” old John agreed. “Lots of 
"em. I did myself, oncet. Only as the gal 
might say, this is the least bit sudden.” 

If it were sudden, Shorty thought he 
might as well give the old man time to get 
used to the idea. But John Borden soon 
asked him a question. 

“What d’you aim to get married on?” 

Shorty breathed easier. The ice was 
broken and now remained only the mat- 
ter of talking facts. 

“Well,” he began; 
money.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I spend it, of course—” 

“And live in a trappin’ camp,” old John 
pointed out. “The gal ‘ud love that, all 
right!” 

“She could live here in the settlement.” 

“With you on the trapline six months of 
the year.” 

Shorty ignored the obvious. “Then in the 
summer I've got a good job on the boats 
with the navigation company—’’ 

But old John broke in. “Sure, sure; I 
know. But what you got in actual money?” 

Shorty frowned. This was personal stuff. » 
And embarassing. His face showed it. 

“A thousand dollars?” suggested old 
John. “Five hundred? Mebbe three?” ‘Then 
he shook his head. “Fergit it, son. You ain’t 


“I make pretty fair 
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the guy I want fer Mary Lou. You got no 
money worth talkin’ about, no job to amount 
to anything, and worst of all, you got-no 
brains.” 


HORTY blinked, a bit dumbfounded. 

Up to a certain point he had figured 

old John might be handled; now he knew 
it meant a fight. So— ' 

“What's that mean?” he 
“That crack about no brains?” 

“What I said,” retorted old John. 
“You've bin kickin’ around this country six- 
seven years, and you're just as broke as the 
day you come in.” 

Shorty merely nodded. “Go ahead!” 

“I intend to,” agreed old John. “I say 
you're as hard up as you’ ever were; and 
why? Not because you won't work, not be- 
cause you don’t get the breaks, but merely 
because you ain’t got gumption enough td 
look out fer yerself!” Old John seemed to 
wait for an expected argument; but when it 
didn’t come he sat up in his big chair and 
jabbed in Shorty’s direction with a thick 
and powerful finger. “See? You know what 
I mean? It’s all right to make a good feller 
of yourself and help the other guy, but 
youre a sucker for every hard-luck story 
they tell you. Why y’are, I dunno—if it’s 
because you like to play the Good Samari- 
tan to the whole blamed country or because 
you aint. got guts enough to turn ‘em 
down.” 


demanded, 


The color crept into Shorty’s face. Old 
John detected it. 

“Mebbe this ain’t nice to hear, but as you 
asked me fer Mary Lou, you're entitled to 
know what I got ag’inst you.” Old John 
heaved his dead cigar into the fireplace and 
bared his heart. “Me, I’m a hustler; and 
while I ain’t averse to lendin’ the helpin’ 
hand where necessary, I got blamed little 
use fer a guy who can’t look out fer Num- 
ber One.” 

Shorty was beginning to boil. “When 
haven’t I'looked out for this Number One?” 

“When?” almost roared old John. “I 
don’t know when. All the time! What about 
that Rocky Rapid deal?” 

For a moment, Shorty thought about the 
Rocky Rapid deal and knew what old John 
meant. But there was one of those cases 
where Fate laid things out for a man; where 
a guy had no choice but to follow a pre- 
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destined course. The bare facts were simple. 
There had been a gold-strike made at Rocky 
Rapids a year or so before. Getting into the 
strike meant canoe-work and a long six- 
mile portage. Shorty was well in front of 
the stampeders: and could have held his 
place had he not stumbled on the kid with 
the broken arm. The kid, a gangling 
youngster from the East, was also heading 


| in to stake a claim; but’ wet moccasins. and 


slippery rocks don’t go well together. By 
the time they had hauled his hundred and 
twenty-pound pack off him, the kid found 
himself with this busted arm. 

“So what?” demanded Shorty Anderson 
of old John Borden. “Was I su d to 
keep on going and not bother with the kid 
at all? The break was a ditty one; a bit of 
jagged bone sticking through the flesh.” 

“Nothin’ of the sort,” retored old John, 
“You coulda set the arm if you wanted to 
and take the kid along with you. But no; 
you had to pack his stuff in as well as your 
own. Upshot was you landed at the strike 
too late to do either of you any good.” 

Shorty scowled. “I got a clear conscience 
out of it.” 

“And a torndown claim alongside the 
Rapid that wasn’t worth the stake you cut!” 

There wasn't much Shorty could say. 
“Well; that was one instance.” 

“And TIl give you another—that real 
strike you made up on Mooserib Lake. And 
what happened there? As soon as you'd got 
your lines run, this pardner of yours gets 
the colic. He’s got to get to town or he'll 
cash in. So when the two-place Moth comes 
along, you let him grab the plane and you'll 
come out overland.” Old John chuckled 
mirtthlessly. “More sucker-stuff ag'in! By 
the time you hit town two weeks later, Joe 
Riley had sold the stakin’ rights to some fly- 
by-night concern and you’re left holdin’ the 
bag!” 

To defense, Shorty said, “That was dif- 
ferent. Joe Riley was a crook.” 

“Yeah?” Old John’s brow went up. 
“When did you find it out? And when did 
you find out that half the other guys you’ve 
helped, and lent money to, and gone good 
for generally was all a bunch 0’ crooks?” 

“They werent all crooks,” grunted 
Shorty. “And Pd rather get stung once in a 
while than turn down a guy in genuine — 
trouble.” He tried to explain, wriggling his — 
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shoulders helplessly. “I—I couldn't live 
with myself any other way.” 

Old John was plainly puzzled. He spat in 
the fireplace, grubbed in a pocket for his 
tobacco, shook his head. “Mebbe I was right 
the first time—you just can’t help yourself. 
But still an’ all, you're a poor prospect fer 
Mary Lou. If you had a steady job it might 
be all right; but a guy with a Santa Claus 
mania and a deckhand's salary looks like a 
bum bet to me.” Old John stood up, and 
smiled as he shoved a loop of iron-grey 
hair from his forehead. “No, son, fergit 
it. Cmon and dance!” 


Bu there was no more dancing for 
Shorty Anderson. He headed for his 
Pine River camp that night. 

He felt depressed, utterly miserable. The 
parting with Mary Lou had been a some- 
what damp affair, but he couldn’t see how 
it could have been otherwise. It had been 
a fool’s play talking to old John Borden 
at all. What he should have done was to 
run off with Mary Lou and told the old 
feller about it after it was all over. 

But then he didn’t know if that was such 
a bright idea. Trouble was old John had 
come uncomfortably close to the truth. A 
man should have a bit more than two- 
three hundred dollars. when he plunged 
into matrimony. Or at least, a decent job. 
He thought of Jerry Lakeman and the job 
that, was his, Lakeman he hated with a bit- 
ter hate; not so much for his attention to 
sot Lou as the amused, patronizing man- 
ner he affected when he was with the girl 
and Shorty himself came along. These times 
Shorty felt like something out of a comic- 
strip, something that was always good for 
a laugh. It hurt his pride and lowered his 
self-respect. But at the same time, he en- 
vied Lakeman his job. If he had something 
like it—a furnished house to live in and a 
steady salary—the future might not have 
seemed so hopeless. 

Then—-that was it! suddenly decided 
Shorty. A steady job! A steady job that 
brought in a steady salary! He'd get one 
himself! 

Of course, there were few jobs of any 
kind going atound Pelican Lake but he 
should be able to hit something in civiliza- 
tion. That meant giving up the North; and 
while he didn’t want to give up the North, 
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it seemed to be a choice between that and 
giving up Mary Lou. 

He toyed with the idea; pondered it to 
some length. And the more he pondered 
it, the more practical it seemed. A job would 
solve the problem of taking care of Mary 
Lou, but he’d need a house, and a set-up of 
furniture. Well, the house he could rent, 
but furniture cost money. He took mental 
inventory of his assets. They weren't much. 
He had two or three hundred dollars in the 
bank and he could always get rid of that 
Rocky Rapid claim for another couple of 
hundred to an adjoining mining-company 
who were anxious to absorb the property 
into their own. 

“With five hundred, a feller could make 
a start.” But five hundred dollars, five hun- 
dred dollars only, after seven years in the 
North! Shorty gave a wry grin. “Yeah, it’s 
a mug’s game, all right. Pil take a run Out- 
side and see what’s doing there.” 

But eating his solitary supper in the Pine 
River camp the ee evening, he 
glanced through the want-ads of some fresh 
Northburg papers he had fetched back from 
Pelican Lake with him. And almost at once 
a boxed-in notice struck him squarely in the 
eye. 
Pisin gchar? it said. “Attention!” 

Shorty was all attention. A perusal of the 
notice informed him that there was a short- 
age of hard-rock men on the Consolidated’s 
copper-workings on the Blackstone River 
and that the very best of wages would be 
paid those interested in filling the demand. 
Further, as an inducement to married men, 
there were a number of warmly-built cot- 
ages on the property ready for tenants. Ap- 
plicants who were military-exempt should 
interview Mr. Clarence Brown at the North- 
burg Hotel not later than December the 
thirty-first. 

Shorty recalled that this was the day after 
Christmas, and that meant that if he were 
one of those to interview Mr. Clarence 
Brown, he had only five days in which to 
get to Northburg. 

“Five days.” He sipped at his almost-for- 
gotten tea and gave the matter studied 
thought. 

This looked like a break. He wasn’t ex- 
actly a hard-rock man but he knew a lot 
about it. Then an old abdominal operation, 


while not affecting him much, precluded 
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him from military service. And last but not 
least, there was something intriguing about 
those married men’s cottages. 

The Blackstone, he knew, was well down 
on the Mackenzie and required an air-trip 
to get there; but it was the steady job that 
old John Borden had mentioned, with the 
best of wages and a ready-built house 
thrown in. f 


But five days? It generally took that long ` 


to reach town by comfortable travel; and as 
well as this, he’d have to go around his trap- 
line first. He was glad that fox-trapping had 
finished; for the rest of his traps were close 
in and could all be picked up in one day. 
But that would only leave him four to reach 
Northburg. 

“Could do it,” he decided. “But I’d have 
to go straight, and not around by the settle- 
ment. That'd mean I couldn’t tell Mary Lou 
about all this. Still, I'll write her as soon as 
I get the job.” 


Wik his traps picked up and his ef- 
fects stored away in the cabin, Shorty 
found himself and his dogs a scant fifty 
miles from Northburg at ten in the morning 
of the thirty-first. He'd made good progress, 
and if he could keep it up on this his last 
day, he’d be in time to contact Mr. Clarence 
Brown and pick off one of those good-pay- 
ing jobs. After that, he’d peddle what fur 
he had, dispose of the claim and close-out 
his bank account. Then he'd write to Mary 
Lou. 

He visualized the letter: “I’ve got a swell 
job as well as a house and the price to furn- 
ish it with. Give me time to get a few dol- 
lars put away, then I'll send plane-fare and 
_ you can come in. There’s bound to a J. P. 

around some place, and Blackstone is far 
enough away that Jerry Lakeman won't get 
in my hair any more.” 

Shorty grinned to himself; then, running 
behind the toboggan, he was suddenly aware 
that it was starting to snow. Snow would be 
bad, and by the way the clouds were drift- 
ing across the face of the sun, it looked as 
though there would be more of it. He re- 


ted hearing a weather-re while 


in at Pelican Lake that said something about 
a low-pressure wave coming down from the 
northeast. Shorty didn’t want any low-pres- 
sure stuff; what he wanted was a good trail 
` for the balance of those fifty miles. 
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He was on the point of yelling at the 
dogs when he found they were picking up 


speed of their own accord. He squinted 


down the frozen river he Was following, and ` 
was aware of some queer object a few yards 
from shore out on the ice. It was still a 
considerable distance away, but it had all 
the EEE of a gigantic bug lying en 
its back with its legs stuck helplessly in the 
air. 
Shorty blinked, looked harder, and rec- 
ognized the object as an airplane. That it 
was the wrong way up seemed odd, but as 
he drew near he observed that one of the 
legs was buckled out of shape. Moreover, 
where its partner had the regular landing- 
ski, this one had none. 

“Boy, what a pile-up!” exclaimed Sherty. 
“Wonder is anyone hurt?” 

His dogs sprang forward, and in a few 
moments they had drawn up to the stranded 
plane. 

He squinted through the cabin windows, 
but though he found nobody inside, he saw 
a fresh toboggan-track leading from the 
plane and in the direction that he himself 
was going. There were also the tracks of 
dogs and a couple of men. 

“Yeah,” he nodded, “Someone eame 
here after the crack-up with a string of dogs 
and went away with another feller. Mebbe 
the pilot.” 

As he now expected, he found the tebag- 
gan-track led to an Indian cabin a mile or so 
downstream. The crash of the harness-bells 
advertised his coming, and by the time he 
reached the place a couple of men were wait- 
ing for him outside. One was an Indian, 
the other a lean white man in windbreaker 
and. whipcord breeches. 

Shorty nodded to them both. To the 
white man, he said, “That your plane back 
there?” 

“Yeah,” agreed the man. “Only I don’t 
generally set ’em down like that.” He ex- 
plained, tersely. “Rock under the snow. I 
never saw it.” 

The Indian re-entered the cabin. Shor 
and the pilot of the ill-fated plane followe 
him. There, Shorty saw another man lying 
on a bunk in a corner. His head was boun 
with a bloodstained bandage, and he could 
have been asleep had his features not been 
so rigidly tense. ace, 

“The boss; Bill Kennedy,” observed the 
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pilot. “Got knocked-out in the mix-up.” 

Shorty judged Bill Kennedy to be fifty or 
fifty-five years of age, and noticed that he 
was fleshly built and dressed in city cloth- 
ing. 
“How long’s he been like that?” Shorty 
asked. ; 

“Couple of hours,” said the pilot. “And 
I'm getting worried.” He explained that 
they had taken off from Northburg at dawn 
and had been forced down due to’ engine 
failure. “When we hit that rock, Bill went 
crash into the instrument-panel. He must 
have taken a dirty smack not to have come-to 
before this.” 

Shorty looked sympathetic. “And the 
plane—guess there’s no way of righting it?” 

“Not without the proper gear. And then,” 
said the pilot, “we don’t know how much 
she’s damaged.” 


HORTY considered this, then remarked 
that as he was hitting for town he’d be 
able to carry out word of the mishap. “And 
if Kennedy needs a doctor—and he sure 
looks like it—I'll have a plane come in for 
him right away.” 

The pilot nodded slowly. ‘‘Ye-ah; be all 
tight, I guess. That is, if you couldn’t take 
him out with you,” / 

“With me? Haul him out?” Shorty 
frowned. “A big guy like him and only five 
dogs— Gosh, no; I wouldn’t make no time 
at all!” He shook his head. “But this other 
way I can be in town by six o'clock; and 
once they know about it, the plane can be 
here in half an hour.” 

The pilot seemed to agree. “If, that is, 
it can take off.” 

“Take off?” scowled Shorty. 
d'you mean?” 

The pilot glanced through the murky win- 
dow at the murkier sky. “Dirty weather 
was predicted only this morning. Planes 
may be grounded before night.” 

Shorty didn’t think so; said so, anyway. 
“Nah; won’t be that bad. Real storms don’t 
blow up that quick, Another thing,” he 
said almost defensively, “if Kennedy’s hurt 
as bad as he looks, bumping him around in a 
dog-sleigh for fifty miles won’t improve his 
chances a lot,” : 

“I guess so.” The pilot seemed only half- 
convinced. “Still, if a plane can’t come in, 
his chances’ll look pretty poor here.” 


“What 
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“It'll come in,” Shorty said hearteningly; 
“so quit worrying. I’m on my way.” 


Sigua of the cabin, Shorty breathed a 
sigh of relief. . Had he been lucky to get 
out of that! Here he was, rushing to reach 
Northburg by a deadline and the pilot want- 
ing to saddle him with a passenger. It was 
a goofy idea, anyhow. Kennedy needed a 
doctor, all right, but the way to get him to 
one was by air. And if Shorty and the dogs 
stepped along as they had been doing, Bill 
Kennedy would get his medical attention far 
quicker than by being hauled out overland. 

And this stuff about planes being 
grounded. That was the berries. Like he’d- 
told the pilot, weather bad enough to ground 
planes didn’t blow up in half an hour. And 
up till half an hour ago the weather had 
been fine. 

“TH help anyone,” Shorty told himself 
stoutly. “But I’m not making a good feller 
of myself if there’s no need of it.” He sud- 
denly thought of old John Borden. Old John 
had called him both a Good Samaritan and a 
sucker. 

“Mebbe a Good Samaritan,” Shorty told 
himself grimly, “but not a sucker. Not this 
time, anyway.” 

But within a mile Shorty found himself 
dwelling on Bill Kennedy once more. That 
crack into the instrument-panel had probably 
done something to Bill Kennedy’s skull. 
From the amount of blood on the bandage, 
the skull was probably fractured; and frac- 
ture of the skull could be mean. Involun- 
tarily Shorty cocked an eye at the sky and 
snugged his parka-hood against the drive of 
the thickening snow. Yeah, the weather was 
dirty, all right, and planes might be 
grounded. And then came an instant and 
more imposing thought: What guarantee 
had he that he'd find a plane in Northburg 
at all? They might all be out, on freight- 
trips or something. 

It was a sobering suggestion and one that 
both Shorty and the pilot had overlooked. 
If a plane wasn’t there, Bill Kennedy would 
be in a tough jam. Lying indefinitely in an 
Indian shack with a skull-fracture, the man 
would probably die. And where would that 
leave Shorty Anderson? 

Shorty shook himself. Well, where would 
it leave him? And why all the fuss? He 
wasn’t responsible for the vagaries of the 
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weather and planes not being home. By 
hitting for town in a hurry he was doing 
what he considered best, and no one could 
cast any reflection his way. 

But was he doing what he considered 
best? And if it was the best, why was he 
doing all the fretting? 

Shorty suddenly yelled the dogs to a halt. 
“I might’s well admit it,” he gritted. “I’m 


a liar. And if anything happened to this: 


guy Kennedy—well, I’ve got to live with 
myself for a long time yet.” He swung the 
dogs, headed them on the back-trail. “But 
why is it,” he blazed angrily, “that these 
things always have to happen to me?” 


T WAS now noon. In the cariole that 
Shorty had fashioned from his canvas 
wrapper and a crude lazy-back, Jay Bill Ken- 
nedy. He was covered in Shorty’s eiderdown 
and so far hadn’t stirred. The snow fell 
steadily, and the trail was filling in; and 
though the five big huskies lunged into their 
collars, Shorty knew his speed had been cut 
down a lot. Almost forty miles to go, and 
but six hours to do it in. As he jogged 
along, Shorty bit his lip doubtfully. 

“Going to keep us stepping—even if it 
don’t snow much more.” 

Then, suddenly, Shorty caught a move- 
ment beneath the eiderdown., He did not 
stop the dogs, but running alongside, lifted 
a corner of it. Bill Kennedy’s eyes were 
open, and he was looking about him won- 
deringly. Shorty asked: 

“How you feel—better?” 

But Kennedy didn’t answer. With another 
frown of puzzlement, he dozed off again.. 

And Shorty frowned, too. “Wonder 
would he have snapped out of it if Td left 
him back there in the’ shack?” It was a queer 
thought, a disturbing thought, and one that 
Shorty smothered quickly. 

But with the passing of noon, Shorty 
didn’t stop to eat. He grabbed a frozen 
hunk of bannock from the grub-box and 
munched it as he ran. But after a while, 
the run slowed to a walk. His watch showed 
two-thirty in the afternoon and the little 
lake he was crossing he knew to be a good 
half-day from Northburg. 

Soon after three, he pulled his snowshoes 
from under the canvas wrapper and lashed 
them on; and at four o'clock it was dark. 
The snow was now so deep that he had to 
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go ahead and break a trail for the dogs; and 
when five o'clock came he was too all-in to 
travel further. There was only one thing 
for it—to stop, boil the kettle and eat a 
proper meal. 

For the dogs, too, were tiring. Like him- 
self they had had a hard and steady trip 
down from Pine River; and today they had 
been bucking snow and drifts since mid- 
morning. So in a grove of black spruce he 
started a fire, thawed snow-water and fed 
the dogs a half-fish apiece. 

The bannock and. bacon he ate repaired 
his strength but didn’t do much to lift his 
spirits. For he had a worry, and it was a 
big one. It concerned the ad in the North- 
burg paper and mostly that part of it re- 
ferring prospective candidates to Mr. Clar- 
ence Kesa not later than the “thirty-first.” 

Well, today was the thirty-first, but what 
did “ ‘thirty- -first” mean? Noon? Six o'clock? 
Midnight? Shorty was well aware of the fact 
that the daily train for the south left North- 
burg somewhere between six and seven in 
the evening, and if Mr. Brown had a New 
Year's Day appointment in a livelier dump 
than Northburg, Shorty Anderson might as 
well throw in the towel right then. For at 
the present rate of travel he couldn't hope 
to reach Northburg much sooner than three 
hours after the train had left. 

And then, for the second time, Bill Ken- 
nedy stirred. He seemed clearer. He said 
little beyond complaining of a headache, but 
he drank a cup of the snow-water tea and 
wanted to know what he was doing in a 
dog-sleigh out in the heart of the bush. 


HORTY told him of the crack-up, ended 
|) by saying that he'd have him in North- 
bung sometime that night. Kennedy nodded. 

“Remember the start of that crack-yp 
now.” He moved, winced, looked closer at 
! Shorty. “And you—what’ s your name?” 

“Anderson. Shorty Anderson, from Pine 
River, Quite a piece north of here.” 

“Anderson.” Kennedy nodded, as though 
trying to think, “Seems to me I know that 
name—Anderson.” 

“There's a few of us around,” agreed 
Shorty. But it is doubtful if Kennedy had 
heard him; for the man dropped into what 
seemed to be natural sleep. 

Shorty eyed him, noting the regular rise 
and fall of his breast. 
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“Yeah,” he muttered. “Mebbe I’ve been, 
a sucker again.” 

e thought so more, when seven o'clock 
came and ten miles out of Northburg the 
clouds rolled back and the stars came out. 
The wind freshened, swung to the north and 
became knife-edged. 

“And planes can’t take off, eh?” gritted 
Shorty. “And this guy was apt to die? I 
guess sucker’s the word, all right.” 

Now the temperature dropped rapidly, 
and in the teeth of the wind the snow piled 
in long, hard drifts. Shorty fought the 
drifts ahead of the dogs. Sweat poured from 
his body, but his cheekbones were white 
half-dollars of frost. And the hour of ten 
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was booming when Shorty’s dogs turned up 
the river-bank trail and suddenly entered the 
heart of the town. 

Thete were a few hardy night-hawks on 
the streets with the collars of their coats 
turned up. The wind whistled and store- 
signs creaked eerily. Shorty ran beside the 
toboggan. He called to Kennedy, “Awake?” 
And when he heard Kennedy’s muffled re- 
ply, asked him, “Hospital, or the hotel?” 

“Hotel; of course,” snapped Kennedy. 
“The Northburg.” 

Kennedy was feeling better apparently. 
And Shorty recalled that the Northburg was 
Mr. Clarence Brown’s hotel. 

There, he left Kennedy in the sleigh a 
moment while he ran up the hotel steps. 
Those in the lounge stared oddly at the runt 
in the frost-rimmed parka. But Shorty didn’t 
notice them. He made straight for the desk. 

“Mr. Brown?” he asked. “Clarence 
Brown?” 

The desk-clerk smiled. “Sorry, chum. Mr. 
Brown pulled out on the six-fifty-five.” 


WEEK later, Shorty Anderson found 
himself back at Pelican Lake. His dogs 
knew where they were, for they struck 
straight for John Borden’s big bunkhouse. 
But old John must have seen them com- 
ing, for, pipe in hand and mane of hair 
blowing in the wintry wind, he hailed 
Shorty from his own veranda, “Over here, 
Shorty! Fire’s out and the bull-cook’s away. 
You'd best camp along with us!” 
Shorty wheeled, drew up at the door, 
followed old John inside. 
But in the big front room, old John was 
not alone. With him were Mary Lou and | 
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—of all people!—Jerry Lakeman. Mary Lou 
gave a little squeal of delight but caught her- 
self from rushing over to him. Jerry Lake- 
man nodded, with a thin smile. 

It seemed to be tea-time, for each had a 
cup of the stuff on the table. Old John 
let a roar toward the kitchen. “’Nother cup 
for Shorty!” 

Now, in the presence of Jerry Lakeman, 
Shorty felt that feeling of inferiority come 
over him again. Lakeman was in breeches, 


white shirt and a dollar-and-a-half tie. His 


hair was glossy as: usual, his attitude indo- 
lent and amused. Shorty, five days on the 
trail without a shave, was in parka, overalls 
and moccasins. He felt like a tramp. 

But old John didn’t seem to notice it. 
“Where you bin, son?” he demanded. “And 
how come you're headin’ in from the south 
‘stead of the north?” 

Shorty took a chair, told him. 
come back from town.” 

“Town?” Old John seemed puzzled. 
“What you bin doin’ in town?” 

“I tried to get a job,” Shorty confessed. 
“A job with the Consolidated up on Black- 
stone River.” 


“I just 


“You—on Blackstone River? And did 
you get it?” 
“No,” admitted Shorty. “I landed in 


town an hour or so too late.” 

Old John stared at him quizzically, and 
at last his seamed countenance drew into 
a grin. “Late ag’in, eh? Don’t tell me you 
run into more of. your Good Samaritan 
stuff?” 

“Well—” Shorty seemed to hedge. 
“When this guy was hurt in the plane- 
crash—” 

“Plane-crash?” interrupted old | John. 
“What plane-crash? Not that one on Mos- 
quito River?” 

“Yeah. = 

“But how come you was mixed up in it?” 

“Well, I got fed up with this country.” 
Shorty shot a glance at Mary Lou, at an 
interested Jerry ‘Lakeman. “I figured I'd sell. 
up, clear out—” And, somehow, Shorty 
found himself giving old John a pretty ac- 
curate account of what had happened. 

When it was ee old John looked 
at him pityingly. So, in a more amused 
manner, did Jerry Lakeman. But it was old 
John who pointed out the moral. 

“You say this guy Kennedy wasn’t burt 
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too bad? And that a plane coulda took off 
to get him?” He shook his leonine head. 
“I dunno, son. If somebody don’t either 
lock you up or take you in hand, you're 
gonna end up on the ash-pile.” He looked 
across at Jerry Lakeman. “What’ll we do 
with him?” 

Lakeman grinned, banteringly. “Dunno. 
I could do with a chore-boy. Couldn’t pay 
him much but I'd keep an eye on him.” 

“You're mean—both of you!” Mary Lou 
broke into things hotly. “Shorty is just too 
good-natured, that’s all. And the fact that 
doing good turns costs him money—” 

Now Shorty broke in. “Yeah, but this 
was different. Seems like this feller Ken- 
nedy was taking a trip north to locate me. 
Neither of us knew it at the time, but if 
I hadn’t picked him up—suppose I'd left 
him there, gone to town, sold out and 
headed for the Blackstone—it would have 
cost me plenty.” 

Old John scowled. “Then why didn’t 
it?” 

Shorty shrugged. “Well, it seems like the 
Aurora people want to put in a hydro prop- 
osition at Rocky Rapid, but they were slow 
in getting around to it. This Bill Kennedy 
represents an opposition outfit, and he was 
trying to get the jump on the Aurora people 
and contact me first. Only he crashed that 
day coming in.” ` 

Old John’s scowl deepened. “Wanted 
to contact you? What the devil for?” 

“Well,” said Shorty again; “it seems like 
I had the only location that would do for a 
hydro site—y’know, that Rocky Rapid claim 
of mine. So when Bill Kennedy offered me 
fifteen thousand dollars for it — after he 
found who I was—I took it.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Ma 
Lou gave a choking little cry. Old John 
merely glared. 

But after a while he found his voice. 
“You? You took fifteen thousand?” 

i “Sure,” said Shorty. “For outright sale.” 

There was another pall of silence, bro- 
ken only by an Indian woman bringing 
in a cup and saucer and a fresh pot of 
tea. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars!” breathed old 
John. He stared at Shorty as though dis- 
believing him. “Cash money?” 

“Of coarse.” 

“And you still got it?” 
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HOSPITAL and DOCTOR 
BILLS PAID? 


Shorty smiled. 
twelve thousand.” 
“Who with?” 

“The Traders’ Trust people. I bought a 
trading-business — the one. that Lakeman 
looks after.” 

“Eh?” Lakeman’s interjection was almost 
a batk. “You bought the business?” 

“T bought her, yeah. Figured it was time 
I was settling down.” 

A change came over Lakeman. All his 
amused superiority and condescension had 
vanished. He chewed his lip, nodded in 
understanding. Shorty’s news was a wallop 
for Lakeman, but after his first surprise he 
merely nodded coolly to Shorty and said, 

“That means I go down the road.” 

Shorty looked back at him. This is the 
moment he had been waiting for—when 
he'd have Lakeman over a barrel and hear 
him squeal. Well, he certainly had the guy 
over the barrel, but apart from a heightened 
color in his cheeks Lakeman gave no indica- 
tion that he ever intended to squeal. 

Shorty frowned. Things weren’t working 
out according to plan, but in spite of it he 
suddenly found himself admiring Lakeman 
a Jot. 

He did some hasty thinking. Mebbe when 
you got to know him, Lakeman was all right. 
He was—or had been—a bit overbearing. 
but he was capable in his business; and 
starting in on a new venture as Shorty was 
doing, a capable man would be handy to 
have around. Of course, Shorty knew how 
old John Borden would have viewed mat- 
ters. Jerry Lakeman, by his past attitude 
toward Shorty, had asked for all he expected 
to get; and if Shorty had been old John 
Borden, Mr. Lakeman would have been 
taken care of now in a two-fisted sort of . 
way. But Shorty wasn’t old John Borden, 
and since that Rocky Rapid deal with Bill 
Kennedy, old John Borden didn’t worry 
Shorty any more. But though he felt the 
old-timer’s eyes on him and sensed his ex- 
pectancy, he spoke to Jerry Lakeman again. 

“So you'll go down the road, éh? Located 
a better job?” 

Lakeman shrugged. “No. Not yet.” 

“Then don’t be in a hurry,” grinned 
Shorty. “Stick around here till you do.” 
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Colt Metallic-Cartridge Loug Guns 


AST issue we discussed the various cap 

and ball long guns, also the double- : 

barrel shotguns as made by the Colt people. | Train You at Home fo 
The Colt Company produced their first 
metallic-cartridge rifle in 1870. It was the | 


Be a RADIO Technician 
Berdan Russian Rifle and forty thousand 


were made. This rifle was chambered: for a! toere nau wh bo. doa age ho Se Ft man mat Coupon fa onek or 
bottle-necked center fire cartridge of .42| Sp ins andie Magha B Silit i pan p Deni, fou: 
caliber. The bullet weighed 370 grains and |? ; ington 9, D, G. 

was propelled by 77 grains of black powder. 

Inasmuch as the Berdan primer was used | part 
in these cartridges it might be a good idea to | BchnewardsinBadio 
say a few words about this little item. It dif- Mako 830a Wonk PEEPLES 
fered from the modern primer in that it con- | , Thete’s 2 real shortage of 
tained no anvil, as it (the anvil) was a part 
of the cartridge case. In fact, the Berdan 
primer was nothing more than a small cup 
(somewhat larger than present day primers) 
which contained the priming compound. It 
was waterproofed and set into the opening 
in the base of the case. 

This primer as well as the rifle itself was 
invented by General Hiram Berdan of the 
United States Army. 

The breech action of these guns was a tip- | 72, g7 za the Malning that fled with Mit 

up system somewhat similar to the later j a s Mn: Si oe a 
Springfield single-shot action. The firing pin | pase book. "moy show how NLT. for thole A stores 
or striker was driven by a spiral spring and | from men’ r'zainad, deserts as D 119 Bebe. St Pal 
was cocked by an external spur at the back of | (maaan 
the action and had the appearance of a cen- 


ter-hung hammer. | 
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FREE sample of Page’s Palliative Pile 
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you read this. Don’t wait. WRITE TODAY! 
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25 
inches long. ‘The cartridge was known as the 
.42-77-370. 

The most interesting (to me) Colt long 
gun was the double-barrel rifle. It was made 
about 1880 and was chambered for the 
45-70 Government cartridge. The general 
appearance of this gun was similar to that of 
the Colt hammer double-barrel shotgun, It 
was well made and quite accurate. 

Many years ago I had the pleasure of fir- 
ing one of these “side by side” rifles on the 
target. At this late date I don’t remember 
the distance (it was either 50 or 75 yards) 
but I do remember of getting a group which 
measured around four inches. Ten shots 


Y 
THE “OLE CORUSHELLER” 
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cue FASTEST Í 


were fired, five from ach barrel alternating. 
I wish I had that old gun now! 

For some reason or other the double rifle 
has never been popular in this country—so 
naturally the Colt double rifle was soon dis- 
continued, being manufactured for only a 
year or so. 

The next Colt long gun was a repeater. It 
was the Burgess Rifle and was brought out in 
1883. It was a lever action job somewhat 
similar to the Winchester Model of 1873. 
Two sizes were made, the rifle with a 25- 
inch barrel and the carbine with a 20-inch 
barrel. These guns were chambered for the 
.44-40 cartridge that was used in the Colt 
revolvers. The Burgess gun was manufac- 
tured for about a year during which time 
over 6,000 were made. 

The famous Colt Lightning Magazine 
Rifle was brought out in 1885. At that time 
it was a new type of repeating rifle, being of 
slide or “trombone” action. 

This slide or pump-action firearm was in- 
vented by Dr. W. H. Elliott and is the basis 
for the modern Remington slide-action rifle 
which is incidentally one of the fastest shoot- 
ers of all our modera guns. 

Three different types of the “Lightning” 
rifle was manufactured. The first series were 
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medium-weight rifles of .32-20, .38-40 and 
.44-40 calibers. A carbine was made having 
a 20-inch barrel, although this gun weighed 
only 614 pounds, an even lighter gun weigh- 
ing an even 514 pounds was made. A 634 
pound sporting rifle was also made having a 
26-inch bocce 

This medium-weight series was shortly 
followed by a smaller-caliber model with. a 
24-inch round or octagon barrel. These guns 
weighed 534 and 6 pounds and were cham- 
bered for the .22 short and long cartridges. 
In my collection I have one of these little 
rifles in new condition and it’s a mighty fine 
little squirrel gun. 

The heavyweight or “Express” model was 
brought out in 1888. These rifles had 28- 
inch batrels, both round and octagon, weigh- 
ing 934 and 10 pounds respectively. A 
9-pound carbine with 22-inch barrel and a 
“baby” carbine at 8 pounds with the same 
length barrel were also manufactured. These 
rifles were chambered for the .38-56, .40-60, 
45-60, .47-75, .45-85, and .50-95 cartridges. 

By 1903 the Colt Company had discon- 
tinued the manufacture of all long sporting 
guns, producing only hand guns, machine- 
guns and machine rifles. The express series 
was discontinued in 1895, the medium 
weight group in 1900 and the .22 caliber 
size in 1903. 

We hear nothing more of the slide-action 
type of centerfire rifle until 1912 when the 
Remington Model 14 in .25 Remington, .30 
Remington, .32 Remington and .35 Reming- 
ton rimless rifles were brought out. 

This action was developed by John Peder- 
sen, the chap who designed the famous 
Pedersen Device during the World War I. 
This device which made an automatic of the 
Springfield rifle was manufactured in large 
quantities and would have been a complete 
surprise to the Germans had the War not 
suddenly ended. 

Other Remington items, besides the 
Model 14 center-fire rifle, developed by Mr. 
Pedersen include the Model 12 rimfire, .22 

mp rifle, the Model 10 pump shotgun and 
the } sda 51 automatic A tere phe 

I want to repeat that the slide-action rifle 
is one of the handiest and fastest hunting 
rifles we have today—just as the hunter who 
uses one! 
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If You Work Efficiently 
in the Home Trenches 


Many millions of us are soldiers in this war 
although we can never join the armed forces, 
Ours is the job of backing up our'army and 
navy in office and store and factory and 
home. 

Like the man in the armed ranks, you can 
serve best only if you are trained—trained 
for greatest ability. Winning the war needs 
your best possible knowledge and service on 
your present job or on the more responsible 
job for which you can prepare. That will 
mean more profit for you but more impor- 
tantly it will mean better service toward 
victory. 

Would you like to know how you can 
train for this bigger service—without losing 
a moment from your present work? Our 
48-page booklets—one on each major field 
of business—tell you how, tell you of the 
opportunities and requirements in the field 


and describe our effective training. 
They are free. EN 

Ask forthe one a Wg 

in the field of 


your choice. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


train for better service. 
Send me your free booklet about the field I have 
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This man was taught not to drink water 


Drinking water is scarce in North Africa. 
And what there is, is likely to be bad. 

So before our soldiers landed there, they 
were weaned away from water. A dash of 
iodine in their drinking water served the 
double purpose of disinfecting it, and making 
it taste awful. By the time the boys landed 
in Africa, they’d lost all taste for water. 

The favorite prepared drink is lemonade. 
Field Ration K provides it—along with veal, 
pork, sausage, coffee, bouillon, malted milk 
tablets, biscuits, chocolate and chewing gum 
—all in a 33-ounce pack. 

Sounds like somebody was taking pretty 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT... 


BUY MORE 


good care of our boys, doesn’t it? And that’s 
right. American soldiers are the best-fed, 
best-equipped, best-cared-for in the world. 


But keeping them that way takes money. 
So much money that Uncle Sam asks us to 
invest not 10% or 15% or 20%, but all we 
can in War Bonds. 


Chances are, you’re already in the Payroll 
Savings Plan—doing your bit. But don’t stop 
there. Raise your sights! Do your best! 


Remember, you, get back $4 for every $3 
you invest, when Bonds are held to maturity. 
But your money is needed NOW! 


NOW DO YOUR BEST! 


WAR BONDS 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war effort by 
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MEN WHO WANT A 
NEW BoDY 4s?! 


Pil Prove | Can Make You a New Man 
In Only 15 Minutes a Day! 


YOU are like the thousands of men who have 
written to me, I know that you want a body to 


CHARLES ATLAS 


Twice winner and holder of 


the title, “World's 1 


Perfectly Developed Man.” 


Here's Proof! Atlas Champions! 


What a 
difference! 


F. 8., oœ N. Y, 
wrote, “Have put 
3%” on chest ( nor- 
mal) and 2%" es- 
panded.” 


GAINED 
1 29 
POUNDS, 


“Gained 29 pounds!” says 
T. K., of New York. “When 
I started I weighed only 


141, Now I weigh 170.” 
Gives Full 


FREE BOOK ‘netaiis 


I myself was once a 97- 
lb. weakling — flat-chested, 
self-conscious, ashamed of 
my appearance. Then I dis- 
covered the secret of devel- 
oping sinewy bands of mus- 
cle on every part of my body, 
of filling out my arms and 
legs, and broadening my 
shoulders. I changed my- 
self into the man who has 
twice won the title of 
“World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man.” 


Dynamic Tension 

Makes New Men 

What's my amazing meth- 
od? Dynamic Tension! And 
it has shown thousands of 
fellows how to become New 
Men—new in husky, muscu- 
lar body, new in health and 
energy. In only 15 minutes 
a day— 


the privacy 


Tension * 


and Strength.” 


be proud of—one rippling with muscular strength, 
full of roaring energy. You want a physique that will 
point you out as a HE-MAN, that will draw looks of 
admiration wherever you go. If these are the things you 
want — and want FAST — then I'm the man to help you! 


of their own homes—they 
have added powerful ridges 
of muscle to their stomach, 
biceps and legs, welded their 
entire bodies with sinews of 
strength ! 


What My Method 
Will Do For You 


I'll prove I can do the 
same for YOU! If you're 
frail and skinny, I'll add 
weight and muscle to the 
spots that need flesh and 
strength. If you're fat and 
flabby, I'll streamline you 
into a picture of well-devel- 
oped, radiant manhood. I'll 
put smashing power into 
your back, make your arms 
and legs lithe and powerful, 
give you a fine, deep chest. 
Before I get through with 
you, you'll be ALL MAN! 


right in PT cHaARLEs ATLAS, Dept. 9-D, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. | 


“I want the proof that your system of “Dynamic 
will help make a New Man of me—give 

me a healthy, husky body and big muscular develop- 
ment. Send me your free book, “Everlasting Health 


My FREE book, “Everlasting Health and Strength,’ 
tells all about Dynamic Tension, and shows PROOF of 
success in building MEN. It’s packed with untouched 
photos of fellows who developed into Atlas Champions— 
with powerful muscular development and vigor. Let me 
prove that what I did for them I can do for YOU. For 
a body that will win respect and admiration, mail the 
NOW. Don't delay. Address me personally, 
LES ATLAS, Dept. 9-D,.115 East 23rd Street, 

Now York 10, N. Y. 
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Good Luck Leaf 
Lives On Air Alone 

The greatest novelty 
plant ever discovered! 
Tradition is—a person 
owning one of these 
plants will have much 
good luck and success. 
When planted in earth, it 
Rrows two feet tall and 


blooms beautifully. 


“My neighbors now phone me to find out what 
the weather is going to be. We certainly think 


the Weather House is marvelous.” Mrs, L S.. 
Amsterdam, Ohio. : 
“Please rush 6 more Weather. Houses. T want to 


give them away as gifts. They are wonderful.” 
Mrs. 1. F., Booth Bay, Maine. 

“I saw your Weather House at @ friend’s home 
and the way they raved about it. I decided to 
order one for myself.” Mrs. L. R., Chicago. INi- 
nois. 

“Ever since I got my Weather House I've been 
able to plan my affairs a day ahead. It’s wonder 
fu." Mrs. D L. B.. Shenandoah, Iowa, 


Why pay 
$5 or $10 

for a barom- 
eter when you 
can predict the 


NOW YOU CAN 
BE YOUR OWN 
weather yourself, WEATH ERMAN : 
at home, 8 to 24 


hours in advance, with this accurate, inexpensive Weath- 
er House forecaster? It’s made like a little Swiss cot- 
tage, with a thatched green roof and small green shut- 
ters. Inside the house is an old witch and 
a little boy and girl. When the weather's 
going to be fine, the little boy and girl 
come out in front, But when bad weather 
is on the way the old witch makes an ap- 
pearance. There is an easy-to-read ther- 
mometer on the front of the cottage that 
shows you the exact temperature . . e 
Here is positively the most amazing iatro- 
ductory advertising offer ever made. But 
you must act quickly—prices may rise, 


When your Weather House arrives just deposit through your Postman 
$1.69 (your total cost), plus postage. Then test the Weather House for 
accuracy. Watch it closely, see how perfectly it predicts the weather 
in advance, then if you don’t agree it’s worth many dollars more than 
the small cost, simply return your Weather House within 10 days and 
get your money back prompily. š 

Almost every day of your life is affected in some way by the weath- 
er, and it’s such a satisfaction to have a reliable indication of what 
the weather will be. With the “Swiss” Weather House made in the 
U. S. A. and easy-to-read thermometer you have an investment in 
comfort and convenience for years to come. The Weather House comes 
to you complete and ready to use. Ideal for gifts and bridge prizes. It 
will bring new pleasure to everyone in your family. The price is only 
$1.69 C. O. D. You must act now to secure this price. 


The Weather Man, Dept. NFA 
29 East Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once (1) “Swiss” Weather House. On arrival I will pay 
postman $1.69 plus postage with the understanding that the Weath- 
er House is guaranteed to work accurately. Also I can return the 
Weather House for any reason within 10 days and get my money 
ack. 


O Send C. O. D. M I enclose $1.69. You Pay Postage. 
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